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PREFACE. 



The foUowing History of my Religious Opinions, 
now that it is detached from the context in which 
it originally stood, requires some preliminary ex- 
planation ; and that, not only in order to introduce 
it generally to the reader, but specially to make 
hira understand, how I came to write a whole book 
about myself, and about my most private thoughts 
and feelings. Did I consult indeed my own im- 
pulses, I should do my best simply to wipe out of 
my Volume, and consign to oblivion, every trace of 
the circumstances to which it is to be ascribed ; 
but its original title of Apologia is too exactly 
borne out by its matter and structure, and these 
again are too suggestive of correlative circum- 
stances, and those circumstances are of too grave a 
character, to allow of my indulging so natural a 
wish. And therefore, though in this new Edition 
I have managed to omit nearly a hundred pages of 
my original Volume, which I could safely consider 
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to be of merely ephemeral importance, I am even 
for that very reason obliged, by way of making up 
for their absenee, to prefix to my Narrative some 
a^X50unt of the provocation out of which it arose. 

It is now more than twenty years that a vague 
impression to my disadvantage has rested on the 
popular mind, as if my conduct towards the Angli- 
can Church, while I was a member of it, was incon- 
sistent with Christian simplicity and uprightness. 
An impression of this kind was almost unavoidable 
under the circumstances of the case, when a man, 
wlio had written strongly against a cause, and had 
coUected a party round him by virtue of such 
writings, gradually faltered in his opposition to it, 
unsaid his words, threw his own friends into per- 
plexity aud their proceedings into confusion, and 
cndcd by passing over to the side of those whom 
he had so vigorously denounced. Sensitive then 
as I have over been of the imputations which have 
been so freoly cast upon me, I have never felt much 
impatiouco uiulor them, as considering them to be 
a i^ortion of thc penalty which I naturally and 
juHtly incurrod by my change of religion, even 
though they woro to continuo as long as I lived. 
l h^ft their ronioval to a futuro day, when personal 
foolings wouhl havo diod out, and documents would 
800 tho light, which woro aa yot buried in closets 
or 8oattorod through tho country. 

This wa.s niv nUito o( nund, as it had boen for 




tnany yeara, when, in the beginniag of 1864, 1 
unexpectedly found myself jjublidy put upoa my 
defence. and furnished with an opportunity of plead- 
ing my eauae before the world, and, as it so hsp- 
pened, with a fuir prospect of an inipartial hearing. 
Taken indeed by surprise, as I was, I had much 
reasou to be anxioua how 1 Bhould be able to acquit 
myselfm ao setious a matter ; however, I had long 
bad a tacit understanding with myself, that, iu the 
improbable eveut of a challenge beiug formaliy 
raade to me, by a person of uame, it would be my 
duty to meet it. That opportuuity had now oc- 
eurred ; it uever might occur again ; not to avail 
myself of it at once would be virtually to give up 
my cause ; aceordiugly, I touk advantage of it, and, 
as it has turned out, the cin:umstance that no time 
was allowed me for any studied statemeuts has com- 
pensated, in the equitable judgment of the public, 
for such imperfections iu composition as my want 
of leisure involved. 

It was in the number for January 1864, of a 
magazine of wide circulation, aud in an Article 
upou Queen EHzabeth, that a popular writer took 
occasiou formaily to accuae me by name of thinking 
80 lightly of the virtue of Veracity, as in set terms 
to have countenanced and defended that neglect of 
it which he at the same time imputed to the Ca- 
tholic Prieathood. His words were these : — 



" Truth, for ita owu sake, had never been a vir- 
tue with the Roman clergy. Father Newman in- 
forms ua that it ne«d uot, and on the whule ought 
not to be ; that cunning is the weapon which 
heaven has given to the Saints wherewith to with- 
stand the brute male foree of the wicked world 
which marries aud is given in marrjage. Whether 
his notion be doctrinally correct or not, it ia at least 
historieally so." 

Theae aasertiona, going far beyoud the popular 
prejudice entertained against me, had no founda- 
tion whatever in fact. I never had said, I never 
had dreamed of saying, that truth for its own sake, 
need not, aud on the whole ought uot to be, a 
virtue with the Romau Olergy ; or that euuuing is 
the weapon which heaven haa giveu to the Saints 
wherewith to withstand the wicked world. To 
what work of mine theu could the writer be refer- 
riug'^ In a correspoudence which eusued upou the 
subject betweeu him and myself, he rested his 
chargc agaiuat me on a Sermon of miue, preached, 
before I was a Catholic, iu the pulpit of my Church 
at Uxford ; and he gave me to understand, that, after 
having done as much as this, he was uot bound, over 
and above such a general reference to my Sermon, 
to specify the passages of it, in which the doctriue, 
which he imputed to me, was contained, On my 
part 1 considered this uot euough ; aud I demanded 
of him to briug out his proof of his accusation iu 




form and in detail, or to confess he waa unable to 
do so. But he persevered iu his refuaaJ to cite any 
diatinet pasaages from any writing of mine ; and, 

tliough he consented to withdraw his eharge, he 
would not do so on tbe issue of its truth or false- 
hood, but simply on the ground that I assured him 
that I had had no inteution of ineurring it. This 
did not satisty my sense of justice. Formally to 
charge me with committing a fault is oue thing ; 
to allow that I did not intcnd to eommit it, ia 
another ; it is no satisfaction to me, if a man 
accuses me of tliis olience, fur him to profess that 
he does not accuae me of that ; but he thought 
difierently. Not being able theu to gaio redress 
in the quarter, where .1 had a light to ask it, 1 
appealed to the public. I published the corre- 
spondence in the shape of a Pamphlet, with some 
remarks of my owu at the end, on tbe course which 
that correspondence had takeu. 

This Pamphlet, which appeared iu the first weeks 
of February, received a reply from my accuser to- 
wards the end of March, iu another Pamphlet of 
48 pages, entitled, What tken does Dr. Netoman 
mean f iu which he professed to do that which 1 had 
called upou him to do ; that is, he bruught together 
a number of extracta from various works uf mme, 
Oatholic and Anglican, with the object of ahowiug 
that, if 1 was to be acquitted of the crime of teach- 
ing and praetising deceit and dishonesty,aceording to 
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hia first suppositiou, it waa at the price of my being 
cousidered no longer responsible for my actions ; 
for, aB he expressed it, "I had a human reafion 
once, no doubt, but I had gambled it away," and I 
had " worked my mind into that morbid state, in 
whieh nonsense was the only food for which it 
hungered ; " and that it could not be called " a 
hasty or far-fetched or unfounded mistake, when he 
concluded tbat I did not care for truth for ita own 
sake, or teach my disciples to regard it aa a virtue ; " 
and, thougb " too matiy prefer the eharge of inBin- 
cerity to that of ineipience, Dr. Newman aeemed 
not to be of that number." 

He ended his Pamphlet by returning to his origi- 
nal imputation agaiust me, wbich he bad profeased 
to abandoD. Alluding by anticipation to my pro- 
bable anawer to what he was then publishing, be 
profeased his heartfelt embarrassment how he waa 
to believe any tbing I might say in my exculpation, 
in the plain and literal senae of the words. " I am 
henceforth," he said, " in doubt and fear, as much 
as an honest man ean be, conceming every word Dr. 
Newman may write, How eau I tell, that I aball 
not be the dupe of eome eunning equivocation, of one 
of the three kinds laid dowu as permissible by the 
blessed St. Alfonso da Liguori and his pupila, evea 
when confirmed with an oatb, because ' then we do 
not deeeive our neighbour, butallow him to deceive 
biuiself r . . . How can I teli, that I may not in 




this Pamphlet have made ao aecusation, of the truth 
of which Dr, Newman is perfeetly conseious ; but 
that, as I, a beretic Protestant, bave no buainess to 
make it, he has a full right to deny it ? " 

Even if I could bave found it eonsiatent with my 
duty to my own reputation to leave auch an elabo- 
rate impeachmeut of my moral nature unanswered, 
my duty to my Brethren in the Catholic Priest.bood, 
would have forbidden such a course. They were 
involved in the charges which this writer, all along, 
from tbe original passage in tbe Magazine, to the 
very last paragraph of the Paraphlet, had so con- 
fidently, so pertinaeiously made. In exculpating 
myself, it was plain I sbould be pursuing no mere 
personal quarrel ; — I was ofFering my humble ser- 
vice to a saered cause. I was making my protest in 
behalf of a large body of men of higb character, of 
honest and religious minds, and of sensitive honour, 
— wbo had their place and tbeir rigbts in tbis world, 
tbough tbey were ministers of the world unaeen, 
and who were insulted by mv Accuser, as the above 
extracts from him suffieiently show, not only in my 
person, but directly and pointedly in tbeir own. 
Accordingly, I at once set about writiug the 
Apologia pro vitd. sud, of whieh the present Volume 
is a New Edition ; and it was a great reward 
to me to find, as the controversy proceeded, such 
large numbers of my clerical brethren supporting 
me by their sympathy in the course whieb I was 
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pursuing, aod, as occaaion offered, bestowing on me 
the formal and public expression of their appro- 
batiou. These teatimoniala in my behalf, so im- 
portant and so grateful to me, are, together with 
the Letter, sent to me with the same purpose, from 
my Bishop, contained in the laat pages of this 
Volume. 

This Edition differs from the firet form of the 
Apologia ag followa : — The original work conaisted 
of seven Parts, which were published iu series on 
conaecutive Thursdays, between April 2 1 and 
June 2. An Appendix, in answer to specific alle- 
gationa urged againat me in the Pampblet of 
Accuaation, appeared on June 16. Of these Parts 
1 and 2, as being for the raost part directly contro- 
versial, are omitted in this Edition, excepting cer- 
tain passages in them, which are subjoined to this 
Preface, aa being necessary for the due explanation 
of the subaequent five Parts. These, (beiug 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, of the Apologia,) are here uumbered as 
Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 respectively. Of the 
Appendix, about half has been omitted, for the 
same reason as has led to the omission of Parta 
1 and 2. The rest of it ia thrown into the shape 
of Notea of a discursive eharacter, with two new 
ones on Liberalism and the Lives of the English 
Saints of 1843-4, and another, new in part, on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. In the body of the work, 
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the only addition of consequence is the letter which 
is found at p. 228, a copy of which has recently 
come into my possession. 

I should add that, since writing the Apologia last 
year, I have seen for the first time Mr. Oakeley^t 
Notes on the Tractarian Movemmt. This work 
remarkably corroborates the substance of my Kif- 
rative, while the kind terms in which he speaks of 
me personally, call for my sincere gratitude. 

May 2, 1865. 
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I roake these extracts from the first edition of my 
Apologia, Part 1, pp. 3, 20 — 25, and Part 2, pp. 
29 — 31 and pp. 41 — 51, in order to set before 
the reader the drift I had in writing my Volume : — 

I CANNOT be sorry to have f orced my Accuser to bring out 
in fuhiess his charges against me. It is f ar better that he 
shouldr discharge his thoughts upon me in my lifetime, 
than after I am dead. Under the circumstances I am 
happy in having the opportimity of reading the worst that 
can be said of me by a writer who has taken pains with 
his work and is well satisfied with it. I account it a gain 
to be surveyed from without by one who hates the prin- 
ciples which are nearest to my heart, has no personal 
knowledge of me to set right his misconceptions of my 
doctrine, and who has some motive or other to be as 
severe with me as he can possibly be. . . . 

But I really feel sad for what I am obliged now to say. 
I am in warfare with him, but I wish him no ill ; — it is 
very difiicult to get up resentment towards persons whom 
one has never seen. It is easy enough to be irritated 
with friends or foes vis-d-vis ; but, though I am writing 
with all my heart against what he has said of me, I am 
not conscious of personal unkindness towards himself . I 
think it necessary to write as I am writing, f or my own 
sake, and for the sake of the Catholic Priesthood ; but I 
wish to impute nothing worse to him than that he haQ 
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besn fnrioiialy carried away by his feelings. Yet what 
shall I way of the upahot of all hia talk of my economiea 
and equivocations and the like ? What is the preciae 
laork which it is direeted to effect ? I am at war with 
him ; but there is such a thing as legitiraate warfare : war 
has ita laws ; there are things which may fairly be done, 
and things which may not be done. 1 say it with shame 
and with stern sorrow ; — he has attempted a great trans- 
greasion ; he has attempted (as I may call it) to poiaon the 
wells. I will quote him and explain what I meaii. . . . 
He saya,— - 

" I am heueeforth in doubt and fear, as much as any 
honeat man can be, conceming every word Dr. Newman 
may write. How can I tell that 1 shall not be the dupe of 
some cunning eqti.ivocation, of one of the three kinda 
laid down as pcrmissible by the blessed Alionso da 
Liguori and his pupils, even when confirmed by an oath, 
because ' then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow 
him to deceive himself ?'.... It is admissible, therefore, 
to use words and sentences which have a double signi- 
fication, and leave the hapless hearer to take which of 
them he may choose. iVhat proof have I, then, that by 
'mean it? I never Eo/id itf Dr. Newman does not 
signify, I did not say it, but I did mean it ? " — Pp. 44, 45. 

Now these insinuatioiia and questions ahall be answered 
in their proper places ; here I will but aay that I scorn 
aud deteat lying, and quibbling, and double-tongued 
practice, and alyness, and cunning, and smoothness, and 
cant, and pretenee, quite as much as any Protestants hate 
them ; and I pray to be kept from the snare of them. 
But all thia ia juat now by the bye; my present subject 
ia my Accuser ; what I insiat upon here is this unmanly 
attempt of hia, in his concluding pagea, to cut the ground 
from under my feet ; — to poiaon by anticipation the public 
mind againat me, John Henry Newman, and to infuea 
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into the imaginations of my readers, suspicion and miB- 

trust of everythiug that I may say in reply to him. 
Thia I call poisoning the wella. 

I am henceforth in doubt and fear," he says, " as 
much aa any honest man can be, concerning every word 
Dr. Newman may write. How can l tell that I ehall 
not be the dtipe of some cunning equivocation ?"..., 
WelJ, I «»n only say, that, if his taunt ia to take effect, 
I am but wasttng my time in saying a word in anawer to 
his calnmnies ; and this is preeisely what he knows and 
intendB to be its fruit. I can hardly get myaelf to protest 
against a method of coutroveray so baae aiid cruel, lest in 
doing so, I ahould be violating my self-respect and self- 
posaession ; but most base and most cniel it ia, We all 
know how our imagination ruua away with us, how 
suddenly and at what a pace ; — the eaying, " Csesar^s wife 
should not be suapected," ia an inatance of what I meao. 
The habitual prejudice, the humour of the moment, is the 
tuming-point which leads ua to read a defence in a good 
aenae or a bad. We interpret it by our antecedent im- 
preaaiona. The very same sentimenta, according as our 
jealouay is or is uot awake, or our averaion atimulated, are 
tokena of truth or of disaimuiation and pretence. There 
is a atory of a aane person being by mistake shut up in 
the wards of a Lunatic Asylum, and that, when he pleaded 
his cauae to some strangers visiting the eatablishment, the 
only remark he elicited iu aoawer was, " How naturally 
he talka! you would think he waa in hia senaes." Con- 
troversies should be decided by the reason ; is it legitimate 
warfare to appeal to the misgivings of the public mind 
and to its dialikinga? Any how, if my accuser is able 
thua to practiae upon my readers, the more I sueceed, the 
less will be my suceess. If I am natural, he will tell 
them " Ars eat celare artem ; " if I am convineing, he will 
auggest that I am an able logician ; if I show warmth, I 




am acting the indignant innocent ; if I am calm, I am 
thereby detected as a smooth hypocrit«; if I clear up 
difficulties, I am too plauaihle and perfect to be true. The 
moTe triuDiphant are my atatements, the more certain will 
be my defeat. 

So will it he if my Accuser succeeda in his manteuvre ; 
but I do uot for an instant believe that he will. What- 
ever judgment my readers may eventually form of me 
from these pagea, I am contideat that they will believe nie 
in what I Hhall say in the courae of them. I have no 
misgiving at all, that they will be ungenerous or harah 
towardfi a man who has beon ao long before the eyes of the 
world ; who hae so mauy to apeak of him from personaJ 
knowledge; whoae natural impulse it has ever been to 
Bpeak out ; who has ever spoken too mueh rather than too 
little ; who would have aaved himaelf many a scrape, if he 
had been wise enough to hold his tongue ; who has ever 
been fair to the doctrines and argumenta of his opponents ; 
who haa never slnrred over facts and rcaaoninga whicli 
told againat himaelf ; who haa never given his name or 
authority to proofs which lie thought unaound, or to testi- 
mony which he did not think at leaet plausible ; who haa 
never shrunk from confeasing a fault when he f elt that he 
had eommitted one; who has ever consuited for others 
more than for himaelf ; who has given up much that he 
loved and prized and could have retained, but that he 
loved honeaty better than name, and Truth better than 
dear friends. . . . 

What fchen ahall be the apeeial imputation, againat which 
I ahali throw myself in these pages, out of the thousand 
and one which my Accuaer directs upon me ? I mean to 
confine myself to one, for there is only one about which 
I much care, — the eharge of Untruthfulneas. He may 
cast upon me aa many other imputations as he ^leasea,a.\i.6. 
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they may atick oii me, as long att they ean, in the coarse 
of nature. They will fall to the grouml in their season. 

And indeed I thiuk the name of the oharge of Untmth- 
fulness, and select it from the rest, not because it is more 
formidable but becanse it is more aerioun, Like the rest, it 
may diBfigure me for a time, but it will not stain : Arch- 
bishop Whately used to say, " Throw dirt enough, and 
Bome will atick;" well, will stick, but not, will stain. I 
think he used to mean " stain," and I do not agree with 
him. Some dirt sticks longer than other dirt ; but no dirt 
is immortal, According to the old saying, Prtevalebit 
Veritas. There are virtues indeed, which the world is not 
fitted to judge of or to uphold, such aa faith, hope, and 
charity: but it canjudgeaboutTruthfulnesH; itcanjudge 
abont the natural virtues, and Truthfuhiess is one of them. 
Natural virtues may also become supernatural ; Truthful- 
nessissuch; but that does not withdraw it fromthejuris- 
diction of mankind at large. It may be more difficult in 
this or that particular caae for men to take cognizance of 
it, as it may be difficult for the Court of Queen^s Bench at 
Westminster to try a case fairly which took place in Hin- 
dostan : bat that is a question of capacity, not of right. 
Mankind has the right to judge of Truthfulness in a 
Catholic, as in the case of a Protestant, of an Italian, or of 
a Cbineae. I have never doubted, that in my hour, in 
God'H hour, my avenger will appear, and the world will 
acquit me of untmthfulness, even though it be not while 
I liva 

StiU more confident am I of such eventual acquittal, see- 
ing that my judges are my own countrymen. I consider, 
indeed, Englishmen the most suspicious and touehy of 
maukind; I think them unreasonable, and unjust in their 
eeasons of excitement ; but I had rather be an Englishman, 
(aa in fact I am,) than belong to any other race under 
heaven. They are as generous, as they are hasty and 
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bm-Iy ; and their repenfcance for fcheir injuatice ie greater 
than their siu. 

For fcwenty years and more I have bonie an imputation, 
oE which I am at leaat aa sensitive, who am the ohject of 
it, as they can be, who are oiily the judges. I have not 
set myaelf to reraove it, first, becauae I never bave harl an 
opening to speak, and, next, becauae I nevev aaw in them 
the disposition to hear. I have wiahed to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Phihp sober. When ahall I pronounce 
him to be bimaelf again ^ If I may judge from the tone 
of the pubhe preaa, which represent« the public voice, I 
bave great reaaon to take heart at this time. I have been 
treated by contemporary crities in thia controveray with 
great fairneaa and gentleness, and I am grateful to them 
for it. However, the decision of the time and mode of my 
defence has been taken out of my banda ; and I am thank- 
ful that it has been so. I am bound now aa a duty to 
myaelf, to the Catholic cause, to the Catholic Piieathood, 
to give account of myself without any delay, when I am ao 
rudely aad circumatantialiy charged with Untruthfidneaa, 
I acoept the challenge; I ahall do my beat to meet it, and 
I shall be eoutent when I have done eo. 

It in not my preaent aecuser alone who entertains, and 
haa entertained, so diahonourable an opinion of me and of 
my writinga. It ia the impresaion of large classes of men ; 
the impreasion twenty yeara ago and the impreaaion now. 
"nierehasbeenageneralfeelingthat I was for years where 
I had no right to he ; that I was a " Romanist " in Pro- 
testant hvery and aervice ; that I waa doing the work of a 
hostile Church in the bosom of the Engliah Eatabhahment, 
and knew it, or ought to have known it. There waa no 
need of arguing about particular passages in my writings, 
when the fact was so patent, as meii thought it to be. 

Firat it waa cej-tain, and I co«ld not myaelt den^ \'s,,\!n»,'(. 
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I scouted the name " Proteatant," It was certain again, 
that many of the docfcriiiea whieh I professed were popu- 
larly and generally known as badges of the Boman Church, 
aa distmguiahed from the faith of the Reformation. Next, 
how could I have come by them ? Evidenfcly, I had cer- 
tain friends and advisers who did nofc appear ; there waa 
eome underground communicafcion befcween Stonyhurst or 
Oscofct and iny rooms afc Oriel. Beyond a doubfc, I waa 
advocating eerfcain docfcrines, uot by accident, but on an 
underatanding with ecelesiaatica of fche old religion. Then 
men wenfc further, and said that I had aefcually been re- 
ceived infco that religion, and wifchal had leave given me 
to profesa myself a Protestant still. Othera went even 
further, and gave it out to the world, as a matter of fact, 
of which they themselves had the proof in their hands, 
that I was actually a Jesuit. And when the opinions 
which I advocated spread, and younger men went further 
than I, the feeling against me waxed stronger and took a 
wider range. 

And now indignation aroae at the knavery of a conapi- 
racy auch as fchia : — and ifc became of course all the greatei" 
in consequenee of ita being the received belief of the public 
at large, that craft and intrigue, such as they fancied they 
beheld with their eyea, were the very instrumenta to which 
the Catholic Church baa in these laat cenfcuriea been in- 
debted for ber raaintenance and extension. 

There was another cireumstance still, which increased 
the irrifcation and averaion felt by the largeclasses.of whom 
I have been apeaking, againat the preaehers of docfcrines, 
8o new to tbem and ao unpalatable ; and tbat was, that 
they developed them in so raeasured a way. If they were 
inspired by Roman theologians, (and thia was taken for 
granted,) why did fchey not speak oufc at once 1 Why did 
they keep the world in sueh suspense and anxiety as to 
wbat was coming uext, and what waa to be the upshot of 




the whole ? Why this reticence, and halt-speaking, and 

apparent indecision ? It waa plain that the plan of opera- 
tiona had been carefuUy mapped out froni the first, and 
that these men were cautiously advandnj; towards ita 
accomplishment, as far as was safe at the moment ; that 
their aim and their hope was to earry otf a large body with 
them of the yomig and the ignorant ; that they meant gra- 
dually to leaven the minds of the rising generation, and to 
open the gates of that city, of which they were the aworn 
defenders, to the enemy who lay in ambush outside of it. 
And when in spite of the many protestations of the party 
to the coutrary, there was at length an actual movement 
among their disciples, and one went over to Rome, and 
then anothor, the worst anticipationa and the worst judg- 
ments which had been forraed of them received their justi- 
fication. And, lastly, wheu men first had said of me, 
" You will see, ke wili go. he is only biding his time, he is 
waiting the word of command from Romc," and, when 
after all, after my arguments and denunciations of forraer 
years, at length I did leave the Anglican Church for the 
Boman, then they said to each other, " It is just as we 
said : we kuew it would be so," 

This waa the atate of mind of masses of men twenty 
yeara ago, who took no more than an extemal and comraon 
eenae view of what was going on. And partly the tradi- 
tion, partly the elfect of that feeling, remains to the present 
time. Certainiy I consider that, in my own ease, it is the 
great obstacle in the way of my being favourably heard. as 
at present, when I have to make my defenco, Not only 
am I now a member of a most tin-Engliah communion, 
whose great aim is considered to be the extinetion of Pro- 
teatantiam and the Protestant Church, aud whoHe means of 
attack are popularly auppoaed to be unscrupulous cunning 
and deceit, but how came I originally to have any relations 
with the Church of Rome at all ? did I, or my opiniona. 



drop from the sky ? how came I, in Oxford, in gremio Uni- 
versitatis, to present myaelf fco the eyes of meri in that full 
blown inveatiture of Popery ? How could I dare, how 
could I have tha eonscience, with warninga, with prophe- 
cies, with accusations againat me, to persevere in a path 
which ateadily advanced towardH, which ended in, the reli- 
gion of Kome ? And how am I now to be trusted, when 
long ago I waa trusted, and was found wanting ? 

It is this which is the Htrength of the case of my Accuser 
against me ; — not the articlea of impeachmeut which he 
haa framed from my writings, and which I shaU easily 
crumble into dust, hut the bias of the eourt. It ia the 
state of the atmosphere ; it is the vibration all around, 
which wili echo his bold assertion of my dishonesty ; it is 
that prepossession against me, which takes it for granted 
that, when my reasoning is convincing it is only inge- 
nious, and that when my statements are unanswerable, 
there ia alwaya aomething put out of aight or hidden in 
my eleeve; it is tliat plausible, but cruel conclusion to 
which men are apt to jump, fchat when much ia imputed, 
much muat be true, and that it is more likely that one 
should be to blame, than thafc many should be misfcaken in 
blaming him ; — theae are the real foes whicli I have to 
fighfc, and tbe auxihariea to whom my Accuser makes his 
advances. 

Well, I must break through this barrier of prejudice 
against me if I can ; and I think I shall be able to do so. 
When firat I read the Pamphlet of Accuaafcion, I almost 
deapaired of meeting effectively such a heap of misrepre- 
sentations and auch a vehemence of animosity. What was 
the good of answering first one point, and then another, 

, and going through the whole circle of ita abuse ; when my 
Uiawer to the first point would be forgotfcen, as aoon as I 
^ot to the second ? What wa^ the use of bringiug out half 

- a hun(h'ed separate principles or views for the refutation of 




the Heparate eounts in the Indietment, when rejoinders of 
thiB sort would but coufuae aud torment the reader by 
their number and their diversity ? What liope waa there 
oE coudensing into a pamphlet of a readable length. matter 
which ought freely to expand itself into half a dozen 
volumea ? What meana was there. escept the expenditure 
of interminable pagea, to set right even one of that series 
of " single paaaing hints," to use my Aasailanfa own lan- 
guage, which, " as with his finger tip he had delivered " 
against me? 

All those aeparate chargea had their force in being illus- 
trations of one and the same great imputation. He had 
already a positive idea to illuminate hia whole matter, and 
to atamp it with a foree, and to quicken it with an inter- 
pretation. He called me a liar, — a simple, a broad, an in- 
telligible, to the English public a plausible arraignment ; 
but for me, to anawer in detail charge one by reason one, 
and charge two by reaaon two, and charge three by reaaon 
three, and ao on througb tbe whole string both of accusa- 
tions and rephea, each of which was to be independent of 
the rest, this would be eertainJy labour lost as regarda any 
effective reault. What I needed waa a corresponding an- 
tagomst unity in my defence, and where waa that to be 
found ? We see, in the case of commentators on the pro- 
phecies of Scriptnre, an exemplification of the principle on 
which I am inaiating ; viz. how much more powerful even 
a false intrepretation of the sacred text ia than none at 
all ; — how a certaiu key to the visions of the Apocalypse, 
for instance, may cling to the mind (I have found it so in 
the case of my own), because the view, whieh it opens on 
us, is positive and objective, in spite of the fullest demon- 
stration that it really has no elaim upon our reception. 
Thereadersaya. " Whatelse can theprophecymean?" just 
as my Accuaer aaks. WlMt, then, doea D-r. Newman mean ? 
I reflected, and I saw a way out of my perplex.itY- 



Yea, I said to myself, his very question ia about my 
meaning ,- " What does Dr. Newman mean > " It pointed 
in the very same direction as that into which my musings 
had tumed me ah-eady. He asks what I mean ; not about 
my worda, not about my arguments, not about ray actions, 
as his ultimate point', but about that living intelhgence, by 
which I write. and argue, and act. He asks about my 
Mind and its Behefs and ita scntimeuts ; and he shall be 
answered ;— not for his own sabe, but for mine, for the 
sake of the Eeligion which I profess, and of the Priest- 
hood in which I am unworthily included, and of my 
friends and of my foes, and of that geueral public which 
eonsista of neither one nor the other, but of well-wishers, 
lovera of fair play, sceptical eross-questioners, interested 
jnquirers, curious lookers-on, and simple strangers, uncon- 
•ned yet not eareless about the issue, — f or the sake of all 
ihese he shall be answered. 

My perplexity had not lasted half an hour. I recognized 
W hat I had to do, though I ahrank from both the task and 
3ie exposure which it would entail. I must, I said, give 
■ the true key to my whole life ; I must show what I am, 
that it may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom 
may be extinguished whicb gibbers iustead of me. I wish 
e known as a living man, and not as a scarecrow which 
B dressed up in my clothes. False ideas may be refuted 
Indeed by argument, but by true ideas alone are they ex- 
^pelled. I will vanciuish. not my Accuser, but my judges. 
I will indeed answer hia charges and criticisraa on me one 
by one,' lest any one ahould say that they are unanswer- 
!, but such a work shall not be the acope nor the sub- 
tftnce of my reply. I will draw out, as far as may be, 
e history of my mind ; I will state the point at which 
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I began, in what extemal auggestion or accident each 
opiDion had its rise, how far and how they developed from 
within, how they grew, were modified, were coinbined, 
were in collisiou with each other, and were changed ; 
again how I conducted myself towarda them, and how, 
apd how far, and for how long a time, I thought I could 
hold thera consistently with the eceleniastical engagements 
whieh I had made aiid with the poaition which I held. I 
muBt show.— what in the very truth,— that the doctrines 
which I held, and have held for so many years, have 
been taught me (spealiing humanly) partly by the sug- 
geations of Protestant fviends, partly by the teaching of 
bookB, aud partly by the action of my own mind : and 
thus I ahall accouut for that phenomenon which to so 
many seems so wonderful, that I should have leffmy 
kindred and my fatliers houae " for a Chureh from whieh 
once I tumed away with dread ; — ao wondci-ful to them ! 
as if forsooth a Religion whieh has flourished througli so 
many ages, among so mauy nations, amid auch varieties 
of social life, in such contrary elasaea and conditions of 
men, and after ao many revolutions, political and civil, 
cuuld not subdue the reaaon and overeome the heart, 
without the aid of fraud in the procesa and the aophiatries 
oE the schools. 

What I had proposed to myself in the course of half-an- 
hour, I determined ou at ttie end of ten days. However, 
I have many difficulties in fuJfiliing my deaign. How am 
I to aay all that haa to be aaid in a reasonable compasa ! 
And then aa to the matei-iala of my nairative ; I have no 
autobiographical notes to consult, no written explanations 
of particular treatiaes or of tracts which at the time gave 
otfence, hardly any minutea of definite tranaactiona or 
eonversations, aud few contemporary memoranda, I fear, 
of the feelings or motives under which from time to tima 







I acted. I have an abuDdance of letters from frieuds with 
Home copies or drafts of my anHwere to them, but they are 
for the most part unsorted ; and. till this process haa taken 
place, they are even too numerous and varioua to be avail- 
able at a moment for my purpose. Then, as to the volnmes 
which I have published, they wonld in many ways serve 
me, were I well up in them : but though I took great pains 
in their compoeition, I have thought little about them, 
when they were once out of my hands, and for the most 
part the lant time I read them has been when I revised 
their last proof sheets. 

Under th&se circumstaneea my sketch will of conrae be 
incomplete. I now for the first time contemplate my 
courae aa a whole ; it is a first easay, but it will contain, 
I fcrust, no serious or substantial mistake, and so far will 
answer the purpose for which I write it. I purpoae to 
set nothing down in it as certain, of which I have not a 
clear memory, or aome written memorial, or the corrobo- 
ration of some friend. There are witnesses euough up 
and down the couutry to verify, or correct, or complete 
it ; and lettera moreover of my own in abundance, miless 
they have been destroyed. 

Moreover, I mean to be simply personal and historical : 
I am not expounding Catholic doctrine, I am doing no 
more than explaining myself , and my opinions and actious. 
I wish, aa far as I am able, aimply to state facts, whether 
tliey are ultimately determined to be for me or against 
me. Of course there will be room enough for contrariety 
of judgment among my readera, aa to the necesaity, or 
appositeness, or value, or good taste, or religious prudence, 
of the details which I shall introduce. I may be accused 
of laying stress on little thinga, of being beside the mark, 
of going into impertinent or ridiculous detaila, of aounding 
my own praise, of giving scandal ; but thia ia a caae above 

^ Others, in which I am bound tg follow my own lighta 
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and to speak out my own heart. It is not at all pleasant 
f or me to be egotistieal ; nor to be criticized f or being so. 
It is not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and 
old, what has gone on within me from my early years. 
It is not pleasant to be giving to every shallow or flippant 
disputant the advantage over me of knowing my most 
private thoughts, I might even say the intercourse between 
myself and my Maker. But I do not like to be called to 
my f ace a liar and a knave ; nor should I be doing my 
duty to my f aith or to my name, if I were to suffer it. I 
know I have done nothing to deserve such an insult, and 
if I prove this, as I hope to do, I must not care f or such 
incidental annoyances as are involved in the process. 
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MY EELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS TO THE YEAR 1833. 

It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to 
write the foUowing history of myself ; but I must not 
shrink from the task. The words, "Seeretum meum 
mihi," keep ringing in my ears ; but as men draw towards 
their end, they care less for disclosures. Nor is it the 
least part of my trial, to anticipate that, upon first reading 
what I have written, my friends may consider much in 
it irrelevant to my purpose ; yet I cannot help thinking 
that, viewed as a whole, it will eflect what I propose to 
myself in giving it to the public. 

I was brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the Bible ; but I had no formed religious convic- 
tions tiU I was tifteen. Of course I had a perfect know- 
ledge of my Catechism. 

Af ter I was grown up, I put on paper my recoUections 
of the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects, which I 
had at the time that I was a child and a boy, — such as had 
remained on my mind with suflBcient prominence to make 
me then consider them worth recording. Out of these, 
written in the Long Vacation of 1820, and transcribed witk 
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additiona in 1823, 1 select two. which are at once the moet 
defimte among them, and also have a bearing on my later 

oonvictiona. 

1. " I used to wiah the Aj-abian Tales were true : my 
imagination ran on unknown inllnences, on magicat powers, 
and taliBman-s. .... I thought life might be a 
dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful <ievice concealing themaelves 
from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a 
material world." 

Again: "Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentenoe 
from [Dr. Watts'^] Remnavts of Time, entitled 'the 
Saints unknown to the world,' to the effect, that ' there ia 
nothing in their fignre or countenanee to distinguish them,' 
&C., &a, I aupposed he spoke of Angels who lived in the 
world, as it were diaguiaed." 

2. The other remark is this : " I waa very auperatitiouB, 
and for some time previous to my conversion" [when I 
waa fifteen] " uned conatantly to cross myself on going into 
the dark." 

Of courae I muat have got thia practiee from some 
extemal source or other ; but I can make no aort of con- 
jecture whence; and certainly no one had ever apoken to 
me on the subject of the Catholic reUgion, which I only 
knew by name. The French master was an /'migr^ Prieat, 
but he waa simply made a butt, as French masters too 
eommonly were in that day, and spoke Enghsh very im- 
perfectly. There was a Catholic family in the village, old 
maiden ladies wensed to think ; but I knew nothingahout 
them. I have of late years heard that there were one or 
two Cathohc boys in the school ; but either we were care- 
fully kcpt from knowing this, or the knowledge of it made 
simply no impression on our minds, My brother will bear 
witaiess how free the school was from Catholic ideas. 

I bad once beeu into Warwick Street Chapel, with my 
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fatter, who, I believe, wanted to hear aome piece of 
music ; all that I bore away froin it waB the recollection of 
a pulpit and a preacher, and a boy swingin^ a censer. 

When I waa at Littlemore, I was looking over old copy- 
books of my sehool days, and I fovmd among them my first 
Latin verse-book ; and in the firat page of it there was a 
device which almost took my breatb away with snrprise. 
I have the book before me now, and have juat been show- 
ing it to others. I have written in the first page, in my 
sebool-boy hand, "John H. Newman, Febmary llth, 
1811, Verse Book ; " then follow my first Verses. Between 
" Verse " and " Book " I have drawn the figure of a solid 
croas uprigbt, and next to it is, what may indeed he meant 
for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be aiiything 
else than a set of beada suspended, wiUi a httle cruHS 
attached. At this time I was not quite ten years old. I 
suppose I got these ideaa from some romance, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's or Miss Portera; or from some religious picture; 
but the strauge thing is, how, among the thousand objeete 
which meet a boy's eyes, these in particular shonld so have 
fixed themBelvea in my mind, that I made them thus prac- 
tically my own. I am eertain there was nothing in the 
ehurehes I attended, or tbe prayer Iwoks I read, to suggest 
tbem. It must be recollected that Anglican churches 
and prayer booka were not decorated in those daya as I 
believe they are now. 

When I was fourteen, I read Paine"8 Tracts againat the. 
Old Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of the 
objeetions which were coutained in them. AJso, I read 
some of Hume'a Essays ; and perhaps that on MLracles. 
So at least I gave my Father to understand ; but perbaps 
it was a brag, Also, I recollect copying out some French 
verses, perhaps Voltaire'^, in denial of the immortality of 
the aoul, aud sayiug to myself something like " How 
dreadful, but how plausible 
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When I wfts fifteen, (in the autumn of 1816,) a great 
ehange of thought took place in me. I fell under the 
induencea of a defimte Creed, and reeeived into my intel- 
lect impressions of dogma, which, through God'a mercy, 
have never been effaced or ohscured. Above and beyond 
the conversations and sermonH of the excellent man, long 
dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pemhroke College, Os- 
ford, who was the human means of thia beginning of 
divine faith in me, was the etfect of tlie books which he 
put into my handa, all of the achool of Calvin. One of the 
first books I read was a work of Romaine'8 ; I neither re- 
coUect the title nor the contenta, exeept one doctrine, 
which of courae I do not include among those which I 
believe to have come from a diviue source, viz. the doe- 
trine of final perseveranee. I received it at once, and 
believed that the inward conversion of which I was con- 
ecious, (and of which I still am more certain than that I 
have hands and feet,) would last into the next Ufe, and 
that I was elected to etemal glory. I have no conscioua- 
nesa that thia belief had any tendency whatever to lead 
me to be careless about pleasing God. I retained it till 
the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away : but 
I believe that it had some influenee on my opinions, in the 
direction of those chiidish imaginations which I have 
already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects 
whieh aurrouuded me, in eonfirming me in my mistrust o£ 
the reality of material phenomena, and making me reet in 
the thought of two and two only absolnte and luminously 
self-evident beings, myaelf and my Creator ;— for while I 
considered myaelf predeatined to salvation, my mind did 
not dwell upon others, as fancying them simply passed 
over, not predestined to eternal death. I only thought of 
the merey to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioned is aimply demed 
.d abjured, unless my memory strangely deceives me, by 
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the writer who marte a deeper impreBsion ou my mind than 
aay other, aud to whoin (humiinly apeakinjr) I almost owe 
my souJ, — Thomas ycott ol' Aston Saudlbrd. I so admired 
and delighted iii his writiugs, that, when I was an Under- 
graduate, I thought of maldng a viait to his Pai-aonage, in 
order to see a man whom I so deeply revered. 1 hardly 
think I could have given up the idea of this expedition, 
even after I had taken my tlegree; t'or the ntjws of hia 
death in 1^21 came upon me as a disappointment as well 
as a sorrow. I hung upou the lips ot' Uaniel Wiiison, 
afterwards Biahop of Calcutta, as in two sermons at tit. 
Johns Chapel he gave the JiiHtory of Seotfa ht'e and death 
1 had been possesaed of his Force of Trnth and Esaays 
from a boy; hia Cominentary I bought when I was an 
Under-graduate. 

What, I suppoee, wilJ strike any reader of Scotfs hia- 
tory aud writiugs, is his bold unworldHneas and vigoroua 
independence of mind. He foiiowed truth wherever it led 
him, beginning with Uuitariauism, aud endiug in a zealous 
faibh in the HoJy Trinity. It waa he who Ju-st planted 
deep inmy mind tliat f undameutaJ truth of religion. With 
the assiatance of Scotts Jissays, and the admirable work of 
Joues of NayJand, I made a eoJlcction of Scriptui'e texts 
in proof of the doctrine, with remarka (1 think) of my owu 
upou tliem, before 1 was aixteen ; and a few montha Jater 
1 drew up a series of texta in support of each verse of the 
AtJoanasiau Creed. Theae papers 1 have stiU, 

Beaides Jiis unworJdlineBa, what I aJao admired ih Scott .' 
was his resoJute opposition to Antinomianiara, and the 
minutely practical eharacter of his writings. They show 
him to t>e a true Englishman, and I deeply felt his inHu- 
euce i and for years 1 used aimoat aa proverbs what I con- 
sidered to be the scope and iaaue of his docti'ine, HolineSB j 
ratfier than peace, and Growth the only evidenct of 

lif,. 
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Calviniste make a sharp separatioii between the elect 
and the world; there ih much in tiiia that is cognate or 
parallel to the Cathohc doctrine ; but they go on to aay, 
as I understand them, veiy diUerently froni Catholicism, — 
that tlie converted and the unconverted can be discrimin- 
ated by man, that thb j ustified are conscious of their state 
of jnstification, and tliat the regenerate cannot fall away. 
Catholics on the other hand ahade and soften the awful 
antagonism between good and evil, which is one of their 
dogmas, by holding that there are ditfei-ent degrees of 
justification, that there ia a great ditierence in point of 
gravity between ain and ain, that there is the possibility 
and the danger of faUing away, and that there is no cer- 
tain knowledge given to any one that he ia simply in a 
state of grace, and much leaa that he is to persevere to the 
end:— of the Calviniatic teneta the only one which took 
root in my mind waa the fact of heaven aud hell, divine 
favour and divine wrath, of tlie justiiied and the unjuati- 
fied. The notion that the regenerate and the justiiied 
were one and the aame, and that the regenerate, as aucb, 
had the gift of perseverance, remained with me not many 
yeara, as I have aaid already. 

Thia main Catholic doetrine of the warfare hetween the 
city of God and the powers of darkness was also deeply 
impreased upon my mind by a work of a character very 
oppoaite to Calviniam, Law'a Serious Call. 

From this time I have held with a fuU inward asseot 
and belief the doctrine ot' eternal puniahment, as dehvered 
by our Lord Himaelt', in aa true a senae as I hold that of 
eternal happineaa ; though I have tried in varioua ways to 
make that tmth less terrible to the imagination. 

Now I come to two otber works, whieh produced a deep 
impreasion on me in the aame Autumn of 1816, when I 
was fifteen years old, eacb contrary to each, aiid planting 
in me the seeds of an intelleetual inconsistency which 
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disabled me for a long courae of years. I read Joseph 
Milners Church History, ami was nothing short of i 
enamoured of the long extracts from St Augustine, St. 
Ambi-ose, and the other Fathers which I found there. I 
read tliem as being the religion of the primitive Christians : 
but ainiultaneously with Milner I read Newton On the 
Prophecies, and in conaequence became most firmlj con- 
vinced that the Pope was the Antiehrist predicted by 
Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My imaginatioii waa I 
stained by the eHects of this doctrine up to the yeai- 1843 ; 
it had beeu obliterated from my reason and judgment at 
an earlier date ; but the thought remained upon me aa a. 
Bortof falseconscience. Hencecame thatconflict of mind, 
which so many have felt besides jnj-self ; — leading some 
men to make a compromise between two ideas, so incon- 
siatent with each other,— driving othei-s to beat out the 
one idea or the other from their minda,. — and ending in 
my own case, after many years of intellectual unrest, in 
the gradual decay aitd estinction of one of them,— I do 
not say iu its vioient death, for why should I not have 
mnrdered it sooner, if I murdered it at all ? 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it witli great 
reluetauce, another deep imagiuatiou, which at this time, 
the autumn of ISltj, took possessiou of me, — there can be 
no miatake about the fact ; viz. that it would be the wiU 
of God that I ahould lead a aingle life. Thia anticipation, 
which has beld its ground almost continuously ever since, 
— with the break of a month now and a month then, up to 
1829, and, after that date, without any break at all,— was 
more or less eonnected in my mind with the notion, that 
my calling in lile would require auch a aacritice aa celibaey 
involved; as, for instance, misaionary work among the 
heatheu, to which I had a great drawing for some years. 
It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the 
visible world, of whieh I have spoken above. 
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In 1822 I came uader Tery different induences from 

thoBe to which I had hitherto been aubjected. At that 
time, Mr. Whately, as he was then, afterwarda Arch- 
biahop of Dubhn, for the few months he remained in 
Oxford, which he was leaving for good, ahowed great 
kindne^ to me. He renewed it in 1825, when he became 
Frincipal of Alban Ha!l, making me his Vice-Priueipal 
and TutiOr. Of Dr. Whately I will speak presently : for 
from 1822 to 1825 I saw raoat of the preaent Provoat of 
Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that time Viear of St Mary's ; and, 
when I took ordera in 1S24 and had a curaey in Oxford, 
then, duriug the Long Vacations, I was eapecially thrown 
iuto hia company. I can say with a fu]I heart that I love 
him, aud have never ceaaed to love hini ; and I thus pre- 
face what otiierwise might sound rude, that in the course 
of the many yeara in whicti we were together afterwards, 
he provoked me very much from time to time, thongh I 
am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great 
deal more. Moreover, iu me such provocation was Unbe- 
coming, both becauae he was the Head of my College, and 
because, in the lirst years that I knew him. he had been 
in many ways of great aei-vice to my mind. 

He waa the first who taught me to weigh my words, 
and to be cautioua in my statementa He led me to that 
mode of limittng and clearing my aense in discussion and 
in eontroversy, and of distinguishing between coguate 
ideaa, and of obviating miatakes by anticipation, wbieh to 
my aurpriae haa been sinee eoneidered, even in quartera 
friendly to me, to aavour of the polemica of Rome, He ia 
a man of moat esact mind bimaelf, and he used to snub 
me severely, on reading, as he was kind enough to do, the 
firat Semions that I wrote, and other compoaitious which 
I was engaged upou, 

Then as to doctrine, he waa the meana of great additions 
to my belief. Aa I have noticed elsewhere, he gave me 
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the Treatise on Apostolical Preaching, by Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Caiiterbury, from which I was 
led to give up my remaining CalviniBm, and to receive the 
doetarine of Baptismal R«generation. In many other ways 
too he was of use to me, on aubjecta aemi-rehgious and 
semi-scholastiG 

It was Dr. Hawkins too who taught nie to anticipate 
that, before many years were over, there would be an 
attack made upon the books and the canon of Scripture. I 
was brought to the same belief by the coiiversation of 
Mr. Blanco White, who also led me to have freer views 
on the aubject of inspiration than were usual in the Church 
of England at the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained frora Dr. 
Hawkins, more direetly heaiing upon Catholicism, than 
any that I have mentioned; and tliat is the doctrine of 
Tradition. When I was an Uuder-graduate, I heard him 
preach in the Univeraity Pulpit hia celebrated aermou on 
the snbject, and recollect how long it appeared to me, 
though he was at that time a very striking preacher ; but, 
when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a most 
serious impression upon me. He doea not go one step, I 
think, beyond the high Anghcan doctrine, nay he does not 
reach it ; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view was 
in him original, and hia aubject was a novei one at the 
time. He lays down a proposition, self-evident as soon aa 
stated, to those who have at all examined the structure of 
Scripture, viz. that the sacred text was never intended to 
teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and that, if we would 
leam doctriue, we must have recourse to the formularies 
of the Church ; f or instance to the Cateehiam, and to the 
Creeds. He considers, that, after leaming from tliem the 
doetrines of Christianity, the iiiquirermust verify themby 
Seripture. This view, moat true in its outUne, most fruit- 
ful iu its consequences, opened upon me a large field of 
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thought. Dr. Whately held it too. One of ita efiecte wae 
to Btrike at the root of the principle on whieh the Bible 
Society waa aet up. I belonj^d to its Oxford Aaaociation ; 
it became a matter of time when I should withdraw niy 
name from its subacription-list, though I did not do so at 

It 13 with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the 
meinory of tlie Eev. William James, then Fellow of Orie! ; 
who, ttbout the year 1823, taught me th« doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession, in the courae of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Chui-ch meadow ; I recollect being somewhat 
impatient of the subject at the time. 

It was at about this date, I suppoae, that I read 
Bishop Butlers Analoyy ; the atudy of which has been to 
so many, aa it was to me, an era in their religious opiuiona. 
Ita inculcation of a visible Church, the oracle of truth and 
a pattern of sanctity, of the dnties of esternal religion, and 
of the hiBtorieal character of Eevelation, are charaeteriatics 
of this great work wiiich strike the reader at once ; for 
myself, if I may attempt to determine what I most gained 
from it, it lay in two points, which 1 shaii have an oppor- 
tuuity of dwelling on in the sequel ; they are the under- 
lying principles of a great portion of my teaching. First, 
the very idea of an analogy between the separate wortis of 
God leads to the conclusion tiiat the system which is of 
less importance is economieally or aacrameutally connected 
with the more momentous system \ and of this conclnaion 
the theory, to which I was inelined as a boy, viz. the un- 
reaiity oE material pheuomena, ia an ultimate resolution. 
At this time I did not make the diatinetion between 
matter itself and its phenomena, which is so necessary and 
so ohvioua in discussing the subject. Secondly, Butler'e 
doctrine that Prohability is the guide of life, led me, at 
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least under the teaching to whicli a few years later I waa 
introduced, to the tjuestion of the logical eogency of Faith, 
on whicli I have writteii 80 much. Thus to Butler I trace 
thoae two principles of my teaching, which havu led to a 
charge against me both oE fancifulness and of sceptieism. 

And now as to Dr, Whately. I owe him a great deal. 
He was a man of generous and warm heart. He waa 
particulai4y loyal to his friends, aod to uae the common 
phi-ase, "all hia geeae were swaus." While I was atill 
awkward and timid in 1S22. he took me by the hand, and 
acted towards me the part of a gentle and encouraging 
inatructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taught me to think and to use my reason. After being 
firat noticed by him in 1822, 1 became very intimate with 
him in 1S25, when I was his Viee-Principal at Alban 
Hall. I gave up that office in 1826, when I beeame Tutor 
of my CoUege, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed, 
He had done his work towards me or nearly so, when he 
had taught me to see with my own eyea and to walk with 
my own feet. Not that I had not a good deal to learn 
from others still, but I iniiuenced them as well aa they me, 
and co-operated rather than merely concurred with them. 
Aa to Dr. Whately, his mind was too ditferent from mine 
for us to remain long on one lina I recoUect how dis- 
aatistied he was with an Article of mine in the Londou 
Review, which Blanco Wiiitc, good-humouredly, only 
caUed Platonic When I waa diverging from him in 
opinion (which he did not like), I thought of dedieating 
my first book to him, in words to the etiect that he had 
not only taught mc fco think, but to think for myaeif , He 
left Oxford in 1831 ; after that, as far as 1 can recollect, 
I never aaw him but twice, — when he visited the Univer- 
BJty; once in the street in 1834, once in a room in 1838. 
From the time that he left, I have always felt a real atfec- 
tion for what I must call his memory ; for, at leaat from 
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the year 1834, lie made himaelf ilead to me, He had 
practically iiideed gi\'eu me up fi-om the tiuie that he be- 
came Archbishop iii 1831 ; but in 1834 a correspondeiice 
t(H)k place between us, whicli, though coiiducted eapecially 
on his side in a friendly Rpirit, waa the expression of dif- 
ferences of opinion which aeted as a final olose to our inter- 
course. My reason told me that it was impossible we could 
have got on together longer, had he stayed in Oxford ; yet 
I loved him too much to bid him farewell without paiii. 
After a few years had passed, I began to believe that his 
influenee on me in a higher reapect thau intellectual 
advance, (I will not say through liis fault,) bad not been 
satisfactory. 1 believe that he haa inserted sharp things 
in hia later works about me. They have never come in 
my way, and I have not thought it neeessary to seek out 
what would pain me so much in the reading. 

What he did for me in poiut of rehgious opinion, was, 
lirst, to teach me the existence of the Church, as a subetan- 
tive body or corporation ; next to fix in me those anti< 
Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of the 
most prominent featuresof the Tractarian movement, On 
this point, and, as far aa I know, on this pomt alone, 
he and Hurrell Froude intimately sympathized, though 
Froudes development of opinioa here waa ot a latei date 
In tbe year 1826, in the eourae ot' a walk, he aaid much to 
me about a work then just published, called Letters on, 
the Churck by an Episcopalian. He said that it would 
make my blood boii. It was eertainly a most powerful 
compositiou. One of our common friends told me, that, 
af ter i-eading it, he could not keep atill, but went on walk- 
ing up and down his room. It was asci-ibed at once to 
Whateiy ; I gave eager expression to the contrary opinion ; 
but I found the belief of Oxford in the alfirmative to be 
too stroug for me ; rightly or wrongly I yielded to the 
general voice; and I have never heard, then or since, 
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of any disclaimer of authorship on the part of Dr. 
Whately. 

The main powitious of thin able essay are thuse ; firnt that 
Church and State shouM be iudepeadent of each other : — 
hd speaks of tlie duty of proteBtiug " against tlie profana- 
tion of Christs kingdom, by that donhle my/rpation, the 
interfereuce of the Church in temporals, of the State iu 
spirituals," p, 191 ; and, Hecondly, that the Church may 
justly and by right i-etain ita property, thougb separated 
from the State, "The clergy," he says, p. 133, "though 
they ought not to be the hired servauts of the Civil 
Magistrate, inay justly retain their reveuues; and the 
State, though it has no right of interference in spiritual 
concerns, not only in juatly entitled to support from the 
miniRtera of rehgion, and irom all other Chri.stianH, but 
would, under the system I am reeommending, obtain it 
much more etlectually," The author of this work, who- 
ever he may be, argues out hoth these points with great 
force and ingenuity, and with a thoroughgoing vehemence, 
which perhapa we may refer to the circnmstance, that he 
wrote, uot m propvia perBonS., and as thereby answerable 
for every sentinieut that he advaneed, but in the pro- 
fessed charaeter of a Scotch Episcopalian, His work had 
a gradual, but a deep etl'ect on my mind, 

I am not aware of any other religious opinion which I 
owe to Dr. Wliately. In his apecial theological teneta I 
had no sympathy. In the uext year, 1827, he told me he 
eonsidered that I waa Ariauiziug. The case was this : 
though at that time I had not read Bishop Buira Defensio 
nor the Fathei-s, I was just theu very strong for that ante- 
Nicene view of the Triiiitarian doctrine, which some 
writers, Ixith Catholic and non-Catholic, have aeeused of 
wearing a sort of Ariau exterior. This ia the meauiug of 
a passage in Froude's Remaina, in which he seems to accuse 
me of speaking against the Athanasian Creed I had 
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contrasted the two aspects of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
which are respectively preaented by the Athanasian Creed 
and the Nicene. My criticisraa were to the effeet that 
sonie of the versea of the former Creed were unnecessarily 
scientific. This is a apecinien of a certain disdain for Anti- 
quity which had been growing on me now for several years. 
It ahowed itself in some flippant langimge againat the 
Fathers in the Encycloptedia Metropolitana, about whom 
1 knew little at the time, except what I had learnt as a 
boy fi-om Joseph Milner. In writing on the Scripture 
Miracles in 1825-6, 1 had read Middleton On the Miracles 
of the earty Vhurch, and had imbibed a portion of his 
apirit. 

The tmth ia, I waa heginning to prefer intejlectual 
excellence to moral ; I waa drifting in the direction of the 
Liberaliam of the day '. I was ruilely awakened from my 
dream at the end of 1827 hy two great hlows — -iLIness and 
bereavement. 

In thebeginniogof 182fl, cametheformalbreakbetween 
Dr. Whately and me; the affair of Mr. Peets re-election 
was the occasion of it. I think in 1828 or 1827 I had 
voted in the minority, when the Petition to Parliament 
against the Catholie Claima was brought into Convocation. 
I did 80 mainiy on the viewa auggeated to me in the 
Letters of an Episeopalian. AIso I shrank from the bigoted 
" two-bottle-orthodox," aa they were invidionsly called, 
When then I took part against Mr. Peel, it was on an 
academicai, not at all an ecclesiastical or a political 
ground ; and thia I professed at the time. I considered 
that Mr. Peel had taken the Univeraity by surpriae ; that 
his friends had no right to call upon ua to turn round on a 
Budden, and to expose ourselves to tlie imputation of time- 
serving; and that a great University ought not to be bullied 
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1 by a great Duke of Welling^n. Also by this time 
I was under the influence of Keble and Froiide : who, in 
addition to the reasons I have given, disUked the Duke's 
change of policy as dictated by Liberaliam. 

Whately was considerably annoyed at me, and he took 
a Immorous revenge, of which he had given me due 
notice beforehand. As head of a houne he had dutiea of 
hospitality to men of all parties; he aaked a set of the 
least intellectual men in Osford to dinner, and men moat 
fond of port ; he made me one of thi.i party : placed me 
between Provost Thia and Principal That, and then askcd 
me if I wa.s proud of my frienda. However, he had a 
serious meaning in his act ; he aaw, more clearly than I 
could do, that I wss separating from his own friends for 
good and all. 

Dr, Whatelyattributed my leaving his clientela to a wish 
on my part to be the head of aparty myself. I donot think 
that this chai^e waa deserved My habitual feeHng then 
and since has been, that it was not I who sought frienda, 
but friends who sought me. Never man had kinder or 
more indulgent frienda than I have had ; but I expresaed 
my own feeling as to the mode in which I gained them, in 
thia very year 1829, in the courae of a eopy of verses. 
Speaking of my blesaings, I said, "Bleasinga of friends, 
which to my door v.na8ked, unhoped, have come." They 
have come, they have gone ; they came to my great joy, 
they went to my great grief. He who gave took away. 
Dr. Whately's irapression about me, however, admits of 
this explanation : — 

During the first years of my residence at Oriel, though 
proud of my College, I was not quite at home there. I was 
very much alone, and I used often to take my daily walk 
by myself. I recollect once meeting Dr. Copleston, then 
Provost, with one of the Fellowa. He tumed round, and 
with the kind cpurteouaness whieh sat ao well on him, 
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made me a bow and said," Nunquara minus solus, qu&m 
c6ra solus." At that tirae indeed (from 1823) I had the 
intimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Pusey, and could 
not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to the cause 
of religion, so full of good works, no faithfnl in his affec- 
tions ; but he left reaidence when I waa getting to know 
him well. As to Dr. Whately himself, he was too much 
my auperior to allow of my being at my ease with him ; 
and to no one in Oxforti at this time did I open my heart 
fully and farailiarly. But things changed in 1826. At 
that time I beeame oue of the Tutors of my College, and 
thiH gave me po.^ition ; besides, I had written one or two 
Easays which had been we!l received. I began to be 
known. I preached my first Univeraity Sermoa Next 
year I was one of the Public Examinera for the B.A. degree. 
In 1 828 1 became Vicar of St. Mary's. It waa to me like the 
feeling of spring weather after winter ; and, if I may bo 
speak, I carae out of my ahell ; I remained out of it till 1841. 
The two peraons who knew me beat at that time are etill 
alive, beneficed clergymen, no longer ray friends. They 
could tell better than any one elae what I waa in those 
yeara. From this time my tongue was, as it were, 
loosened, and I spoke apontaneously aud without effort 
One of the two, Mr. Rickarda, said of me, I have been told, 
" Here is a fellow who, when he is ailent, will never begin 
to speak ; and when he once begina to apeak, will never 
Btop." It was at this time that I began to have influence, 
which steadily iucreased for a course of yeara. I gained 
upon my pupila, and was in particular intimate and aifee- 
tionate with two of our probationer Fellows, Eobert Isaac 
I Wilberfoi-ce (afterwards Arclideacon) and Richard Hurrell 
' Froude. Whately tlien,an aeute man, perhaps saw around 
rae the signs of an incipiejit party, of which I was not 
conaciouB myself. And thus we disceru the firat elements 
'\j of that raoveraent afterwards called Tractarian. 
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The fcrae aiid primary author of it, however, aa ifi usual [ 
with great motive-powers, was out of sight. Havingl 
carried otfas a iiiere boy thc highest houours o£ the Uni- 
versity, he had tui-nad from the admiration which haunted 
his steps, and sought for a better anil holier satisfaction in 
pastioral work in the country. Need I say that I am 
speaking of John Keble ? The tirst time that I was in a 
room with hira was on occasion of my election to a fellow- 
ship at Orie!, when I waa sent for into the Tower, to ahake 
handfi with the Provost aiid Fellows. How is that hour 
fixed in my raemory after the changea of forty-two years, 
forty-two this very day on which I write ! I have lately 
had a tetter in my haods, which I sent at the tirae to my 
great friend, John Witliam Bowden, with whom I pasaed 
almost exclusively my Under-graduat« yeara. " I had to 
hasten to the Tower," I say to him, " to receive the con- 
gratuiationa of all the Fellow.i. I bore it till Keble took 
my hand, and then felt ao abashed and unworthy of the 
honour done me, that I seemed desiroua of quite ainking 
into the ground." His had been the first name which I 
had heard spoken of, with reverence rather than admira- 
tion, when I came up to Oxford. When one day I was 
waLking in High Street with my dear earlieat friend just 
mentioned, with what eagemess did he cry out, " There'a 
Keblel" and with what awe did I look at him ■ Then 
at another time I heard a Master of Arts of my CoIIege 
give an account how he had juat then had occasion to in- 
troduce himself on aome businesa to Keble, and how 
gentle, coiirteous, and unaflected Keble had been, so as 
almost to put hira out of eounteuance. Then too it was 
reported, truly or falaely, how a rising man of briiliant 
reputation, the preeent Dean of St. PauVa, Dr. Milman, 
admired and loved him, adding, that soniehow he was 
atrangely unlike any one else. However, at the time 
when I was elected Fellow of Oriel he was not in resi- 
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denee, and he was ahy ot me for yeara in conaequence of 
the marka which I bore upon ine of the evangelical and 
Kberal schools. At least so I have ever thought. Hurrell 
Froude brought us together about 1828; it ia one of the 
sayings preserved in his Revuzins,—" Do you know the 
story of the niurderer who had done one good thing in his 
life ? Well ; if I was ever asked what good deed I had 
ever done, I should say that I had bronght Keble and 
Newman to understand each other." 

The Gkristian Year made ita appearance in 1827. It 
18 not necessary, and aearcely becoming, to praise a book 
which has already become one of the classics of the lan- 
guage. When the general tone of religious literature was 
80 nervelesH and impotent, as it was at that time, Keble 
struck an original note and woke up in the hearts of 
thouaanda a new tnusic, the music of a achool, long un- 
known in England. Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my 
own instance, the eSect of religious teaching so deep, so 
pure, 80 beautiful. I have never till now tried to do so ; 
yet I think 1 am not wrong in saying, that the two main 
intellectual truths which it brought home to me, were the 
same two, which I had learned from Butler, though recast 
in the ereative mind of my new master. The firat of these 
was what may be called, in a large sense of the word, the 
Sacramental aystem ; that is, the doctrine that material 
phenomena are botb the types and the instrumenta of real 
things unseen, — a doctrine, which embraeea in its fulneas, 
not only what Anglicans.aawell aaCatholica, believeabout 
Saeraments properly ao called ; but alao the article of " the 
Communion of Sainta ; " and Kkewise the Myateriea of 
the faith. The connexion of this philoaophy of religion 
with what is aometimes called " Berkeleyism " has been 
mentioned above ; I knew little of Berkeley at this tdme 
exeept by name : nor have I ever studied bim. 
i On the second intelleetual principle which I gained frotn 
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Mr. Keble, I eould say a great deal ; if this were the place 
for it. It runs tlirough very much tliat I have writteu, 
and haa gaiiied for me raany hard naniea. Butler teaehes 
us that probability tB the guide of life. The danger of this 
doctrine, in the case of many minda, is, ita tendency to 
destroy in them absolute certainty, leading thera to con- 
aider every coneluaion as doiibtful, and reaolving truth into 
an opinion, which it is aafe indeed to obey or to profeaa, 
but not possible lo erabrace with fnll internal assent. If 
this were to be allowed, then the celebrated saying, " O 
God, if there be a God, aave my soul, if I have a soul ! " 
would be tiie higliest meaaure of devotion : — but who can 
really pray to a Being, abont whose existence he ia 
serioualy in doubt ! 

I considered that Mr. Keble met this difficulty by 
ascribing the tirmiiess of asaent which we give to reiigious 
doctrine, not to the probabiiities whieh introduced it, but 
to the liviiig power of faith and love which accepted it. 
In matters of religiou, he seemed to say, it is not merely 
probability which makes ua intellectually certain, but pro- 
bability as it is put to account by faith and love. It is 
faitli and love wbich give to probability a force which it 
haa not in itself. Faith and iove are directed towards an 
Object ; in the viaion of that Object they live ; it ia that 
Object, received in faith and love, which rendera it 
reasonable to take probability an sufficient for internal 
conviction. Thua the argument from Probability, in 
the matter of religion, became au argumeut from Per- 
sonaLity, which in fact is oue form of the argument from 
Authority. 

In illusti-ation, Mr. Keble uaed to quote the words of the 
Psaka : " I wiil guide thee with raine eye. Be ye not like 
to horae and mule, which have no underatauding ; whose 
moutlis must be held with bit and bridle, lest they 
fall upou thea" This ia the very ditference, he i^ied ta 
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say, between elftves, and friemls or chilrlren. Friends do 
not ask for literal commands ; but, from their knowledge 
of the fipeaker, they underHtand his half-worda, and from 
love of him they anticipate hia wiahes. Hence it ia, that 
in his Poem for St Bai'tholomew'8 Day, he speak.'i of the 
" Eye of Gods woi-d ; " and in the note ([uotes Mr. Milter, 
of Woreester College, who remarks in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, on the apecial power of Scripture, as having " this 
Eye, like that of a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, tum 
where we will" The view thus sug^ested by Mr. Keble, 
is brought forward in one of the earliest of the Tracts 
for the Times. In No. 8 I say, " The Ga^pel ia a Law of 
Liberty. We are treated as sons, not as servanta ; not 
eubjected to acode of formal commamlments, but addressed 
as thoae who love God, and wish to pleaae Him." 

I did not at all dispute thia view of the matter, for I 
made use of it myself ; but I was disaatisfied, because it did 
not go to the root of the difficulty. It was beautiful and 
retigious, but it did not even profeas to be logieal; and 
accordiiigly I tried to complete it by considerations of my 
own, whieh are to be found in my University Sermons, 
Essay on Eccleaiaaticat Miraeles, and Essay on Develop- 
meut of Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows : 
that that absolute certitude which we were able to possess, 
whether as to the trutlis of naturat theology, or aa to the 
fact of a revelation, was the reault of au msemhlage of con- 
curriug and converging probabilities, and that, both ac- 
cording to the constitution of the human mind and the 
will of its Maker ; that certitude was a habit of mind, that 
certainty waa a quality of propositions ; that prol^abilities 
whieh did not reaeli to togieal certainty, miglit suifice for a 
mental eertitude ; that the certitude thus brought alx)ut 
might equal in measure and strength the certitude which 
waa created by the stricteat scientific demonstration ; and 
that to possess sueh certitude might in given cases and to 
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given individuais be a. plain duty, though not to otbera in 
other circumstances r — 

Moreover, that &s there were probabilities whieh sufEced 
for certitude, ao tliere were other probabilitiea wliich were 
legitimately adapted to create opiuion; that it might be 
qaite ae much a uiatter of duty in gtveu caseR and to given 
peraons to have about a fact an opinion of a detinite 
Btrength and coiiBistency, as in the case of greater or of 
more numerooa probabihties it was a duty to have a certi- 
tude ; that accordingly we were bounJ to be more or less 
sure, on a sort of {as it were) gi-aduated acale of assent, viz. 
aceording as the probabilitieN attaching to a profeHsed fact 
were brougbt home to us, and as tbe case might be, to en- 
tertain about it a pioua belief, or a pious opinion, or a re- 
ligious conjeeture, or at leaat, a tolerance of such belief, or 
opinion or conjecture iu others; that on the other hand, aa it 
waa a duty to have a belief, of more or less strong texture, 
in given cases, ao in other cases it was a duty not to be- 
lieve, iiot to opine, not to conjecture, uot even to tolerate 
the notion that a profeaaed faet was true, inasmuch aa it 
would be credulity or auperstition, or some other nioral 
fault, to do so. This was the region of Private Judgment 
in religion ; that is, of a Private Judgment, not formed 
arbitrarily and accoi"ding to one's fancy or Hking, but con- 
seientioualy, and uuder a aense of duty. 

Considerationa such as theae throw a new light on the 
subject of Miracles, and they seem to have led me to re- 
consider the view whieh I had taken of them in my Essay in 
1825-6. I do not know what was the date of this change 
iu me, nor of the train of ideaa on which it waa founded. 
That there had been already great miraclea, as those of 
Scripture, aa the Kesurreetion, was a fact establiahing the 
principle that the laws of nature had aometirae.^s been sus- 
pended by their Divine Autbor, and since what bad hap- 
ptioed once might happen again, a eertain probabiUtY , **■ 
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least no kind of improbability, waa attached to the idea 
taken in itself, of miraculoua intervention in later timea, 
and rairacntoue accouiits were to be regai-ded in eonnexion 
with the veriaimilitude, Bcope, inatrument, character, teati- 
mony, and circumstances, with which they presented thera- 
eelves to us ; and, according to the final result of those 
varioua considerations, it waa our duty to be sure, or to be- 
lieve, or to opine, or to surmise, or to tolerate, or to reject, 
or to denounce. The main difFerence between ray Essay 
on Miracles in 1826 and my Essay in 1842 is this : that in 
1826 I considered that miracles were sharply divided into 
two ciasses, those which were to be received, and those 
which weretoberejected; whereasinlS42l8awthat they 
were to be regarded according to their greater or lesH 
probability, which was in smme cases sufficient to create 
certitude ahout them, in other cases only bchef or opinion. 
MoreoveFj the argument from Analogy, on which this 
view of the question was fouuded, suggested to me some- 
thing besides, in reeommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. It faatened itself upon the thcory of Church 
History which I had leamed as a boy frora Joaeph Milner. 
It is Milners doctrine, that upon the visible Church eome 
dovra from above, at certain intervals, iarge and temporary 
Effusions of divine grace. This is the leading idea of his 
work, He begins by speaking of the Day of Pentecost, as 
marking " the Grst of those Ejfiisions of the Spirit of God, 
which from age to age have visited the earth since the 
eoming of Christ." Vol. i, p. 3. In a note he adds that 
" in the term ' Eifusion ' there is nut here included the idea 
of the miraculoua or extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
of God ; " but still it was natural for me, adraitting Mitner'a 
general theory, and applyiug to it the principle of analogy, 
not to stop short at his abrupt ipse dixit, but boldly to pasa 
forward to the conclusion, on other grouuds plauaible, that 
ae miraclea accompanied the firat etinsjon of grace, ao they 
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mighfc accompany the later. It is aurely a. natural and on 
the whole, a true anticipation (thoHgh of course there are 
exceptiona in partieular caaes), that gifts and gi-aces go 
together ; now, aecording to the ancient Cabholic doctrine, 
the gift oi miraclea was viewed as the atteudant and ahadow 
of tranaeendent aanctity : and moreover, sinee auch sanctity 
waa not of every days oecurrence, nay further, ainee one 
period of Church history ditfered widely from another, and, 
as Joaeph Milner would say, there have been generations 
or centuriea of degeneracy or diaorder, and timea of revival, 
and since one region might be in the mid-day of religioua 
fervour, and another in twilight or gloom, there was no 
force in the popular argument, that, beeause we did not 
aee miracles with our own eyes, miracles had not happened 
in former fcimes, or were not now afc fchia very fcime taking 
place in disfcant places : — hut I muat not dwell longer on a 
subject, to which in a few words it ia impoasible to do 
justice '. 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Keble^a, formed by him, 
and in tum reaeting upon him. I knew him first in 1826, 
and was in the closest and most afFectionate frieadship with 
bii-n from about 1829 till hia death in 1836. He was a 
man of the higheat gifts, — so truly many-sided, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt to describe him, 
except under thoae aspects in wbich he came before me. 
Nor have I here to speak of the gentlenesa and fcenderneas 
of nature, the playfulnesa, the free elaatic f orce and graceful 
versatihfcy of miud, and fche patient winning cousiderate- 
nesa iu discusaion, which endeared him to those to whom 
he opened his heart ; for I am aU along engaged upon 
matters of belief and opinion, and am introducing others 
infco my narrative, not for their own sake, or becauae I love 
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and have loved them, so much as because, and so far tis, 
theyhaveinflueucedmy theological views, In this respect 
then, I speak of Hurrell Froude,— in his intellectual 
aspect,— aa a man of high genius, brimful and overflowing 
with ideas and views, in him original, which were too 
many and strong even for hia bodily atrength, and which 
crowded and joatled againat each other in their etfort after 
distinct ahape and expression. And he had an intellect as 
critieal and logical as it was speculative and bold. Dying 
prematurely, as he did, and in the confiict and trangition- 
atate of opinion, his religious views never reached their 
ultimate conclusion, by the very reaaon of their multi- 
tude and their depth. Hia opiniona arrested and in- 
fluenced me, even when they did not gain my assent, 
He profeaaed openly his admiration of the Church oE 
Kome, and his hatred of the Reformers, He delighted 
in the notion of an hierareliieal ayatem, of sacerdotal 
power, and of full eccleaiaatical liberty. He felt scom of 
the maxim, " The Bible and the Bible only ia the religion 
of Protestants ; " and he gloried in acceptiug Tradition as 
a main instrument of religious teaching. He had a high 
severe idea of the intrinsic escellence of Virginity ; and he 
considered the Blessed Virgin its great Pattern. He de- 
Kghted in thinking of the Saints ; he had a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and its heighta ; 
and he was more than inclined to believe a large amount 
of miraculons interference as occurring in the early and 
middle ages. He embraced the prineiple of penance and 
mortification. He had a deep devotion to the Real Pre- 
senee, in whieh he had a firm faith. He was powerfuDy 
drawn to the Medieval Church, but not to the Priraitive. 
He had a keen insight into abstract truth ; but he was 
an Englishman to the baekbone in hia aevere adherence to 
the real and the concrete. He had a most claasical taste, 
id a geniua for philoaophy and art ; and he was fond of 
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hisfcorieal inf|uiry, antl the politics of religion. He had no 
tum for tlieology as such. He set no anfficient value 
on the writings of the Fathers, on the detail or develop- 
ment of doctrine, on the definite tradifcions of the Chnreh 
viewed in their matter, on the teaching of the Ecumenical 
Councils, or on the contravei^ies out of which they arose. 
He took an eager courageous view of things on fche whole. 
I should say that his power of enfcering into the minds of 
others did not equal his other gifta ; he could not believe, 
for instance, thafc I really lield the Roman Church to he 
Antichriatian. Cn many points he would not believe 
but fchafc I agreed with hira, when I did not. He aeemed 
not to understand my difficulties. His were of a ditlerent 
kind, the contrariety between theory and fact. He waa a 
high Tory of the Cavalier stamp, and was disgusted with 
the Toryism of the opponents of the Eeform Bill. He was 
smitten with the love of the Theocratic Church ; he went 
abroad and was shocked by the degeneraey which he 
thought he saw in the CafchoHes of Italy, 

It ia difficult to enumerafce the precise additions to my 
theological creed which I derived from a friend to whom 
I owe so rauch. He taught me to look with admiration 
towards the Church of Rome, and in the aame degree to 
dislike the Reformafciou. He fixed cleep in me the idea 
of devotion to the Blesaed Virgin, and he led me gradualiy 
to believe in the Real Presence. 

There ia one remaining source of my opiniona fco be 
mentioned, and that far from the least importanfc. In 
proportion as I moved out of the shadow of thafc Liberalism 
which had hung over my coui-ee.my early devotiou towards 
the Fathers retumed ; and in the Long Vacation of 1828 
I aet aboufc fco read thera chranologieally, beginuing with 
8t. Ignatiua and St. Justin. Aboufc 1830 a proposal was 
to ine by Mr, Hugh Eose, who with Mr. LyaU 
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(afterwards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writers for 
a Theological Library, to fiu-nish them with a History of 
the Priucipal CouncilH. I accepteJ it, and at once set to 
work on the Council of Nicffla. It waa to launch myself 
on an oceau with currents innumerable : and I was drifted 
back firat to the ante-Nicene hiatory, and then to the 
Chureh of Alexandria. Tlie work at last appeared under 
the title of The Arians of the Fourth Gentury ; and 
of its 422 pagea, the first 117 conaisted of introductory 
matter, and the Council of NicEea did not appear till the 
254th, and then occupied at moat twenty pages. 

I do not know when I first learnt to coosider that An- 
tiquity was the true exponent oE the doctrinea of Chria- 
tianity and the basis of the Church of England ; but I 
take it for granted that the worka of Bishop BuU, whieh 
at thia time I read, where my chief inlroduction to this 
principle. The courae of reading, which I pursued in the 
eomposition of my volume, was directly adapted to develop 
it in my mind. What principally attracted me in the 
ante-Nicene period was the great Church of Alexandria, 
the historical centre of teaehing iii those times. Of Rome 
for some centtiries comparatively httle is known. The 
battle of Arianiam was firat fought in Alexandria ; Atha- 
nasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of AJex- 
andria ; and in hia writinga he refers to the great religious 
names of an earlier date, to Origen, Dionysius, and others, 
who were the glory of its aee, or of its schooL The broad 
philosophy of Clement and Origen carried me away ; the 
philosophy, not the theologieal doctrine ; and I have drawn 
out some features of it in my volume, with the zeal and 
freshnesa, but with the partiality, of a neophyte. Some 
portions of their teaching, magnificent in themselvea, came 
like mu.sic to my inward ear, as if the responae to ideaa, 
which, with little extemal to encourage them, I had 
cherished so long. Theae were based on the mystical or 
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sacramenfcal principlt!, and spoke of the varioiis Economiea 
or DispenHations of the Eternal. I understood these 
paaaages to mean that the txterior world, physical and his- 
torical, waa but the manifestion to our sensea of realities 
greater than itself. Nature was a parable : Scripture was 
ao allegory : pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, 
properly understood, were but a preparation for the Gos- 
pel. The Groek poets and sagea were in a certain aense 
prophets ; for " fchoughts beyond their thought to those 
high bards were given." There had been a directly 
divine dispensation granted fco fche Jews; bufc there had 
been in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour of 
the Gentiles. He who ha(! taken the aeed of Jacob for 
His elect people had not therefore cast the rest of man- 
kind out of Hia sight. In the fuluesa of time both Judaiam 
and Paganism had come to nought: the outwai'd frame- 
work, which concealed yet suggested the Liv-ing Truth, 
bad never been intended to last, aud it was disaolving 
under tbe beams of tbe Sun of Juatice wbich shone behind 
it and through it. The process of change had been alow ; 
it had been done not rashly, but by rule and measure, 
" at eundry times and in divers manners," first one dia- 
closure and then another, tiU tbe whole evangelical doc- 
trine was brougbt into fuU manifeatation. Ani] thua room 
waa made for the anticipation of further and deeper dis- 
closures, of truths still under the veil of the letter, and in 
their aeason to be revealed. The visible world still i-emains 
without its divine interpretation : Holy Cburch in ber 
sacraments and her hierarehicai appointments, will re- 
main, even to the end of the world, affcer alJ but a symbol 
of those heavenly facts which lil! eternifcy. Her myateries 
are bufc the expressiona in buman language of fcruths to 
which the human mind is une(]ual. It is evident how 
much thcre was in all this in correspondence with the 
thoughta wliich bad attracted me when I was young, and 
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with the doctrine which I have already associated with 

tbe Annlogy and the Christifm Year. 

It waa, I suppose, to the Alexandrian school and to the 
early Church, that I owe in particular what I definitely 
held about the Augels. I viewed them, not only as the 
ministers employed by the Creator in the Jewish and 
Christian diapenaations, as we find on the face of Scripture, 
but as carrying on, as Scripture also implies, the Economy 
of the Viaible World, I considered theni aa the real 
cauaes of motion, light, and !ife, and of thoae elemeutary 
principlea of the physical universe, which, when oflfered in 
their developments to our senaes, auggest to us the notion 
of cause and etfect, and of what are called the laws of 
nature. This doctrine I have drawn out in my Sermon 
for Michaelmas day, writtcn iu 1831. I say of the Angels, 
" Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the ekirts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those wliose faces see 
God." Again, I ask what would be the thoughts of a 
man who, " when examining a flower, or a herb, or a 
pebble, or a ray of light, which he treats as something so 
beneath him in the scale of exiatence, suddenly discoversd 
that he waa in the preaence of some powerful being who 
waa hidden behind the vLsible thiugs he was inspecting,— 
who, though eonceahng his wise haud, was giving them 
their beauty, grace, and perfection, as being God'a instru- 
raent for the purpose, — -nay, whose robe and omaments 
those objeeta were, which he was so eager to analyze ? " 
and I therefore remark that " we may say with grateful 
and aimple hearta with the Three Holy Children, ' all ye 
works of the Lord, &c., &c., bless ye the Lord, praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever.' " 
Also, besidea the hosts of evil spirits, I considered 
.ere wae a middle race, Baifiovia, neither in heaven, nor 
hell ; partially fallen, capricious, waywaiil ; noble or 
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crafty, benevolent or malicious, ns the caae might bc, 
Theae beingB gave a sort of inspiration or intellijfence to 
races, nations, and classes of men. Hence the action of 
bodies politic and associations, which is often .so different 
from that of the individnals who compose them. Hence 
the character and the instinct of atate.s and govenmienta, 
of religions communities and communions. I thought 
theae assemblages had their life in certain unseen Powers. 
My prcfcrenee of the Pei-soual to the Abstract would 
naturaily lead me to tliis view. I thought it countenanced 
by the mention of " the Frince of Persia " in the Prophet 
Daniel ; and I think I considered that it was of such inter- 
mediate beings that the Apocalypse spoke, in its notice of 
" the Angel.s of tlie Seven Churches." 

In 1837 I made a further development of this doctrine. 
I said to an intimate and dear friend, Samuel Francis 
Wood, in a letter which came into my hands on his death, 
" I have an idea. The mass of the Fathera (Jiistin, 
Athenagoras, Irensaus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Lac- 
tantiua, Sulpiciua, Ambrose, Nazianzen,) hold that, though 
Satan fell from the beginning, the Aiigels fell before the 
deluge, falling in love with the daughters of men. Thia 
haa lately come across me as a remarkable solution of a 
notion which I cannot help holding. Daniel speaks as if 
each nation had ita guardian AngeL I cannot but think 
that there are beings witli a great deal of good in them, 
yet with great defects, who are the auimating principles 
of certain institutiona, &c, &c. .... Take England with 
many high virtues, and yet a low Cathohcism. It seems 
to me that John BuU is a spirit ncither of heaven nor helL 
.... Has not the Chi-istian Church, in its pai'ts, sur- 
rendered itself to one or other of these simulations of the 
truth ? . . . . How are we to avoid Scylla aud Charybdia 
and go straight on to the veiy image of Christ ^ " 
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I am aware that what I have been saying wiU, with 
many iuen, be doiD^' credit to my imagination at the 
expense of my juilgment — " Hippoelides doesn^t care ; " I 
am not setting myself up as a pattem of good seuse or of 
any thing elae : I am but giving a history of my opinioos, 
and that, witli the view of ahowing that I have come by 
them through intelligible procesaes of thought aud honest 
external meana. The doctrine indeed of the Economy has 
in some quartera beon itself condemned as intrinaically 
pernicioua,— as if leading to lying aud equivocation, when 
apphed, aa I have apphed it in my remarks upon it in my 
History ot the Arians, to matters of conduet. My aoswer 
to this imputation I postpone to the concluding pages of 
my Volume, 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the 
Arians, great eventa were happeniug at home aud abroad, 
whieh brought out into form and pasaionate expresaion 
the various beliefs which had ao gradually been winning 
their way into my mind. Shortly before, there had been 
a Eevolution in Frauce; the Eourbons had been dis- 
missed i and I held that it was unchristian for nations to 
cast otf their governors, and, mucb more, sovereigns who 
had the divine right of inheritance. Again, the great 
Eeform Agitation was going on around me as I wrote, 
The Whiga had come into power ; Lord Grey had told 
the Bishops to set their house in order, aud some of the 
Prelates had been insulted aud threatened in the streets of 
London. The vital queation waa, how were we to keep the 
Church from being liberalized ? there was auch apathy 
on the subject in some quarters, such imbecile alarm in 
others; the true principlea of Churcbmauship seemed so 
radicatly decayed, and there was such distraction in the 
councils of the Clergy. Blorafield, the Bishop of London 
of the day, an active and open-hearted mau, had been 
'■^r years engaged in diluting the high orthodoxy of the 
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Church by the introduction of members of the 1 
body iiito plaecs of iufluence aud tnist. He ha<l deeply 
offended men who agreed in opinion with myself, by an 
off-band aaying (as it was reported) to the etfect that 
belief in the Apoatoheal succession had goue out with the 
Non-jurors. " We can count you," he said to some of the 
gravest aiid most veneratetl persons of the old school. 
And tbe Evangelical party itaelf, with their late succesaes, 
seemed to bave lost that simplicity and unworldliness 
wbich I admired so much in Milner and Scott, It waa 
not that I did not venerate such men aa Ryder, the then 
Bishop of Lichfield, and others of siinilar Bentiments, who 
were not yet promoted out of the mnka of tbe Clergy, but 
I thouglit little of the Evangelieala as a class. I thought 
they played into the hands of tlie Liberals. With the 
EstabliBbment thus divided and threatened, thua ignorant 
of its true atrength, I compared that fresh vigorou-s Power 
of whieh I was reading in the first centuries. In ber 
triumphant zeal on behalf of that Primeval Mystery, to 
wbich I bad bad so great a devotion from my youth, I 
recognized the movement of my Spiritual Motber. " In- 
cesBU patuit Dea." The setf-conquest of her Ascetica, tbe 
patience of her Martyrs, tbe irresistible determination of 
her Bishops, the joyous swing of her advance, both exalted 
and abaahed me. I said to myself, " Look on this picture 
and on that ; " I felt affection for my own Churcb, but not 
tendemess ; I felt dismay at ber proapecta, anger and 
scom at her do-nothing perplexity. I thought tbat if 
Liberaliam once got a footing within ber, it waa sure of 
tbe viotory in the event. I saw tbat Reformation princi- 
ples were powerless to rescue ber. As to leaving her, the 
tbought aever eroased my imagination ; still I ever kept 
before me that there was sometbing greater than tbe 
Estabbshed Church, and that that waa the Church Catho- 
lic and Apoatobe, set up from tbe beginuiDg, of whiek 
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she wan but the local preaence and the organ. She was 
nothing, unless she waR this. She muBt be dealt with 
strongly, or she wonld l»e loat. There was need of a 
Beeond reformation. 

At this time I was tlisengaged from CoUege duties, and 
my health had sutfered from the labour involved in the 
composition ot' ray Voluine, It wfts ready for the Press 
in July. 1832, though not published till the end of 1833. 
I was easily perauaded to join HuiTeU Froude and his 
Father, who were going to the south of Enrope for the 
health of the former. 

We set out in Deceraber, 1832. It wa,s during this 
expedition tl»at my Verses which are in the Lyra Apoa- 
toliea were writteu ; — a few indeed before it, but not more 
than one or two of them after it Exchanging, as I was, 
'definite Tutorial work, and the literary quiet and pleasant 
friendahipa of the laat six years, for foreign countries and 
an unknown future, I naturally was led to thiuk that some 
inward changes, as well as aome l^rger course of actiou, 
were coming upou me. At Whitchureh, while waiting 
for the down mail to Falmouth, I wrote the verses about 
my Guardiau Angel, which begiu with these words : " Are 
these the tracks of some unearthly Friend ? " and which 
go on to speak of " the vision " which haunted me : — that 
vision is more or less brought out in the whole series of 
these compositioDS. 

I went to vanous coasts of the Mediterraneau ; parted 
with my friends at Rome ; went down for the second time 
to Sicily without compauioii, at the eud of April ; and got 
back to England by Palermo in the early part of July. 
The strangenesa of foreigu life threw me back into myself ; 
I fouud pleasure in historical sites and be^utiful scenes, 
not in men and manners. We kept dear of Catholica 
throughout our tour. I had a eonversation with the Bean 
of Malta. a laosl pleasant mau, lately deaJ : but it was 
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about the Fathers, aiid the Librai-y of the great ijhurch. 
I knew the Abbate Santini, »t Rome, who did no more 
than copy for me the Gregorian tones. Froude and 1 
made two ealls upori Monsignore (uow Cardinal) Wiseman 
at the Collegio Inglese, shortly before we left Rome. Once 
we heard him preach at a church in the Corso. I do not 
recolleet heing in a room with any other eecleaiasticB, 
except a Prieat at Castro-Giovanni in Sicily, who called 
on me when I was ill, and with whom I wiahed to hold a 
controversy. As to Church Services, we attended the 
Tenebrse, at the Sestine, for the sake of the Miaerere ; and 
that was alL My general feeling was, "All, save the 
spirit of man, ia divine." I eaw nothing but what was 
external ; of the hidden life of Catholics I knew nothing. 
I was atill more driven back into myself, and felt my 
isolation, England was in my thoughts solely, and the 
news from Engiand came rarely and imperfectly. The 
Bill for the Snppre.ssion of the Irish Seea was in progreas, 
and filled my mind. I had fierce thoughts againBt the 
Liberals. 

It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted rae 
inwardly. I beeame fierce against its instruments and its 
manifeatations. A French vessel was at Algiers ; I would 
not even look at the tricolour. On my return, though 
forced to stop tweuty-four hoiu^s at Faris, I kept indoora 
the whole time, and all that I saw oE that beautiful city was 
what I saw from the Diligence. The Bishop of London 
had already sounded me as to my filling one of the White- 
hall preaeherships, which he had just then put on a new 
footing: but I wae indignaut at the hne whieh he was 
tsking, and from my Steamer I had sent home a letter 
deeiining the appointment by antieipation, should it be 
offered to me, At this time I was speeially annoyed with 
Dr. Amold, though it did not last into later years. Some 
one, I tliink, asked, in conversation at "Rome, whether a 
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certain interpretatioti of Scripture was Chriatian ? it was 
answered that Dr. Arnold took it ; T interposed, " But is 
he a Christian ? " The aubject went out of my head at 
once ; wheii afterwarda I was taxed with it, I cnuld aay 
no more in esplanation, than (what I believe was the 
fact) that I muat have had in mind aome free views of 
Dr. Amold ahout the Old Teatament : — I thought I muat 
have meant, " Arnold anawera for tlie interpretation. but 
who ia to aiiswer for Arnold ? " It waa at Rome, too, 
that we began the Lyra Apoafolicci which appeared 
monthly in the Britisk Magazinp. The motto showa the 
feeling of hoth Froude and myaelf at the time: we 
borrowed from M. Bunaen a Homer, and Froude chose 
the words in which Achillea, on returning to the battle, 
saya, " You shall know the ditference, now that I am back 
again." 

Espectally when I waa left by myself, the thought eame 
upon me that deliverance is wrought, not by the many but 
by the few, not by bodies but by persona. Now it waa, I 
think, that I repeated to myself the wordn, which had 
ever been dear to me from my school daya, " Exoriare 
aliquia ! "— now too, that Southeya beautiful poem of 
Thalaha. for which I had an immense liking, came 
forcibly to my mind. I begau to think that I had a 
mission. There are sentences of my letters to my friends 
to this effect, if they are not destroyed. When we took 
leaveof Monsignore Wiseman.he had courteously expresaed 
a wiah that we might make a second visit to Rome; I 
said with great gravity, " We have a work to do in Eng- 
land." I went down at once to Sicily, and the presenti- 
ment grew atronger. I strnck into the middle of the 
ialand. and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My aervant 
thought that I was dying, and begged for my last directiona. 
I gave them, as he wished; but I said, "I ahall not die." 
I repeated, " I ahall not die, for I have not sinned against 
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light, I have not sinned against light." I never havc 
been able quite to make out what I meant. 

I got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up there ior 
nearly three weeks. Towards the end of May I left for 
Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before start- 
ing from my inn in the morning of May 26th or 27th, I 
sat down on my bed, and began to sob violently. My 
servant, who had aeted as my nurse, asked what ailed 
me. I could only answer him, " I have a work to do in 
England." 

I was aching to get liome ; yet for want of a vessel I 
was kept at Palermo for three weeks. I began to visit 
the Churches, and they calmed my impatience, though I 
did not attend any services. I knew nothing of the Pre- 
sence of the Blessed Sacrament there. At last I got off 
iu an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. Then it was 
that I wrote the lines, "Lead, kindly light," which have 
since become well known. We were becalmed a whole 
week in the Straits of Bonifacio. I was writing verses the 
whole time of my passage. At length I got to Marseilles, 
and set off for England. The fatigue of travelling was 
too much for me, and I was laid up for several days at 
Lyons. At last I got ott* again, and did not stop night or 
day, (except a compulsory delay at Paris,) till I reached 
England, and my mother s house. My brother had arrived 
from Persia only a few hours before. This was on the 
Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14th, Mr. Keble 
preached the Assize Sermon in the University Pulpit. It 
was published under the title of "National Apostasy." 
I have ever considered and kept the day, as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833. 
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CHAPTEU II. 

[ilHTOUV <IK MY UEI.IIiKlfS ()['IXIUN.S KROM 183:J VU ISIlSI. 

In Hpitti of tlie t'ori;g<)iug imgew, I have iio rotiiaiitic Htory 
to tell : but I liave written thein, because it is my duty to 
tell things as they took piace. I have not exaggerated 
the feeHngs witli which I returned to Elngland, and I have 
no deaire to tbeRy up the eventa which followed, so as to 
make them in keeping with the narrative which hnB goiie 
l)efore. I soon relapsed into the every-day life which I 
had hitherto led ; in all things the same, exeept th»t a 
new object was given me. T had employed myaulf in my 
own rooms in reading «nd writing, and in the care of a 
Chui-eh, beforc I left England. and I returned to the same 
oecupationM when I wa» back again. And yet perhaps 
those first vehement feelings which carried Jiie on, wore 
necessary l'or the beginuing ol' the Moveiuent ; and after- 
wards, when ifc was once hegun, the special need nf me 
waa over. 

When I got home from abroad, I found that already a 
movement had commenced, in oppa^ition to the specitic 
danger which at that time was threatening the religion of 
the nation and its Church. Heveral zealous and able men 
had iinited their counsels, anrl were. in correspondence 
with each other. The prtncipal of these wcre Mr. Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, who iiad reached honie loug before uie, 
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Mr. William Palnier ol' Ihihlin aiul Woroester Oollege 
(not Mr. Williani Palnier ot' Maf^iialcn, who is nnw a 
(_'atJiolic), Mi-. AitLur Pei-eeviil. and Mi'. HugL llose. 

To tnetition Mr. Hufjh Ro.se'n tmine is to kindle iii the 
tniii<l8 of those who knew hini ii host of pleaHniit aiiil atfee- 
tionate rememhi-ance». He was the man above all otlnsrB 
titted by his cast of inind and literary powers to inake ii, 
Rtaiid, if a stand could be inade, a<rainHt tlie calamity uf 
the times. He was giftefl with a liiffh aud large mintl, 
aiid a true aensibility of what wan ^'i-eat aud beautiful ; he 
VFTote with warmth aiid enerjjy: aud ]ie liad a cool head 
iiud cautiouH Judgineiit. He npent hii4 utrength aud Hhort- 
etied his liie, Pru Ecclenia Dei, a» he uuderstuod that 
sovereign iden. Suuie years earlier he hail Iw^eii the lirst 
to give wariiing, I thiuk from the Lfniversity Pulpit at 
Uambridge, of the perils to Englaml which lay in the 
biblical and theolo^cai HpeculatiouH of (ieruiaay. ^he 
Heform a^tation foilowed, and the Whig Government 
came into power : and he anticijKited in tiieii' distribution 
of Church patrohage the authoritative iutTOduction of 
liberal opinions iuto the couutry. He feared tliat by the 
Whijj paity a door would l>e opeiied in Englaud to the 
uiost grievouH of heresies, which never eonld be closed 
again. In onler under .such gi-ave circumatauces to nnite 
Churehmen together, and to inake a front againnt the 
coming danger, he had iu 1832 corameuced the BritiHii 
Magazitie. atid iu the saiue year he cauie to OxfoiMl iu the 
smniner tenu, in order to l>eat up for writers for his publi- 
catioii ; oii that occaeion I became kiiowii to him through 
Mi\ Pahner. His reputation and position came in aid of 
his obvious fituesa, in point uf charaeter and intellect, to 
beeonie the eentre of an eecle.siastical moveuient, if such a 
movenieiit were to depeud oii the action of a party. His 
tlelicate health, his preuiature death, would have frustrated 
tlie expectatiou, even though the new isehool of opiiiion 
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had been iiioi^e exactly thrown into thc shape ot' a party, 
than in fact was the case. Bnt he zealously Itaeked up 
the tirst elibrta of those who were principal» in it; and, 
when he went abroad to die. in 1W3K, he allowed me the 
Holace ot' expreHsing my feeliiifjs of attachment aud {jrati- 
tude to him by addresainfj liim, in the dedication of a 
volume of my Sermon.s, as the man " who, wheii hearts 
wei-e faiJing, bade us atir up the gift that was iii us, and , 
betake ourselves to our true Mother." i 

But there were other reaaons, besides Mr. Rosea state || 
of health, whieh liinderetl those who so mueh admired hiin 
from availing themselves of his close co-opei-ation in the 
coming tight. United as lx)th he and they were iii the 
genei'al scope of the Movement, tliey were in diseordance 
with eaeh other from the timt iii their estimate of the 
means to be adopted for attaiuing it. Mr. Rose had a ' 
portition in the Chureh, a name, and atjriouH responaibilities ; 
he had direct eeclesiflstical superiors ; he had intimate re- 
lations with his own LTniversity, aud a large clerieal con- 
nexion through the country. Fioude and I weie nobodies ; 
with no charactei^s to lose, aiid no antecedeiits to fetterus. 
Rose could not go a-head aci-oss country, as Froude had 
no scruples iu doing. Froude was a bold rider, as on 
horseback, so also in hia speculations. After a long eon- 
versatiuii with hiin on tho logical bearing of hi» pi-inciples, ■ 
Mi-. Rose said of him with ([uiet huinour, that "he did | 
uot seem to be afraid of infurenceB," It was simply the | 
truth ; Froude had that sti-ong hold of fii-st principles, and i 
that keen perception of their value, that he waa couipara- i 
tively indiffereut tu the revolutionaiy action whieh would 
attend od their application to a given state of tliings; 
whereas in tlie thoughts of Rose, as a practical man, exiat- 
iog facts had tlie precedence of every other idea. and the 
ehief teat of thf! aouudness of a line of policy lay in the 

inBideratiou whether it would woik. This waa <. 
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' the fii'Bt qiieytioua, whlcli, an it seeuifd to me, ou evoiy 
occaHion occurred.to his mind. With Froude, Erastianism, 
— that is, the uniou (so he viewed it) of Ohurch and State, 
— waa the pai-eut, or if not the parent, the servieeable and 
soffieient tool, of libei^alism. Till that uaiou was siiapped, 
Ohristian doctrine never oould be safe ; and, while he well 
kuew how high aud unselfish waa the temper of Mv. Roae, 
yet he used to apply to him an epithet, reproachful iu hia 
own mouth ; — Rose was a " couHervative." By l)ad luek, 
I hrought out this word to Mr. Rose in a letter of my 
own, whicli I wrote to him in criticism of something he 
had iuaerted in hia Magaziue ; I got a vehement rebuke 
for my paiua, for though Rose pursued a cuuservative Une, 
he had as liigh a disdain, as Froude could havu, of a 
worldly ambitiou, aud an extreme aeusitiveness of such au 
imputation. 

But there was another reaaon still, and a raore elemeu- 
tary one, whicb sevei^ed Mr. Rose. from the Oxford Move- 
ment. Living movements do not come of committees. uor 
are great ideas worked out thi-ough the post, even though 
it hail beeu the penny post. This priueipie deeply pene- 
trated both Froude and myaelf from the first, and re- 
eommeuded to us the course whicli things soon took 
spontaneously, and without set purpose of our owu. Llni- 
veraities are the uatural centres of intellectual movements. 
How Gould men act together, whatever was their zeal, 
unless they were uuited in a aort of individuality >. Now, 
lirat, we had no uuity of place, Mr. Bose was iu Suffolk, 
Mr. Perceval iu Sui-rey, Mr. Keble in Gloucestershire ; 
Hurrell Froude had to go for his health to Barbadoea 
Mr. Pahner was indeed in Osford ; this waa an important 
advantage, and told well iu the firat months of the Move- 
ment; — -but another conditiou, besides that of plaee, waa 
required. 

lity was that uf aiiteeedeuta, 
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eommoii histrory, commun mtsmoriiM, uii intereoiirsc of I 
miud with miud in the past, aiid a progreas and increase 
iu that intercourse in the preaent. Mr. Perceval, to be 
sure, was a pupil of Mr. Kebles: but Keble, Rose, ainl j 
Pftlmer, repreeeuted di.stinct parties, or at least tempera, 
iu the Eatabliahmeut. Mi\ PaUner had inaiiy conditioux 
of authority aud influeuce. He was tho oiily really leAmet) 
man among us. He understood theology as a scieuce ; he 
waa practised in the scholastic inode of eontroversial 
writing ; and, I believe, was as well aequainted, a« he was 
dissatisfied, with the Catholic achoois, He was as decided 
iu hiB religious views, as he was cautious aud even subtle 
in their expression, and gentle in their enforcement. But . 
he was deficient in deptii; and besides, coming from a 
distance, he never had really grown iuto an Oxford mau, ! 
nor was he generally received as such ; nor had lie any j 
iusight into the f oree of personal influence and eongeniality j 
of thought in carrying out a religious theory, — a condition | 
which Froude and I considered essential to any true suecess I 
in the staud which had to be made against Liberalism. j 
Mr. Palmer had a certaiu comiexiou, as it may be called, 
in the Establishmeut, con.sistiug of high Church digni- ■ 
taries, Arehdeacous, London Rectors, and the like, who i 
belonged to what was commonly called the high-and-dry 
school. They were far more oppoaed thaii even he was to 
the irreaponsible action of individuals. Of coorse their 
beaw ideal in ecclesiastical action wasa board of safe.aound, 
sensible men. Mr. Palmer was their organ and repreaen- 
tative ; and he wished for a Committee, an A.ssoeiation, 
with rules and meetinga, to protect tlie interesta of the 
Church in its existing peril. He waa in some measore 
aupported by Mr. Pereeval. 

I, on the other haud, had out of iny own head beguu ' 
the Traets ; aud these, as representing tbe antagonist 
:iQcipIe of personality, wei'e looked upou by Mi'. Palmer's ; 
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&iendfi witli coiiuiLlbmble ulnnii. Tlu! ^reat puiiit ut lln' 
time with these good men iii Loiuion, — soiiie of thera men 
of the highcHt piinciple, anfl far from inHuenced by what 
we used to call Erastianism, — was tt) put down thu Tractn, 
1, a.s theii' editor, aiid iiiaiiily t-Iieii' author, wa.s of couive 
willing to give way. Keble and Fi^tjude advocated their 
continuaiice Bti-ongly, and wen.» aiigry with me for connent- 
iny to atop tliem. Mr. Pahner shared the anxiety of hi» 
own frieuds : and, kind as were his thoughta of us, he still 
uot unnaturally felt, for reasons of his owii, souie tidget 
and nervouanesa at tlie com-se which liis Oriel frienda were 
taking. Froude, fov whoni lie liad a i-eal liking, took a 
high tone in his project of lueasureH fur dealiug witli 
bishops and clergy, which muat have sliocked aiid acan- 
dalized liiai considei-ably. As foi' lue, thei^e was niatter 
enough in the early Ti^acts to give hiiii equal disgust ; and 
doubtless I much taaked his geuerofiity, when he had to 
defend me, whether against the London dignitaries or the 
country clergy. {.)riel, froin the time of Dr. t-opleston tu 
Dr. Hampden, had had a iiauie far and wide for liherality 
of thonght ; it had received a formal i-eeognition from tlie 
Edvnhwrgli Rtview, if my meniory serves me truly, as the 
school of speculative philoNopJiy in England : and un one 
occasion, iii 1833, when I presented mynelf, witfi some of 
the first papera of the Movemeut, to a country clergyman 
iu Northamptonahire, he paused awhiie. and then, eyeing 
me with significance, asked, " Wliether Whately was at 
tlie bottom of them i " 

Mr. PercBval wrote to me iu support. of the judgment of 
Mr. Falmer aiid the dignitaries. I replied in a letter, 
which he afterwards published. " A» to the Tracts," I 
said to him (I quote my owii words from his Pamphlet), 
" every one has his own taste. You ubject to aome thingn, 
another to others. If we altered to pleawe every one, the 
efiect wouid be spoiled 'ITiey were not iiitended as 
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ityiiiljoln '' 'Mlhcilrii, but an tliu expi-essiou of iiidiviiiu&I 
riiinilH; ntiil inrliviiluaJN, 1'tteliug Htrou^ly, wliile on tlie 
imo IihikI, they aij; ineiilcntally faulty in mode or lauj^ge, 
iiro Htill jwoiiliarly (.'(ffctivn. No great work was done by 
a Kynttmi ; whei^oas HyHteiiiH Hae imt of individiiai exertiona. 
Luthur waN an iiHlividual, The very fault« of aii iudivi- 
iIuaI excit6 attuiition : he losen, hut liii^ eau.se (if ^;ood aiid 
ht* poworfui-minded) gainH. Thie in the way of thingsi 
w(i ))roiiiottt trutli hy a selt-Bacnfice." 

1'lui viHit which 1 made to the Northaiuptoiishire Bec- 
tor was oiily oiip of a series of Hiinilar expedientH, which I 
adopted duriii(f the yejir 1833. I eaUed upon clergy in 
variouH parts of tlie country, whether I wan aequainted 
with theni or uot, aiid I atteiided at the hou^eH of friends 
wimrc »evural of tlieiii were from time to time a.saembled, 
1 do not think that miieh cauie of Huch attempts, nor were 
thoy iiuiti' iii my way. Alao I wi-ote various letters to 
clei^mm, which fared not mucli better, except that they 
a<lv*.>rtisiHi the fact. that a rally iu favour of the Church 
was comiuencin^, 1 did not caiv whether my visits were 
lUAd» t<> lii^h CiiuiTh or low Church : I wiRhetl to make a 
Htrou^ pull iii uuiou witli ali who were oppoHed to the 
pVinciplea of libt'rali»m, whoever they inight be. (Siviug 
niy uaiiio lo tlie ICditor. [ cummenced a series of lettexs in 
the Itrtttrtl Nf wspapei- : they raii to a eousidei-able lengtb : 
and wore buriiu by him with preat court^sy aml patience. 
The h<.>iiidiiig (fivoii lo tiieui wms, " Cliurch Reforoi.'" The 
Krst was on the rovi\-al of ChHroli Discipliue i the second. 
on il« Scriptuni' proof ; tln- thinl, on tlie application of the 
dootriiio: t)it> fourth was a» tuiswer i<> ubjiMtions: the 
liftli n-as oii Uif> beiii.-lit>> uf dincipliuo. And theii the 
st'ri(>s WMK abniptly Imni^it lo a loraiituitiuiL I liad said 
wbat 1 rtsilly f<>lt, aiul what wns alsk^ !n kwpin^ witb the 
stiMUj; loMJiiu;; of ib*- TVart^ bui I Mippoe« tJw? Edifaff 
•/iM^iM-nil in iut< ■«utui' liivtsr^nioi- ftvMH hfc; ovru line of 
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thought; for at leiigth he aent a very civil ietter, apula- 
gifiing for the non-appeai'aiice of my aixtli comumnieation, 
on the ground tlmt it contained an iittack upon ■' Tempei'- 
ance Societies," about wliich )ie ilid nut wish a controvei-sy 
in his columns. He added, however, his serioUH rejji-et at 
the theological views of the 'l^-acts. I liad fiubseribed ;i 
mmaU suin in 1828 towarils the firflt stait of the Record. 

Actd of the offieious charaeter, which l have been de- 
seribing, were uncongeniat to iny natural temper, t« tlie 
genius of the Moveinent, and to the historieal iiiode of its 
aucceaa : — they were the fruit of that exnberant and joyoua 
enerjry with which I liad returned from abroad, and whieh 
I neverhad heforeorsiiice. I had the exultation of health 
restored, and hoine regaineii. While I was at Palermo 
and thought of tbe breadth of the Mediterraneun, and 
tlie weai-isome Joumey acioas France, I coulil not imagine 
how 1 was ever to get to l^ngland ; but uow I was amid 
familiar sceneaand facea once more, And my healtli and 
«trength came back to me with such a relxjuiid, that some 
friends at Oxford, on seeing me, liid not well know that it 
was I, and hesitated before they spoke to me. And 1 had 
the Gonflciousnesfl that I waa employed in that work whicli 
1 liad been drearaing about, and wliicl» 1 felt to be so mo- 
inentou-s and inspiring. I liad a supi-euie contidence in 
our cauHe : we were upholding that primitive Christianity 
wMch wa,'* delivei-ed for all time by the early teachera of 
the Chiircli, and whieh was registered and attested iii the 
Aiiglican fomiidaiies aud by the AngUcan i.Uvini*. Tliat 
ancient reUgion had well-nigh fuded away out of the land. 
through tlie political ehaiiges of the last 150 years. and it 
inunt be rustored. It would Iw in fact n .seeonil Refornia- 
tioii ; — a better reformation, for it wouhl be a retui-n not 
to the Hixteenth ceutm'y, but to the «eveiiteeuth. Nu 
time waa to be loat, for the Whigs hiul eome to do tlieir 
wra^st, aiid the rescue might corae tuu late. Bisho^cks^ 
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weii! HlruiiJy iii coui-mc oI' Muppiesaioii : Omrch pmperty 
was in counte of contJHCation ; Seea woulil aoon be receiving 
unwuitable occupantK. We knew enoiigh to Hegin preach- 
injf upoii, ftiiil tliere wa« no one else to preach. I felt a.n 
on \yoR,yt\ a vesnel, which first jjets nnder weigh, ainl then 
the deck in clcared ont, and lugjjage and live «toek ntowed 
iiway into tlieir proper receptacles. 

Nor waa it only that I had eonfideiiee in oui' cauae_, both 
in itnelf, aml in its polemical foi^ce, but alHO, on the other 
hanil, I despised eveiy i-ival Hyateniof doetiine and itsai^- 
ineutn too. As t-o the higli Cliui-ch and the low Church, 
! thuiijrht tliat tbe one had not innch mnie of a logieal 
bttsiB than the otlier; while J h«d a thoi-ough contGmpt 
for the <'J)ntrover8ial position of the lattcr. I had a i"eal 
i-eapect for the charaeter of inauy uf the aiivocates of each 
|jarty. but tbat did liot givo cogency to thuir argumenta: 
aiid 1 thou}rht, on tbe contrary, tbat the Apontolieal fonn 
of doctnno wa» esNential and inipemtive, and its grounds 
of fividence impivgnahle. Cwing to this supi-eme confi- 
dtmce, it avnn' U> paas at that tiine, that thei-e was a 
double nKjn-rt iii niy beariiiji towards othei-s, whieh it is 
neoessAry for ini' to enlarge upou. My behavionr hail a 
mixturc in it lM>tb of Hercene.sH and of spurt: and oii 
thifi Hccount, I dare say, it jrave ofleiice t4i niany: nur 
am I heiv defcndiug it 

1 wishwl men to agrei' with nii'. aud I walked with them 
atep by step, as far iw they would f^t : this I did sincerely : 
but if they would stop, 1 did not umch cftii' alxiut it, but 
walked oii, wit.li soini^ siitisfaGtii.in that 1 had bmnght theni 
so far. 1 liki-d ti> mako tliem pntach tlie tnitb withoiit 
kiiowing it. and eneourn^*'! theni t« do so. It \va>t a .satis- 
factioii to me tlial thc li^nml had hIIow<.^1 me to say so 
niuch in it« colunius, without romoiistraiici'. I was amnsed 
to hoar of oiie of th« Bishops, who, on readiiij.^ an early 
7>wo( aii ilif A^XMtolicHl Succv^ssioii, could not luake up 
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his miiid whether he heid the duetriiie or not. I was 
not distressed at thc wonder or aiiger ot' duU and self- 
couceited meii, at iimpoaitions which they did iiot under- 
stand. When a correspondent, in good faith, wroto to a 
newspaper, to aay that the " Sacrifiee of the Holy Eu- 
chariet." spokeii of in the Tract, was a false print for 
" Saci^ament," I thouglit the mistftke tno pleasant to be 
corrected befoi-e I was asked about it. I was not im- 
willing to tlraw an opponent on step by step, by virtue 
of his own opinions, to the briiik of some intellectual 
atisurdity, and to leave him to get back as he could. I 
was not unwilliug to play with a man, who asked me 
impertinent questions. 1 think I had in my mouth the 
worda of the Wise man, "Answer a, fool according to 
his tolly," especially if he was prying or spitefuJ.. I wa« 
reckless of the gossip which was circulated about me ; and, 
when I might easily have set it right, did not deign fco 
do «o. Also T iised iroiiy in conversation, when matter- 
of-t'aet raen would not see what I meant. 

This kind of behaviour was a sort of habit with me. If 
I have cver trified with my subject, it was a more serious 
fault. I uever used arguuient.s which I saw clearly to be 
imsountJ. Thc nearest appi-oach which T reinember to such 
conduet, hut which I consider was clear of it nevertheless, 
wa« in the caae of IVact 15. Thc matter of thi» Tract was 
furnished to mc by a friend, to whom 1 had applied for 
assistanee, but who ilid not wish to be mixed up with ttie 
publication. He gave it me, that I raight throw it 
into shape, and I took his ai^uments as they .stoofl. In 
the chief portion of the Tract I fully agreed; for in- 
stance, aa to what it says about the Oouncil of Ti-ent; 
but there were arguments, or some arguraent, in it which 
I did not follow ; I do not reeollect whafc ifc waa Froude, 
I think, was disgusted with the wlioie Tract, and accused 
me of t(:uiM}ii.i} in publisliing it. It is principally through 
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Mr. Froudes lic.niaiii^ that this word has yot into our lan- 
guajfe. I think, I defended myself with arguments sueh 
aM the.se ; — that^as every one knew, the Tract« were written 
by various persons who ajrreed together in their doctrine, 
but not alwayM in the arguments by whieh it wan to be 
proved ; that we Tnust be tolerant of differencc of opinion 
amoDg ouraelvew ; that the author of the Tract had a right 
to his own opiiiion, and that the argument in r|ue8tion was 
ordinarily received ; that I difl not givo my own nauie or 
aHthority, nor was asked for my personal belief, but only 
acted instnimentally, as one might tranHlate a. friends book 
into a foreign language. I acconnt these to be good argu- 
rae ; ', . ; nevertheless I feel also that such practices admit 
of finsy abuse and are conaequently dangerous ; but then, 
again, I feel also this, — that if all such miKtakos were to l>e 
severely visited, not maiiy meii iu public life woiild be left 
with a character for honoiir and honesty. 

ThiN abaolute confidence in my cause, which led me to 
the negligence or wantonneKB which I have been instanc- 
ing, alno laid me open, not unfairly, to the opposite charge 
of fiereenesH in certain steps wliich I took, or worfH which 
I publishecl. In the Lyrii Apostotira, I have said that be- 
fore learning to love, we must " leam to hate ; " though I 
httd explained my words by adding "hatred of sin." In 
nne of ray first Sermony I aaid. " I do not shrink from 
uttering my firra eonviction that it wonld be a gain to the 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present 
it shows itself to be." I added, of course, that it would be 
an absurdity to suppose «ueh tempers of mind deslrable in 
themselves. The eorreetor of the press bore these strong 
epithets till he got to "morc fierce," and then he put 
1 the margin a qiiery. In the very firnt pago of the 
CBt Tract, I said of the Bishops, that, " black event though 
l would be for the eountry, yet we couki not wish them a 
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more bleBswd terminatioii of their coui-He. than the spoilinj; 
of their goods and miirtyrdom." In conHefjnence of a pas- 
sage in my work upoii the Ariau History, a Northerri iliff- 
nitary wrote to accuse me of wishitig to re-establiBh the 
blood and torture of the Intiuisition. Contrasting heretics 
and hereaiarahs, I had said, " The latter shouM meet with 
no mercy: he aasiimen the offiee of the Teinpter; and. so 
far forth a.s hiB errorgoeH, must he dealt with by the com- 
petent autbority, as if hc were <!mbodied evil. To spare 
him is a false aiid dangerous pity. It is to endanger the 
TOuls of thousandfi, »nd it is uncbaritable towards himHelf." 
I eannot deny that this is a very fierce passage ; bnt Arius 
was banished, not bumed ; and it is only fair to m ;lf 
to say that neither at this, nor any other time of my rjfe, 
uot even when I was fiercest, coidd I bave even eut off a 
Puritftn's eara.and I tbink the sight of a Spanisli autn-da-fi 
would have been tbe deatb of me. Again, wben one of my 
frienda, of liberal and evangelical opinions, wrote to expos- 
tulate witb me on tbe course I was taking, I said that wc 
would ride over him and bis, as Othniel prevailed over 
Chushau-rishatbaim, king of Meaopotamia. Again, I 
would have no dealings with my brother, antl I put my 
oonduct upon a syllogism. I said, "St. Patd hids us 
avoid tbose who canse divisions ; you cause divisions : 
therefore I must avoid you." I dissuaded a lady from at- 
tending the marriage of a sister who had seceded from the 
Anglican Cbnrch. No wonder that Blanco White, who 
bad known me under Huch diflerent eircumstances, now 
hearing the general eourse that I was taking, was amazed 
at the change whieh he recognized in me. He speaks bit- 
terly and unfairly of me in bis lefctere eontemporaneously 
with tbe first years of the Movement; but in 1839, on 
looking back, he uses terms of me. which it would be bai-dly 
modest in me to quote, were it not that wbat he saye of me 
in praise occurs in the midst of blame. Hcsays; "Inthis 
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party [the anti-Peel, in 1829] I found, to my great 8ur- 
prise, ny dear frieiid, Mr. Newman of Oriel. As he had 
beenone of theannual PetitionerntoParliament forCatholic 
Emancipation.hissudden union with the most violent bigots 
was inexplicable to me, Tbat ehange waa the tirst mani- 
festation of the mental revolution, which has suddenly 
made liiin one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Hampden, 
and themost activeand influentialniemberof tbataSBOcia- 
tion called the Puseyite party, from which we bave thoee 
very Htrange productions, entitled, Triicta for the Times. 
While statingthese public facts, my heart feels a pang at 
the recoUeetion of the attectionate and mutual friendship 
between that excellent man and myself; a friendship, 
which his prineiples of orthodoxy could not allow him to 
continue in regard to one, whom he now regards as inevit- 
abJy doomed to eternal perdition, Such is the venomous 
charaoter of ortibodosy. What mischief must it create in 
abad heart and narrow mind, when it can work soeffeotually 
for evil, in one of the mont benevolent of bosoms, and one 
of the ablest of minds, in tbe amiable, the intellectual, the 
refined John Henry Newnianl" (Vol. iii. p. 131.) He 
adds that I would have nothing to do with him, a circum- 
stance which I do not reeollect, and very much doubt. 

1 have Mpolien of my firm confidence in my position ; 
and now let me ntate more deflnitely what the position was 
which I took up, and the propositions about wbicb I was 
so confident These were three : — 

1 . First was the principle of dogma : my battle was with 
liberalism ; byliberaliam I mean theanti-dogmaticprinciple 
and its developments. This was the fii-st point on which 
T was certain. Here I inake a remark : persistence in a 
givt^n belief \h no sufficient test of its truth : but departure 
from it is at least a slur upon the man who haa felt so 
certain about it. In proportion, then, as I had iii 1832 a. 
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9ti-ong perHuaaion of the trutb of opiniona whicli 1 Ijave 
since given up, ao far a sort of guilt attaches to me, not 
only for that vain coufidence, but for all the varioua pro- 
ceedings which were the consequence of it. But uoder 
this first head I have the satisfaction of feeiing that I have 
nothing to retract, and nothing to repeut of. The main 
principle of the uiovement is aa dear to me iiow, as it ever 
was. I have changed in many things : in this I have not 
From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental 
prineiple of my i-eligion: I know no other religion; I 
cannot eiiter into the idea of any other aort of religion ; 
religion, as a mere sentimeDt, is tu me a dream and a 
mockery, Aa well ean there be fiiial love without the fact 
of a father, aa devotion without the fact of a Suprerae 
Being. What I held in 1816,1 held in 1833, and I hold 
in 1864. Pieaae God, I shall hold it to the end. Even 
when I was undei' Dr. Whately'a influence, I had no 
temptatiou to be lesB zealous for the great dogmaa of the 
faith, and at various times I used to re.sist such trains of 
thought on his part as aeemed to me (rightly or wrongly) 
to obscure them. Such was the fundamental priociple of 
the Movement of 1833. 

2. Secondly, I waa coniident in the truth of a certain 
definitie religioua teaching, hased upon this foundation of 
dogma ; viz. that there was a visible Church, with aacra- 
menta and ritfs which are the chanuela of invisible grace. 
I thought tliat this waa the doctrine of Seripture, of the 
early Church, and of the Anglican Church. Here again, 
I Iiave not changed in opinion ; I am as certain now on 
this point hh 1 waa in 1833, and have never ceaaed to be 
certain. iii 1 834 and the following years I put thia eccle- 
siastical doctriue on a broader baaia, after reading Laud, 
Bramhall, and Stillingfleet and other Anglican divines on 
the one hand, and after prosecuting the atudy of the 
Fathers oii the other; but the doctrine of 1833 waa 
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etreugtheued iu me, uot uhauged. Whcn I began the 
Tracta for tke. Timf» 1 rested the main doctrine, of which 
I am speaking, upon Scripture, on the Aiiglican Prayer 
Book, and on St. IgnatiuMS Epistles. (1) As to tbe 
existence of a viaible Church, I especially argued ont the 
point from Scripture, in Tract 11, viz. from the Acts of 
the Apoatlea and the Epiatles. (2) A» to the SacramentB 
and Sacramental rites, I stood on the Prayer Book. I 
appealed to the Ordination Service, in which the Bishop 
sayH, " Reeeivf the Holy Ghost ; " to the Visitation Ser- 
vice, whieh teachen confession and absolution ; to the Bap- 
tisinal Service, in whicb the Priest speaks of the child 
after baptism as regenerate ; to the Cateehism, in whieh 
Saeramentai Coramunion is receiving " verily and indeed 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; " to the Commination Ser- 
vice, in which we are told to do " works of penance : " to 
the Colleets, Epistles, and Gospels, to the calendar and 
rubricks, portiona of the Prayer Book, wherein we find 
the festivala of the Apoatles, notiee ot certain other Saints, 
and days of faating and abstinence. 

(3) And further, as to the Episcopal system, I founded 
it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, which inculcated it 
in variouB ways. One passage especially impressed itself 
upon me ; speaking of cases of disobedience to eccleaiaatical 
authority, he says, " A man does not deceive that Bishop 
whom he sees, but he practises rather with the Bishop 
Invisible, and so the questiou is not with fleah, but with 
Qod, who knows the secret heart." I wished to act on 
this prineiple to the letter, and I may say with confidence 
that 1 never conseiously transgreased it. I loved to act as 
feeling myself in my Bishop^s sight, as if it were the sight 
of God. It was one of my apecial supporta and safeguards 
myaelf ; I could uot go very wi-ong while I had 
to believe that I was in no respect diapleasing hira. 
was not a mere formal obedience to rule that I put 
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before iiie, buL I ilesii'ed to ]jltaa>- him ijeraoually, as I 
oon.siiiered him aet over me by the Diviue Hand. I waa 
«triet in obaerviiig iny (ilerical enffaffements, iiot only 
because tbey werf engagements. but becauae I conaidered 
myself aimpiy as the aervant and instrument of my Bishop. 
I did not care much for tlie Beuch of Bishopu, except as 
they might be the voiee of my Chureh : uor should I have 
cared much for a Proviiicial Couucil ; uor for a Dioceaan 
SynodpresidedoverbymyBishop; all thesematterHseenied 
to me to be juri'. fcnleBiastirn, but what to me wa.s ju,rf 
iUviv.o was the voice of ray Bi.shop in hiH own per.sou. My 
own Bishop was my Pope : I iinew noother: theaueeessor 
of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. Thie was but a prac- 
tieal exbibition of the Au^Hean tlieory of Ciiureb Govem- 
meut, as I had already di^awn it out niyself, after various 
Augliean Divine.s. This continued all through my courae : 
when at length, in 1846, I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, ui 
whose Vicariate I found myself, to announce my conver- 
sion, I eould find nothing better to say to him than that I 
would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bisliop in 
the Anglicau Chui-ch. My duty to him waa my point of 
honour; his disapprobation was the one thing which I 
could not bear. I believe it to have beeu a generous aud 
honest feeliug; and in conse^juence I was rewarded by 
having all my time for ecclesiastical auperior a man, whoni, 
had I had a choice, I sboald have prefeiTed, out and out, 
to any other Bishop on the Bench, and for whose memory 
I have a special alfection, Dr. Bagot — a raan of noble 
mind, and att kind-hearted and as cousiderate as he waa 
noble. He ever sympathized with mc in my ti^ials which 
followed ; it waa my own fault. that I was not brought 
into raore familiar personal relations with hiin. thau it was 
my happiness to be. May his name be ever blessed 

And now in concluding my remarks on the second point 
011 which my confidence rested, I repeat that here s.^a.va. 
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I have uu rtiLractatiou to aiiuuuhce us tu itjt mam uutliue. 
While I aui iiow aw clear iu my acceptaiice of the principle 
of ilofjma, a» I was in 183ii aud 1816, su again I aiu uow 
iia (irm in my IjelieC oi' a visilile Cliui'ch, of the authority 
of Bishopa, of the graee of the Maei^amentn, oC the religiouH 
worth of worka of peuauce, asi I was in 183S. I have added 
Articles to my Creed ; but the old ones, which I theii held 
with a liivine faith, remain. 

3. But now, as to the third point on whicli I stood iu 
1833, and wliich I have utterly renounced and trampled 
upon ainee, — my then view uf the Chiirch of Rome ; — I 
will speak about it aa exactly aa I can. Wheu I was 
young, aa I have said already, and after I was grown up, 1 
thought the Pope tobe Antichrist. At Chri.itmas 1824-5 
I preaclied a aermon to that eflect. But in 1827 I 
accepted eagerly the .stanza in the Chrintinn Year, which 
mauy people thouglit too charitable, " Speak rjently of thy 
aister'a fall." From the time that I knew Froude I got 
lesa and leas bitter on the subject I spoke (auccessiveiy, 
but I cannot tell in what order or at what datea) of the 
Boman Church as being bound up witli "the cimxe of 
Antichriat," aa being onp of the " m.any antichrista " fore- 
told by St. John, aa being inlluenced by " the spirit of 
Antichi-iat," and aa having something " very Autichriatian " 
or " unchriatian " about her. From my Ixtyhood and in 
1824 I conaidered, after Proteatant authorities, that St. 
Gregory L about a.d. 600 was the first Pope that waa 
Antichrist, though, in Bpite of thia, he was also a great and 
holy man ; but in 1832-3 I thought the Churcli of Bome 
waa bound up with the cause of Autichrist by the Council 
of Trent. Whun it waa that in my dehberate Judgment 
I gave up the notion altogether in any aliape, that some 
special reproach waa attached to her name, I canuot tell ; 
but I had a shrinking from renouncing it, even when my 
reason ao ordered cie, from a aort of conacience or preju- 
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ilicf, I thiiik up to 1843. Morisovi^r, ut least iluring thc 
Traet Movenieiit, I thonyht the eSHeuce of her otfnnce to 
Goiisist in the honoiirs which she paiil to the BleHneii 
Virgin ftnd tlie SaintH: aiid the more I grew in flevotion, 
both tiO the Haintf* and to our Lady, the luore impatient 
wa« I at the Roman praetice», as if those gloritied creations 
of God musfc be gravely shoeked, if pain eould be theirs, at 
the undue veneration of which they wert- tlie objects, 

On the other band, Hun-ell Froude in hin familiar con- 
verstttions was always tending to mb the idea oufc of my 
miiid. In a passajje of one of his lettera from abroad, 
alludiug, I Huppose, fco wliat I «ed to aay in oppoeifcion to 
liim, he observest "I fchink peoplu are iujudicious who 
talk agaiust the Ronian Catholica for womhipping Saints, 
and honouring the Virgin and images, &c These things 
may perhaps bo idolatrous: I caiuiot niake up my mind 
about it ; but to my miud it ia the Caruival that ia real 
practical idolatry, as ifc is wrifcfceu, ' the people sat down to 
eat and drink, and roae up fco play'." The Carnival, I 
obnerve in paasing, is, in fact, one of tho«e very escessea, 
to which, for at least fcbree centm-ies, religious CathoIic« 
have ever opposed themaelves, as we see iu the life of St 
Philip, to say uotbing of fche pi^esent day ; bufc this we did 
not then know. Moreover, f rom Froude I iearned to admire 
the great medieval Pontiffs; aiid, of course, wheuT had 
come to consider tlie Coimcil of Trent to be the turuing- 
{Hiint of the history of Christian Rome, I found myself as 
frae, as I was rejoiced, fco speak in tlieir praise. Then, 
when I was abroad, the aight of ao many great places. 
venerable ahrines, and uoble churchea, niuch impressed 
my imagiuafcion. Aud my heart was fcoucheil also. 
MakJng an expedition on foot across some wilrl country iii 
Sicily, at six in tKe morning, 1 came upon a small ehurch ; 
I heard voices, and I looked in, Ifc was crowiled, and fche 
oougregatiou waa siugiug. Of course it was the mass. 
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thoiigh I did not kuuw it at tht; tiine. And, in niy weary 
days at Palermo, I vhk not impi-ateftil for the eonifort 
wbich I had reMived in frequenting the churches ; nor 
did I eve!- forget it. Then, again, her zealoos mainte- 
nance of the doctrine and the rule of celibacy, which I 
recognized sn ApoHtolic, mid her faithful affreeinent with 
Antiqnity in «o many other point» which wero dear to 
ine, waH aii argumetit aw well as a pleji in lavour of the 
jjreat Chui-ch of Kome. ThuK I leamed to have tendei' 
foelings towards her: but stil! niy reason wasnot affectwl 
at all. My Judgment was againat her, when viewed as an 
inHtitiitioii, aH truly ns it *er had beeu. 

This eonflict between reajKon aud atfection I expressed in 
one of the early Traets, publJHhed July, 1834. " Considei- 
ing the high giitu and fche atrong claimH of the Church of 
Rome and it» dependeneies on our admii-ation, reverence, 
lovc, and gratitude ; how cotiKl we withstand it, aa we do, 
how could we refrain from being melted iuto tendeniess, 
aiid rushing into commimion with it, but for the words of 
Truth itaelf, which bid us prefer It to the whole world? 
' He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me.' How could ' we leam to be severe, and e.^c- 
cnte judgment,' but for the warning of Moaes agaiust even 
a divinely-gifted teaeher, who should preach new gwls ; 
anil the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels and 
Apostles, who should bring in a new doctrine ? " — Reconls, 
Na. £4- My feeling was something like that of a man, who 
is obhged in a court of justice to bear witnews agaiiist a 
friend; or like my own now, wheu I have said, and shall 
say, 80 many thiiigs on which I had rather be silent. 

As a matter, then, of simple conscience, though it weut 

again.st my feelings, I felt it to be a duty to protest against 

the Church of Rome. But besides this, it was a duty, be- 

k cause the prescriptiou of such a prote.sfc was a hving prin- 

^Laple of my own Church, a» expreesed uot simply iu a 
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i, biib by B, consen»m of her diviues, and by the voice 
of ber people. Moreover, such a protest was necesaary ae 
an integral portioii of her controversial basiH ; for I aiJopted 
the argument of Bemard Gilpin, that Protestants " were 
■not able to give a,nyjirm and solid reason of the separation 
besideH this, to wit, that the Pope ia Antiohrist." But 
while I thus thought such a protest to be based npoii truth, 
and to be a religioUH duty, and a rule of AnglicaniBm, and 
a necessity of the caae, I did not at all like bhe work. 
Hun-ell Froude attacked me for doing it ; and, besidea, I 
felt that niy language had a vulgar and rhetorical look 
about it. I believed, and really measui-ed, my words, jvheu 
I used tliem ; but I knew that I had a temptation, on the 
other hand, to say against Rome as mueh as ever I could, 
in order to protect myaelf agaiuBt the charge of Popery. 

Aud now I come to the very point, for which I have in- 
ti-otiueed the subject of my feeliugs about Rome. I felt 
such confidence iu the Hubstantial justice of the charges 
whicb I advanced against her, that I considered them to 
be a aafeguard and au aasurance that uo harm could ever 
arine from the fre&st expoHition of what I uaed to call 
Anglican priueiples. AIl the world was astounded at what 
Ftoude and I were saying: men said that it was sheer 
Popery. I answered, " True, we seem to be making straight 
for it ; but go on awhile, and you will come to a deep chasm 
across the path, which makes reai approximation impos- 
sible." And I urged in additiou, that many Anglican 
divines had been aecused of Popery, yeb had died in their 
Anglicaniam ;- — now, the eccleaiastical principlea whieh I 
professed, bhey had professed also; and the judgment 
against Rome which they had formed, I had formed also. 
Whatever deficieneies theu had to ho supplied iu the ex- 
isting Angliean system, and however boldly I might point 
thera out. any how that system would not in the procesa be 
brought iiearer to the special creed of Rome, and migbt ' 
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meiided Jii wpitt: cif Iier. Iii tlial vary agi-eement of the 
two fcirnis of faith, close aa it might seem, wouJd really be 
fomid, on examination, the elementa and principles of an 
essential iliacordance. 

It WHM with thiM abHotute persuaNiou on my miDd that 
I fancied that there could be no rashness in jriving to the 
worid in fullest measiire the teaching and the writings of 
the Fathers. I thought that the Church of England was 
Bubstantially founded upon tliem. I did not know all 
that thi: Fathers had said, but I felt that, even when 
their tenets happened to differ from the Anglican, no 
harui could come of reporting them. I said out what I 
waw clear they had said ; I spoke vaguely and imperfectly, 
of what I thought they said, or what some of them had 
said, Any how, no harm could comc of bending the 
crooked stiek the other way, in the process of straightening 
it ; it was imposflible to break it. If there waa any thing 
in the Fathera of a startling charaeter, this would be only 
for a time; it would admit of esplanation, or it might 
suggeat something profitable to Anglicana ; it could not 
lead to Rome. I expreas this view of the matter in a 
paasage of the Preface to the first volume, which I edited, 
of the Lihra-ry of the Fathers. Speaking of the strange- 
nes.s at first aight, in the judgment of the present day, of 
Hoiiie of their principles and opinions, I bid the reader 
go 1'orward hopefuUy, and not indulge his criticism till he 
knows more about them, thau he will learn at the out«et. 
" Since the evil," I say, " is iii the nature of the caae 
itaelf, we can do no more than have patience, and recom- 
mend patience to others, and with the racer in the Tragedy, 
look forward ateadily and hopefully to the event, t^ reXet 
irCffTiv tpepdDv, when, as we trnst, all that is inharmonious 
and auomalous in the details, will at length be practically 
Bmoothed." 
Saeb wastiieposition.Buch t^ieAytfcncea^sufthtbKtactic», 
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by whichIthoughtthatitwttHbothiiicuml>bntonuB,andp08- 
sible for ub, to raeut that onnet of Liberal principles.of which 
we were all in immeiliate anticipation, whether in the 
Church or in the University. And duriug the lirst year of 
the Tract«, the attack upon the Univeraity buf^n. In No- 
vembei', X834, was neut to me by Dr. Hampdeu the secoud 
editionof hia Pamphlet,eutitled, Oiscrwaf^ons on Relir/iuuM 
DisBimt, witk particulwr refe-renve to the ttse of reliffioas 
teata in tke [fniverttif y. ln thin Pamphlet it was main- 
tained, that "Beligion is distinct from Theological 
Opinion," pp. 1, 28, 30, toc. ; that it in biit a common 
prejudice to identify theological propoHitioiin methodicaUy 
dedueed and «tated, with the simple religion of Chriat, 
p. 1 ; that under Theological Opinion were to he plared 
the Trinitarian doctrine, p. 27. and the Unitarian, p. 19; 
that a dogina was a theological opiruon formally iuaiated 
on, pp. 20, 21 ; that flpeculation alwayfl left an opening for 
improvement, p. 22 : that the Church of England was not 
dogmatic in its spirit, though the wording of its formu- 
laries might ofteu carry the souud of dogmatism, p. 23. 

I aeknowledged the receipt of thin work in thc following 
letter ; — 

"The kindnens which has led to your preaenting me 
with your late Pamphlet, encourages me to hope that you 
will forgive me, if I take the opportunity it affords of 
expreaaiug to you my very siiicere aiid deep regret that it 
haa been puhliahed. 8uch aii opportunity I could not Jet 
slip without being unf aithful to my own serious thoughts 
on the Bubjeet. 

" While I refipect the touf of piety which tlie Paniphlet 
tlisplays, I dare not truat myself to put on paper my feei- 
ings abottt the principIeH eontainod in it; teuding as they 
do, in my opinion, altogetlier to make shipwi-eck of ChriH- 
tian faith. I also lament, that, by ita ap^acanisi.tiive ^T6\. 
atep bas beeii taken towards interrupting tWt ■^ea.^ "wv^ j 
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tnutual yooil uuderbtiiudiug which has prevailed so loni; 
in thin plae<!. anrf which. if nncp Herioualy liisturbed, will 
be succeeded by dinMeiisiouN the more intractablts, becauMe 
juatified iu the mindn of those who resist innovation by a 
feeling of imperative fluty." 

Since that time Phftetou has frqt iuto the ehariot of the 
8un ; we, alas ' can only Ifwk on, and watch him down the 
steep of heaven. Mottuwhik% the landfi, which he is [mssing 
uver, Hurter froin hia driving. 

Such waM the coiumencement of the aBuault of IjibcraliHm 
upon the old oithodoxy of Oxfoixl and England ; aud it 
could not have been broken, as it wan, for so long a time, 
had not a jp'eat change taken place in the circuuistancea of 
that counter-movement whieh had ah^dy started with the 
view of resiating it. For myaelf, I waa not the person to 
take the lead of a ]Jarty ; I never wa.s, from first to last, 
more thau a leading author of a school : uor did I ever 
wish to be*anything else. This is niy own account of the 
matter ; and I say it, neither as iutending to diaown the 
responsibility of what was done, or as if ungrateful to those 
who at that time made more of me thau I deserved, and did 
more for my sake and at my bidding than I realized my- 
self. I am giving iiiy history fi-om my own poiiit of sight, 
and it is as follows :■ — I had lived for teu years among my 
personal friends i the greater part of the time, I had been 
iniluenced. not intluencing ; and at no time Imve I acted on 
others, without their acting upon ro<i. Ah in the cuHtom of 
a Univereity, I had lived witli luy private, nay, with Bome 
of my public, pupilK, and with the junior fellows of my 
CoIIege, without forra or distanee, ou a footiiig of equality. 
Thus it was through friends, younger, for the moat part, 
tlian myaelf, that my principles were spreading. They 

I heard what I said in converaation, and told it to others. 

t Under-gi^aduatcb iii due tiuie took their degi^ee, aiid became 
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privatetutoit* themselves. lii tlieirnews(((((is,theyin tai'n 
preached fche opinions, with which they had alreAiiy become 
ficquainteil Othern went dowii to the country, and became 
curafces nf jiarishBB. Then they had ilown froni Londoii 
parcels of tfae TractH, aud other publication.s. They plaeed 
them in the ahops of local bookHellers, ;^t them into news- 
papei"», introduceil thtiin to clerical meetinjrH, and converted 
more or le*is their Rectoiv atid thL-ir hrother cui-atew, Tliua 
the Movemcnt, viewed with relation to myself, was but a 
Hoating opinion ; it was not a power. It never would have 
been a power, if it had remained iii my haiid». Years 
after, a frieiid, writiny to me in i-einonBtranee at the ex- 
cesses, as ho thought theiii, of niy diseiples, apptied to me 
uiy own verse about St. Gr^ory Nastianzen, " Thou coulrlst 
a people riiise, but couldHt not rule." At tho time that he 
wrote to me, I had speeial iiupedimeuts in tlie way ui Huch 
an exercise of power : hut at no time could I exercise over 
others that authority, which imder the eircumstftiices was 
iinperatively reqnired, My great principle ever was, Live 
and let iive. I never had the staidness or dignity neccsaary 
for a leatier. To the last I never recognized the hold I had 
over young raeu. Of late yeai-s I have read and lieard that 
they even imitated me in various ways. 1 was ijuite un- 
conseious of it, and I thiiik my immediate frienda knew tou 
well how disgusted I should be at sueli proceedings, to 
liave the heart to tell me. I felt great impatieiice at oui' 
l:ieiiig called a pttily, and would not allow that we were 
auch. I had a, lounging, free-and-easy way of cairying 
thiiigs on. I exeicised no snfficient ceuaorship upon the 
Tractn. 1 did not eonfine them to the writingn of sueli 
persons as agreed in all things with myself : aud, as to my 
own Tracts, I priiited on theiu a. notice to the eHect, that 
any one who pleased, might make what use he would of 
them, and repiint them with alterations if he ehose, under 
Ihe coiiWttion that tlieir main acope could iiut be daniaged 
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by Biich a procesa. It was the saiiie with me attei-wardfi, 
UH rtigards other publications. Kor two yeai-n 1 furniahi^d 
a certaiii number ol' sheets for the British Critic iroiu my- 
self and ray fricnds, while a j^entleman waa eilitor, a maii 
of splendid talent, wlio, however, was iscarcely an acqaain- 
tance of miue, and had uo sympttthy witli the Tracts. 
Wheu I was Editor myaulf, frum 1838 to 1841, rn my very 
firfit number T sntiered to appear a crititiue unfavourable 
to my work on Juatification, which had been publisheii 
a few months before, from a feeling of propriety, because 
I Iiad put the book into the hauds of the writer who so 
liandled it. Afterwards I autfered au article asfainat the 
Jeauita to 'appear iu it, of which I did not like the toue. 
When I had to provide a curate for my new chnrch at 
Littlemore, I engaged a friend, by no fault of his, who, be- 
fore he had entered into his charge, preaehed a sermon, 
either in depreciatiou of baptismal i-efjeueration, or of Dr. 
Pusey'a ^aew of it, I showed a similar easiness as to the 
Editors who helped me iu the separate volumes of Fleury's 
Chwrck Histurti ; they were able, leanied, aud excellent 
iueii, but their after-history has shown how little my choice 
of tliem was infliienoed by any iiotion I could have had of 
any intimate agreemeut of opinion between them and my- 
aelf. I shall have to make the aame remark in ita plaee 
conceniing the Livc^i nf tlie English Saintf, which aubse- 
queutly appeared. All this may aeem inconsiatent with 
what I have said of my fierceiiess. I am not bound to ac- 
count for it ; but tbere have been meu before me, fierce in 
act, yet tolerant and raoderate in their reaaonings ; at least, 
so I read history. However, sueh was the caae, and euch 
its eftect upon the Tracta. These at first starting were 
ahort, hasty, and some of them ineliective ; and at the end 
)f the year, when colieeted into a volume, they had a 
llovenly appearance. 
l It was under these cireimistaocen^ftiatTJi;. Vvihri^ ^ouiad 
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1 Imci knuwu hitii w^ll siuce IH'2~ -ti. nud hii,d leit fur 
him aii i^nlhusiastie admiratiDa I uaed to call liim 6 fi.efa^. 
His great Itiarning, hii* imnienBti «UligeDce, his t^cholarlike 
raind, his simple duvotion to the cause oi' relijriou, over- 
came me ; and great of eoiirae was iiiy joy, when iu the 
last days of 1833 he showed a dispONition tu make commoii 
cause with us. Hia Tract On Fmfing appeaied as one of 
the serief) with the date of Decemher 21. He wau uot, 
however, I think, fully associated iii the Movement till 
1836 and 1836, when he publiahed his Tract Ov. Bwptieiti.. 
and Htarted the Librtiri/ of thf Fnthers. He at once gave 
to ufl a poeition an<l a name. Without him we should have 
had little chanee, especially at the early date of 1834, of 
making auy sei'ious resistance to the Liberal aggression. 
Bufc Dr. Vusey was a Professor and Canon of Christ 
Church: he had a vast iniluence in coiisequeiice ol' his 
deep religioUB seriomsness, the munifieence of his ehari- 
ties, his Professorship, his family connexioiis, and his 
easy relations with University authoritiea He was to 
the Movement all that Mr. Rose might have been, with 
that indiapen.sable addition, which was wanting to Mr. 
Kose, the intimate frieniiship and tlie familiar daily 
aoeiety of the pei-sons who had commenced it. And he 
had that special elaim on their attachment, which lies 
in the living presence of a faithful and loyal attectionate- 
nees. There was henceforth a man who coulil be the 
head and eentre of the zealous people in every part of 
the country, who were adopting the new opinions: and 
not ouly 80, but there was one who fumished the 
Movement with a frout to the world, and gained t'or it 
a recognition from other partiea in the University. In 
1829, Mr. Froude, or Mr. Robert Wilberforce, or Mr. 
Newmau were but iudividuals; and, when they ranged 
themselves iu the conteat of that year on t\ie aV^t dt 
Sir RoheFt lugUa, men on either side ooiy a&Vei. N^ViJa. 
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aurprise how tKey yot tlieru, *uJ attaehuil uo Migiiiticaiicy 
to the fact ; but Dr. Pmey was, to use the common ex- 
pression, a liost iii himself ; he was able tti give a name, 
a form, and a pnraonality, to what wom without liini a sort 
of mob : and wheii various pai-ties liaii to meet together in 
order to resiat the Itberal aets of the Govenimont, we of 
the Movement took our place by right among them. 

Such was the benefit whieh he eonferred on the Move- 
ment extemally: nor were the intenial advantages at all 
inferior to it. He was a man of lai'ge designs ; he had a 
hopef nl, sanguine mind ; he had no fear of others ; he was 
haunted by no intelleetual perplexitie.s. Peopie are apt to 
aay that he wae oiice nearer to the Catholie Church than 
he ia now ; I pray God that he may be one day far nearer 
totheCatholicChurch thanhewasthen; for I beHevethat, 
in his i-eason aurl judgment, all the time tliat I knew him, 
he never was near to it at all. When I became a Catholic, 
I was often asked, " What of Dr. Puaey ? " when I said 
that I did not see symptoms of his doing as I had done, I 
was sometimes thought uucharitahle. If confidence in his 
position is (afl it ia,) a first esseutiat in the leader of a party, 
this Dr. Pusey poeseased pre-emineutly. The most re- 
markable instance of this, was his ^tatement, iu one of his 
Bubsequentdefeuces of theMovement.wheii moreover ithad 
odvanced a considerable way iu the directiou of Rome, that 
among ita more hopeful peeuliarities was its " station- 
ariness." He iiiade it in good faith ; it was his subjective 
view of it. 

Dr. Puseys infiuence was felt at once. He.iawthat there 
ought to he more sobriety, more gi-avity, more eai^eful pains, 
more senae of responsibility iu tiie Tracts and in the whole 
Movement, It was through him that the character of the 
Tracts was cliauged. When he gave to us his 'IVact On 
~'aati7ig, he put his initials to it. In 183.^ he published 

eJaborate Trmtise uii Bajjtisni, wVu-c^vvjaaMlowed by 
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other Tracts h'om differoiit authoi-s, if iiot ol' etjual learniug, 
yet of tjqual powor and appo.siteiiiiss. The Catenas of Aii- 
glicau divine.s. projecte*! by me, whieh occni' iii the Series, 
were exccuted with a like aim at greater accuracy ftiid 
method. In 1836 he advertised his great project lur a 
Translation of the Fathers : — hut I must returu to myaelt', 
1 am not writiug the history either of Br. Pusey or of 
the Movement; hut it is a pleasure to me to have been 
able to iiiti'oduce here i'eminisceiicuR of the place which 
he held iu it, which have so direct a bearing on myself, 
that they are no digressiou from my narrative. 

I auspect it was Dr. Pusey'.^ induence and example 
which set me, and made me set others, on the larger and 
more oareful woi-ks in defencc of the principles of tiie 
Moveraent which followed in a course of years, — some of 
tbem demanding and receiving from their authore, such 
elaborate treatment that they did not make theii- appear- 
ance till both ita temper and its fortuiies had clianged. I 
set about a work at once : one in which was brouglit out 
with preciaion the relation in which we atood to the 
Churcb of Koine. We could not move a step in comfui-t, 
till thia waa doue. It was of absolute necessity and a plain 
duty from the first, to provide as soou as possible a large 
statement, which would encourage and reaasure our friends, 
and repel the attacks of our opponents. A cry was lieard 
on all sides of us, tliat tlie Traeta and the writiugs of the 
Fathers would lead us to become Catholics, before we wera 
aware of it. This was loudly expressed by membei-s of 
the Evangelieal party, who in 1836 had joined m in 
making a protest in Convocation against a memorable 
appointment of the Prime Minister. These clergymeu 
even tlien avowed their desire, that the uext time they 
were brought up to Oxford to give a vote, \t i»!v^^ ^ "isi. 
order to pat down the Fopery of the MovemeAiV-. "V^^axfc 
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watf anuther reason still. anti i|uite ais importatit. Muii- 
aignori? Wiseman, with the aeuteness aiid zeal whieh 
might be expected from that gi'eat PrelatL', had antici- 
pated wliat was coraing, hatl returned to England by 

1836, had delivereJ Lectures in Ixiudon ou the iloctrines 
uf Catholicisni, aui.l created aii impression through the 
country, shared in by uuntelves, that we had for our 
opponents iii controveray, not only our brethren, but om- 
hereditary Eoea. lliese were the cii-cumstauces, which led 
to my publication of " 'fhf- Prophetical OJfice of tke 
Ohurch viewp.d rnln.tively lu Romanwm aud PopiUwr 
Proteatantwvi." 

This work employed me for three yeara, from tbe begin- 
ning of 1834 to the end of 1836, and was publiahed in 

1837. It was compased, aftera careful cunaideration and 
comparison of the prindpai Anglican divinea of the 17tli 
century. It was first written in tlie abape of coutroveraial 
cori-espoudence witli a learned Freueb Priest ; then it waa 
re-eaat, and delivered in Leetures at St. Maiy'a: lastly, 
with couaiderable retrenehmenfcs and additions, it waa re- 
written for publicatiou. 

It attempta to trace out the ruilimental lines on which 
ChnRtian faitli and teaching proceed, and tu use fcbem as 
means of defcerminiug the relation of the Roman and 
Anglican systema to each other. In this way it shows 
that to confuse the two together is impoasible, and that 
the Anglican can be as little said to tend to the Roman, as 
the Roman to the Anglicau. The spirit of tbe Volume is ( 
not 80 gentle to the Church of Kome, as Tract 71 publiaheJ > 
tbe year before : on the contrary, it is very fierce ; and i 
thia I attribute to the circumstance tbat the Volume is 
tbeological and didactic, whereas the Tract, being con- ' 
trovereial, assumes ae little and grants as much as possi- 
ble on the poinfcs in diapufce, and insists on pointo of 
08 weil aa of diffeveiia:. K Iwttter and 
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more direct reaaon is, that in my Volume I deal with 
" Romanisin " (as I eall it), not ao much in its formal 
decreee and in the substance of its creed, as in ita tradi- 
tional action and ita authorized teaching as represented 
by its prominent writera ; — whereas the Traet is written 
as if discuHsing the ditfereuees of the Churchea with a 
view to a reconciliation between them. There ia a further 
reason too, which I wili etate presently. 

But this Volume had a larfrer scope than that of 
opposing the Roman systera. It was an attempt at com- 
mencing a aystem of theology on the Anglican idea, and 
based upon Anglican authorities, Mr. Palmcr, ahout the 
same time, waa projecting a work of a aimilar nature in 
hia own way. It waa published, I think, under the title, 
A Treatise on tlie Ckvistian Ckurch. Aa was to he 
expected from the author, it was a most learned, most 
careful compoaition ; and in ita form, I ahould say, po- 
lemicaL So happily at least did he follow the logical 
method o£ the Roraan Schools, that Father Perrone in hia 
Treatise on dogmatic theology, recognized in him a com- 
batant of the true caat, and saluted him aa a foe worthy 
of being vanquiahed. Other soldiers in that fieJd he aeema 
to have thought little better than the Lamknechts of the 
middle agea, and, I dare aay, with very good reaaon. 
Wlien I knew that excellent and kind-hearted man at 
Rome at a later time, he allowed me to put him to ample 
penance for thoae light thoughta of me, which Iie had once 
had, by eneroaching on hia valuable time with my theo- 
logical questions. Aa to Mr. Palmer's book, it waa one 
which no Anghean could write but himaelf, — in no aenae, 
if I recoUect aright, a tentative work. The ground of 
controversy was cut into squares, and theu every objeetion 
had its anawer. Thia is the proper method to adopt in 
teachingauthoritatively youngmen; andtke^wQTVmla.du 
y/aa intended for atadenta ia theology. My ovjiiV«iV,o^ 
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the other hand, waa of a directly teiitative and empirical 
character. I wished to biiild up an Anglican theology 
out of the storefi which already lay ciit and hewn upon 
the ground, the past toil of great divines. To do this 
could not be the work of one man ; much less, could it be 
at once reeeived into Angiican theology, however well it 
was (lone. Thia I fully reeognized ; and, while I trusted 
that my statementa of doctrine would turn out to be true 
and important, still I wrote, to use the commoii phrase, 
" uuder correction." 

'J^ere was auother motire for my publishing, of a per- 
sonal nature, which I think I ehould mention. I felt 
theu, and all along felt, that there waa an intellectual 
cowardice in not finding a basis in reason for my belief, 
and a moral cowardice in not avowing that basis. I 
should have felt myself leaa than a man, if I did not bring 
it out, whatevei' it was. Thia ia one principal reason why 
I wrote and published the Prophetical Office. It waa 
from theaame feeling, thatin thespringof 1836, at araeet- 
ing o£ reeidents on the subjeet of the struggle then pro- 
ceedingagainstaWhigappointment.whensomeone wanted 
UB all merely to act on college and eonservative grounda (as 
T understood him), with as few published statements as 
posaible, I answered, that the person whom we were 
resistiug had committed himself in writing, and that we 
ought to commit ourselveH too. This again waK a main 
reason for tlie publication o£ Tract 90. AJas 1 it was my 
portion for wHole years to remain without any satisf actory 
basia for my religioua pi-ofession, iii a state of moral aick- 
ness, neither able to acquieace in Anglicanism, nor able to 
go to Rome. But I bore it, till in courae of tiine my way 
waa made elear to me. If here it be objected to me, that 
»8 time went on, I often in niy writings hinted at thinga 
' which I did not fully bring out, I aubmit for consideration 
whether tliia occurred except when I waa in great difficul- 
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tiea, how to speak, or liow to be silent, with due ragard 
for the position of mind or the feelingH of otheiw. How- 
ever, I may have an opportumty to aay more on this aub- 
jeet. But to return to the Prophetical Offi.ce. 

I thua apeak in the Introduetion to niy Volume : — 
" It ia proposed," I aay, " to otier helps towards the 
formation of a recognized Anglican theology in one of itH 
departmenta. The present state of our divinity ia aa 
follows: the moat vigorous, the elearest, the moat fertile 
mmds, have through God'a mercy been employed in the 
aervice of our Church : minds too as reverential and holy, 
and aa fully imbued with Aneient Truth, and aa well 
versed in the writings of the Fathers, as they were in- 
tellectually gifted. This is God's great mercy indeed, for 
which we must ever be thankful. Primitive doctrine Iias 
been explored for us in every direction. and the original 
principlea of the Goapel and the Church patientl^' brought 
to light. But one thing is still wauting : our ehampions 
and teachers have lived in stormy times : political and 
other influences have aeted upon them variously in their 
day, and have sinee obstructed a careful consolidation of 
their judgments. We have a vast inheritance, but no 
inventory of our treasures. AU is given us in profu.sion : 
it remains for us to catalogue, sort, di.stribute, select, har- 
monize, and complete. We have more than we know how 
to use; stores of learning, but littie that is pveciae and 
serviceable ; Catholic truth and individual opiuiou, first 
prineiples and the guesaes of genius, all mingled in the 
same works, and requiring to be discriniinated. We meet 
witb truths overstated or miadireeted, uiatters of detail 
variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and 
rules inconsistently urged or discordautly interpreted. 
Such indeed is the state of every deop philosophy 
first stagea, and therefore of theological knowiedge. What 
we need at present for our Church'a well-being, ia not 
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invention, nor originality, nor sajjacity, nor even leaming 
in our divines, at least in the first plaee, though a!l gifts 
of Go<l are in a measure needed, and never can be unaea- 
sonable wheu uaed religiously, but we need peculiarly a 
sound judgment, patient thought, discriuiinatiou, a com- 
prehensive niind, an abstinence from all private fancies 
and capricea and personal tastes, — in a word, Divine 
Wisdom." 

The subject oE the Volume is the doctrine of the Via 
Media, a name which had already been applied to the 
Anglican system by writei-s of 1'epute. It is an expressive 
title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at first 
sight negative. Tbis had been the reason of niy dislike to 
the word " Protestant : " viz. it did not denote the profession 
of any particular religion afc ati, and was compatible witb 
infidelity. A Via Media was but a receding from ex- 
tremes,— therefore it needed to be drawn out into a definite 
shape and eharacter: before it could have claims on our 
reflpect, it must iii'st be shown fco be one, intelligible, and 
consistent This was the first condition of any reasonable 
treatise on the Via Media. The seeond condition, and 
necessary too, wa-s not in my power. I could only hope 
fchat it would one day be fulfilled. Even if fche Via Media 
were ever so positive a religious system, it was not aa yet 
objective and real ; it bad no original anywhere of whieh 
it was the representative. Ifc waa at presenfc a paper 
religion. This I confess in my Introduction ; I say, 
" Protestantism and Popery are real religions . . . but 
the Via Media, viewed as an infcegral sysfcem, has scarcely 
had existence except on paper." I grant the objecfcion, 
though I endeavour to lessen it : — " It still remains to be 

ied, whether what is called Anglo-Catholieism, the 
ion of Andrewes, Laud, Hammond, Bufcler, aud Wil- 
is capable of being profesaed, aeted on, and main- 
d on a large spbere of action, or whether it be a mere 
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modification or traiisition-state of either KomamBin or 
popiilar Protestanti.sm." I truated that nome day it would 
prove to be a substantive religion. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, let me observe that 
this hesitation about the validity ot' the theory of the Via 
Media implied no doubt of the three fundamental points 
on whidi it was baaed, as I have deacribed them above, 
dogma, the sacramental aystem, and anti-Romanism. 

Other investigatioua which had to be followed up were 
of a still more tentative character. The basis o£ the Via 
Media, conaisting of the three elementary points, which I 
have juat mentioned, waa elear enough ; but, not ouly had 
the house itself to be built upon thera, but it had also to 
be fumished, and it is not wonderful ii:', after building it, 
both I and othei^a erred in detail in determining what ita 
fumiture should be, what waa conaiatent witli the style of 
buildiug, and what was in itself desirable. I will explain 
what I mean. 

I had brought out in the Projjhetical O^ce in what 
the Roman and the Anglican systema ditfered from each 
other, but less distinctly in what they agreed I had 
iodeei.1 enumei-ated the Fundamentala, common to both, 
in the following paaaage: — "In both systema the same 
Creeda are acknowledged. Besides other points in common, 
we both hold, that certain doctrines are necessary to be 
believed for salvatiou ; we both believo in the doctrines of 
the Trinity, Inearnation, and Atonement ; in original siu ; 
in the necessity of regeneration ; in the aupernatural gi'ace 
of the Sacraments ; in the Apostolical auceeasion ; in the 
oLIigation of faith and obedieace, and in the eternity of 
future puniahment," — pp. 55, 56. 8o much I had said, 
but I had uot aaid enough. This enumeration implied a 
great many more pointa of agreement than were found in 
those ^&ry Articles which were fundamental. If the two 
Ch.urehea were thua the same iu fundanientals, they were 
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hIho one anJ tlie same In Ruch plain coiiseqiieDceB aawere | 
containecl iit those fundainentalH and in .such iiatural obser- 
vances as outwardly represented them. It wafl an Ajiglicau 
principle that " the abuse of a thing doth not take away 
the lawful use of it ; " and an Anglican Canon in 1603 had 
declared that the English Church liad no purpose to forsake 
all that was held in the Churchea of Italy, Franee, and 
Spain, and reverenced those ceremonies and particular 
point» which were Apostolie. Excepting then such excep- 
tional matters, as are implied in this avowal, whether they 
were many or few, all theae ChurcheB were evidently to be 
conaidered a8 one with the Anglican. The Catholic Chureh 
in all landa bad been one from the first for many centuries ; 1 
then, various portions had followed their own way to tbe j 
injury, but not to the destruction, wliether of truth or of 
charity. These portions or branches were mainty three :— 
the Greek, Latin, and Auglican. Each of these inherited 
the early uudivided Chureh 'in solido as its own poasession, 
Elach branch was identieal with that early undivided 
Church, and in the unity of that Church it had «nity with 
the other hranchea. The tliree brancbea agreed together ] 
in all but their later accidental errors. Some branches | 
had retained in detail portions of Apostolical truth and j 
usage, which the others had not ; and these portions might ( 
be and should be appropriated again by the others whieh i 
had let them slip. Thua, tho middle age belonged to the I 
Angliean Church, and much more did the middle age of 
England. The Church of the 1 2th century was the Cburch 
of the 19tlL Dr. Howley sat iu the seat of St. Thomas 
the Martyr; Oxford was amedieval University. Savir^ 
our engagemeuts to Prayer Book aud Articles, we might 1 
breathe and live and act and apeak, as in the atmosphere { 
and climate of Henry III. 's day, or the Confessors, or of I 
Atfreds. Aud we ought to Ims indulgent to alt that Bome 
lug-Jtt now, aa to what RomB ta.ug\vt tWi\, 9a.Nm^ 
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protest. We might boldly wtslcome, eveii what we cliil not 
ouraelves think right to adopt. And, wheii we were obliged 
on the contrary boldly to denounee, we should ilo so witli 
pain, not with exultation. By very reason of our protest, 
whieh we had made, and made ex animo, we eould agree 
to diHer. What the merabers of the Bible Soeiety did on 
the baeis of Scriptui-e, we could do on the basi.H of the 
Churcli ; Trinitarian and Unitarian were further apart 
than Roman and Anglican. ThuB we had a real wish to 
co-operate with Rome in all lawful things, if nhe would 
let U8, and if tlie rulea of our own Church let us ; and we 
thought there wan iio better way towards the restoration 
of doctrinal purity and unity. And we thought that Ronie 
waa not committed by lier fomial deerees to all that she 
actually taught: and again, if her diaputanta had heen 
unfair to uh, or her rulera tyrannical, we hore in mind 
that on our side too thore had been i-ancour and alander 
in our controversial attacka upoii her, and violence in our 
political raeasures. A« to ournelves beiny flii-ect inatru- 
ments in improving her helief or practice, I uscd to aay, 
" Look at home : let ua firat (or at leawt let ua the while,) 
aupply our own Bhortcomings, before we attempt to be 
physicians to any one else." Thia is very much the .spirit 
of Traet 71, to which I referred ju.st now. I am well 
aware that there ia a paragraph inconsistent with it in 
the Pi-oapectus to the Library of the Fathera : but I do 
not conaider myself responsible for it. Indeed, I have no 
inteufcion whatever of implying that Dr. Fusey concurred 
in the ecdeaiastical theory, which I have been how drawing 
out ; nor that I took it up myself except by rtegreea in the 
courae of ten years. It was necessarily the gi'owth of time. 
In fact, hardly any two persons, who took part in the 
Movement, agreed in their view of the limit to which 
our general principlea might religiously he ca.TT\e,4. 

And nowl have said enough on wliatlcomViVti; VaVft-Ne 
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been the general objects of the varioaa works, which I 
■WTote. edited, or prompted in the ytsars which I aui 
reviewing. I wanted to bring out in a substantive form a, 
living Chureh of England, in a position proper to herself, 
and founded on distinct principles ; as far as paper eooJd 
do it, as far aa eameatly preaehing it and influencing othera 
towardH it, cotild tend to make it a fact ; — ^ living Church, 
made of flesh and blood, with voice, complexion, and 
motion and action, and a wil! of its own. I believe I had 
ao private motive, and no peraonal aim. Nor did I ask 
for more than " a fair atage and no favour," nor expect 
the work would be accomplisheJ in ray days; but I 
thought that enough would be secured to continue it in 
the future, under, perhaps, more hopeful circumstances and 
prospecta than the preaent. 

I will mention in illustration aome of the principal 
worka, doctrinal and hiatorical, which originated in the 
object which I have stated. 

IviTotemyEaaay onJv^tificationmlH^T; itwasaimed 
at the Lutheran dictum that justitication by faith only was 
the eardinal doctrine of Chriatianity. I considered that 
this doetrine was either a paradox or a truism,— a paradox 
in Luthers mouth, a truism in Melanchthon's. I thought 
that the Anglicau Church followed Melanciithou, and that 
in consequence between Rome and Anglieanism, between 
high Church and low Church, there was no real intellec- 
tual ditfereuce on the point. I wished to tiil up a ditch, 
the work of man. In this Volume again, I express my 
desire to build up a system of theology ont of the Anglican 
divines, and imply that my dissertation was a tentative 
Inquiry. I speak in the Preface of " oflering suggestions 
towards a work, which must be uppermost in the mind of 
every tme son of the Eiiglish Church at this day, — the 
consolidation of a theological system, which, built upon 
those formularies, to whicli all clergymeu are bound, may 
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tend fco infonn, perauadti, and abaorb infco itaelf religious 
minds, which hitherto have fancied, that, on fche peculiar 
Proteatant queations, they were seriously opposed to each 
other," — P. vil 

In my University Sermons there ia a eeries of discus- 
aioDs upou the subject of Faith and Reasou ; theae again 
were the tentafcive commencemeut of a grave and necessary 
work, viz. an iuquiry iuto the ultimafce basia of religious 
faith, prior fco the distinetion into Creeda. 

In hke manner in a Pamphlet, which I published in the 
summer of 1838, is an attempt at placing the doctrine of 
the Real Presence ou an iutellectual basiB. The funda- 
mentat idea is consouant to fchat fco which I had been so 
long attached: it is the denial of the existence of .space 
except as a subjective idea of oui- minds. 

The Ckiirck of tke Fathers is one of the earliest pro- 
ducfcions of the Movement, and appeared iu numbere in 
the Br-itisk Magazine, being written with the aim of in- 
troduciug the religioua sentiments, viewe, and customs of 
the first agea into the modern Church of England. 

The Translation of Fleury's Church Histury was com- 
menced under these drcumstances : — I waa fond of Fleury 
for a reason which I express in the Advei-tiaement ; 
becauae it presented a sort of photograph of eccleaiaatical 
history without any comment upou it. lu the event, that 
aimple representation of the early centuries had a good 
deal to do with unsettling me in my Anglicanism; but 
how little I could anticipate thia, will be seen iu the fact 
that the publication of Fleury waa a favourite scheme 
with Mr. Roaa He proposed it to me twice, between the 
yeara 1834 and 1837 ; and I mention ifc aa one out of 
many particulars curiously illustrating how truly my 
change of opinion arose, not from foreign influencea, but 
from the working of my own mind, and the accidents 
around me. The date, from which the portion actually 
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translateil be{fftn, was detenniiieil by the PubliHlier dh 
reasons with which we wei'e not concemeiJ. 

Another historical work, but drawn 1'roiu orifrinal 
sources, wfts given to the world by my old friend Mr. 
Bowden, being a Lifp of Pope Gregory VII. I need 
BCftrcely recall to those who have read it, the power and 
the liveliness of the nan-ative. ITiis compositioo was the 
author's relaxation, on evenings and in his summer vaca- 
tions, from Iii»; ordinary engagements in London. It had 
been suggeated to him originally by me, at the instanoe of 
HQrretl Froude. 

The Series of the Liws of the EngliBh Saints waa pro- 
jected at a later period, under circumstances whieli I shall 
have in the seijuel to describe. Those beautiful eompoai- 
tions have nothing in them, as far as I recoUect, simply 
inconsistent with the general objecta which I have been 
assigning to ray labours iii these yeara, though the im- 
mediate occasion which led to them, aud the tone in 
whieh they were written, had little that was congemal 
with Anglicaniam. 

At a comparatively early date I drew up the Tract On 
the Roman Breviar^j. It frightened my own friends on 
its lirat appearance ; and several years aftei-wards, when 
younger men began to translate for publication the four 
volumes in extenao, they were disauarled from doing so by 
advice to whieh from a sense of duty they listened. It waa 
an apparent accident, which introduced me to the know- 
ledge of that most wonderful and most attraetive monu- 
ment of the devotion of aaints. On Hurrell Froudes 
death, in 1836, I was asked to select one of his books as a 
keepsake. I selected Butler's Analuyy ; finding that it 
had been already choseu, I looked with aome perplexity 
along the shelves aa they atood before me, when an inti- 
aiate friend at my elbow said, "Take that." It was the 

viarj which Hurrell had had wMV \\™ at V 
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Accordingiy I fcook it, stuitiei! it, wrote my Tract from 
it, aiid h&vv it on luy table in coiiMtant usti till tliis 
<lay. 

That tlear and famiUar companioii, who tbu» put tlie 
Breviary into my hands, is still in the Anglican Church. 
So, too, is that early venerated lon{r-loved fiiend, together 
with whom I edited a work which, raore perhape than any 
other, eaused disturbance and annoyance in the Anglican 
world, — Froude'8 Remains ; yet, however judgnienta 
might run as to the prudence of publishing it, I never 
heard any one impute to Mr. Keble the very shadow of 
dishonesty or treacbeiy towards his Cbnrch iii so acting. 

The annotated Translation of the Treatises of St. Atha- 
tiasiv.s was of course in no senae of a tentative character ; 
it belongs to another order of thought. This historico- 
dogmatic work employed me for years. I bad made pre- 
parations for following it up with a doctrinal hietory of 
the heresies whicb aucceeded to the Arian. 

I should make mention alao of the Britiiih Cri.tit: I was 
Editor of it for thi'ee years, from July 183S to July 1841. 
My writers belongGd to varioua aebools, some to none at all. 
The Bubjects are various, — classicai, academical, political, 
criticai, and artiatic, as well as theological, and upon the 
Movement none are to be found wbicb do not keep cjuite 
clear of advocating the eatise of Rome, 

So I went on for years up to 1841. It was, in a human 
point of view, the happiest time of my life. I was truly at 
home. I had in one of my volumea appropriated to myself 
the words of Bramhall, " Bees, by the instinct of nature, 
do love theii- hivea, and birds their neats." I did not snp- 
pose that auch sunabine would last, though I knew not 
what would be its termination. It was the time of plenty, 
and, during ita seven years, I tried to \ay w^ aa Tnoijliv 
could l'or tbe ileartb wbicb was to iollow it. ^ t ■jTOft^^tfei. 
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and spread. I have spoken of the doiiijjs of these yeara, 
siiiee I wais a Catholic, in a pass*age, part of whieh I will 
here fjuote r 

" From begiuninga no aiiiall," I aaid, " from elements of 
thought 80 fortuitous, with prospeets so unpromising, the 
Anglo-Catholic party suddeuly became a power in the Na- 
tional Church, and an objeet of alarm to her rulera and 
friends. Its originators would liave found it difficult to 
say what they aimed at of a practical kind : rather, they 
put forth views aud principles for their own sake, beeause 
they were true, as if they were obliged to say them ; and, 
as they migbt be themselvea aurprised at theii' eameatneas 
in uttering them, they had aa great cause to be surprised 
at the success which attended their propagation. And, in 
fact, they could only say tbat those doctrines were in the 
air ; that to aaaert waa to prove, and that to esplain waa to 
perauade : and that the Movement in wbicb tbey were 
taking pai^t was tbe birth of a crisis rather than of a 
place. In a very few years a school of opinion was 
formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite and progresaive 
in their range: and it extended itself into every part of 
the conntry. If we inquire what the world tbought of it, 
we have stilt more to raise our wouder ; for, not to mention 
the escitemeiit it caused in England, the Movement and 
its party-names were known to tbe poHce of Italy and to 
the back-woodmeii of Ameriea. And ao it proceeded, 
getting atronger and stronger every year, till it came 
into coUision with the Nation, aud that Cburcb of the 
Nation, wbich it began by professing especially to serve." 
The greater its suecess, the nearer was that coUision at 
hand. Tbe tirst threatenings of wbat was coming were 
heard in 1S3S. At that time, my Bishop in a Charge 
^^aaade some light animadversiona, but tliey were animad- 
^BBreiona, on tbe Tracts for the Times. At once I offered 
^^v stop them. What took place on the occasion I prefer 
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to atate m the words in which I related it iii a Pamphlet 
addressed to him in a later year, when the blow actually 
came down upon me. 

"In your Lordship'» Charge for 183H," I eaid, "an al- 
lusion waa made to the Tracta for the Times. Some oppo- 
neats of the Tracts said that you treated them with imdut! 
indulgence. ... I wrote to the Archdeacou on the sub- 
ject, Bubmittiug the Tracts entirely to your Lordahips dia- 
poeaL What I thought aboufc your Charge will appear f rom 
the worda I then used to him. 1 said, ' A Biahop'.s lightest 
■worAexcathedrcl, is heavy. Hia judgmenton a book cannot 
be light. It is a rare occurreiice.' Aiid I otfered to with- 
draw any of the Tracts over which I had control, if I wei-e 
informed which were tliose to which your Lordsbip had 
objections. I afterwards wrote to your Lordship to this 
effect, that ' I trustod I might say sincerely, that I should 
feel a more lively pleasure in knowing that I waa submit- 
ting myself to your Lordships expressed judgment in a 
matter of that kind, than I could have even in the widest 
circulation of the vohimes in queation.' Your Loi-dship 
did not think it necessary to proceed to such a measure, but 
I felt, and always have felt, fcbat, if ever you determined 
on it, I was bound fco obey." 

That day at lengtb came, and I conclude this portion of 
my narrative, with relating the cii-cumHtances of it. 

Fromthefcimethatlhadentereduponthedutiesof Public 
Tutor at my College, when my doctrinal views were very 
different from what they were in 1841, 1 had medifcatied a 
comment upon the Articles. Theu, when tbe Movcment 
was in its swing, friends had said to me, " What will you 
make of tbe Articles ?" bufc I did not share the appreheu- 
aion whieh their question implied. Whether, as time went 
on, I should have been foreed, by the uecessities of the ori- 
ginal theory of the Movement, to put on paper the specu- 
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lations which I had aboiit them, I ain iiot able to conjec- 
ture. The actual cauae of my tloing ao, in the beginning 
of 1841, waa the reatleBHneas, aetual arid prospective, of 
thoae who neither liked the Via Media, nor my strong 
iudf^ent againat Rome. I had been enjoined, I think 
by my Biahop, to keep these men straight, and I wished 
Mo to do: but their tangible difEculty waa Nnbacription 
to the Articles : and thus the cpiestion of the Articlea 
came before rae. It was thrown in oui- teeth ; " How 
can you manage to sign the Articles ? they are directly 
againat Rome." " Againat Rome T' I made anawer, 
" What do you mean by ' Rome ' ? " and then I pro- 
eeeded to make distinctiona, of which I shall now give 
an aceount. 

By " Roraan doctrine " raight be raeant one of three 
things: 1, the Catholic teaching of the early centuries; 
or 2, the formal dotimas of Rome as contained in the later 
Couneils, especially the Council of Treut, and aa condensed 
intheCreedof Pope PiusIV. ; 3, ihe actual popular belief 8 
and usagcB sanctioned by Rome in the eountriea in commu- 
nion with it, over and above the dograas ; and these I 
called " domiuant errora" Now Protestants commonly 
thought that in all three aenses, " Roman doctrine " 
was condemned in the Articles: I thought that the 
Catholic teaching was not condemned ; that the dominant 
errora were ; and aa to the formal dogmas, that some 
were, aome were not, and that the line had to be drawn 
betweeu them. Tliua, 1. Tbe use of Prayers for the dead 
was a Catholic doetrine, — not condenined in the Articles ; 
2. The prison of Purgatory was a Roman dogma, — -which 
was condemned in them ; but the infallibility of E>u- 
menieal Councils was a Romau dogma, — not conderaned ; 
and 3, The fire of Purgatory was an authonzed and popular 

^ error, not a dogma, — whieh was condemned. 

W Farther, I considered that the diffi.c,ulUes, felt by thu 
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peraoQH whoni I have mentioned, iiiainly lay in their mis- 
taking, 1, Catholic teaehing, which was not conJemned in 
the Articlea, for Roman dogma which waa condemned ; 
and 2, Roman dogma, wliich was not condemned in the 
Articlea, for dominant error whieh waa. If they went 
further than fchia, I had nothing more to say to them. 

A furfcher motive which I had for my attempt, was the 
deaire fco ascertain the uitimate points of eontrariety be- 
tween the Roman and Anghciin creeds, and to make them 
&s few as possible. I thought that eaeh creed was obacured 
and miarepreaented by a domiiianfc ciiTumambient " Popery" 
and " Protestanfciam." 

The main theais then of my Elasay waa thia : — the Articlea 
do not oppoae Catholic teachiny ; they but partially oppoae 
Roman dogma ; they for tlie moafc part oppose the domi- 
naufc errora of Rome. And the problem was, aa I have aaid, 
to draw the line as to what they allowed and what they 
eondemned, 

Sueh being the objeet wiiieh I had in view, whafc were 
my proapecfcH of widening and of defining their meaning '! 
The praspecfc waa encouragiug ; there was no doubt at all 
of the elaaticity of the Articlea : to take a palmaiy inatauce, 
the aeventeenth waa assumed by one party to be Lufcheran, 
by another Calvinistic, fchough the two infcerpretations were 
contradietory of each other; why then should not ofcher 
Articlea be drawn upwifch a vagueneas of an equalh' intense 
character ^ I wanfced to ascertaiii what was fche limit of 
that elasticity in the direction of Koman dogma. But nexfc, 
I had a way of inquiry of my owu, which I sfcafce wifchout 
defending. I inatanced it afterwarda in my Easay un 
DoctrinOil Development That work, I beheve, I have not 
read since I published it, and I do nofc doubt at all I have 
made many miatakea iti it ; — parfcly, from my ignorance of 
the details of docfcrine.as theChurchof RomebQldiiitVi.-svfi, 
hat p&rt}j'from /h^ impatience to clear aaVa.T^ea.tan^fttwt 
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the priiiciple of doctrinal Development (waiving the qtiea- 
tion of historical faci) as waa consistent with the strict 
Apostolidty and identity of the CathoUc Creed. In like 
maiuier, as r^ards the 39 Articles, my method of inquiiy 
was to leap in medias res. I wished to iustitute an 
ini|mry how far, in critieal faimeas. the text could be 
opened : I was aiming far more at ascertaiuing what a 
man who snbBcribed it might hold than what he must, so 
that my eonelusions were negative rather than positiva 
It was but a firBt essay. And I made it with the full 
reeognition and conaciousness, which I had already ex- 
preased in my PropKetical Offi.ce, as regards the Via 
Media, that I was makiug only " a firat approximation to 
the retiuired solution ; " — " a aeries of illustrations supply- 
ing hints for the removal " of a difficulty, and with fnll 
aeknowledgment "that in minorpoints,whetberin question 
of fact or of judgment, there was room for ditlerence or 
error of opinion," and that I " ahould not be ashamed 
to own a mistake, if it were proved against me, nor 
reluctant to bear the just blame of it." — Proph. Off. p. 31. 

I will add, I was embarrassed in consequence of my wiah 
to go as far as was possible in interpreting the Articles in 
the direction of Roman dogma, without disclosing what I 
was doing to the parties whose donbts I was meeting ; who, 
if they understood at once the fuU extent of the lieence 
which the Articles admitted, might be thereby encouraged 
to proceed stitl fnrther thau at present they found in them- 
selves any call to go. 

1. Eut in the way of snch an attempt comes the prompt 
objection that the Artielea were actually drawn up against 
" Popery," and therefore it waa transcendently absurd and 
dishonest to suppose that Popery, in any shape,— patristic 
helief, Tridentine dogma, or popular corruption authorita- 
tively aanctioned, — would be able to take ref ugeunder their 
Tbis premiss I denied. "Sot any reVigiQXka 4.cwtrine 
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at all, but a political principle, was the primary English 
idea of " Popery " at the date of the Refomation. And 
what waH that political priiiciple, and how coulrl it best be 
suppreaaed in England ? What waa thegreat queBtionin the 
days of Henry and EUzabeth ? The Supremacy ; — -now, 
was I saying one single word in favour of the Supremacy 
of the Holy See, in favour of the foreign jurisdiction ? No, 
I did not believe in it myself. Did Henry VIH. religiouHly 
hold Justification by faith only ? did he disbelieve Purga- 
tory ? Was Elizabeth zealoua for the marriage of the 
Clergy ? or had she a conscience againat the MasB ? The 
Supremacy of the Pope waa the esaence of the " Popery " 
to which, at the time of the compoaition of the Articles, the 
Supreme Head or Governor of the English Church was so 
viotently hoatile. 

2. But again I said this :— let " Popery " mean what it 
would in the moutha of the compilers of the Articlea, let 
it even, for argumenfa aake, iuclude the doctrinea of that 
Tridentine Council, which was not yet over when the 
Ariiiclea were drawn up, and against which they could not 
be simply directed, yet, consider, what was the object of 
the Govemment iu tbeir imposition ? merely to get rid of 
"Popery"? No; it had the further objeet of gaining 
the " Papiata." What then waa the beat way to induce 
relucbant or wavering minds, and these, I aupposed, were 
fche majority, to give in their adheaion to the new symbol ? 
how had the Arians drawu up their Creeds ? was it not on 
the principle of using vague ambiguous language, whieh 
to the subscribei-s would seem to bear a Catholie aenae, 
but which, when worked out on the long run, would prove 
to be heterodox ? Accordingly, thei-e waa great ante- 
cedent probability, that. fierce aa the Articlea might look 
at first aight, their bark would prove worse than their 
bite. I aay antecedent probability, for to what extfti\t 
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that aurmiae loigtit be tnie, coiild oiily be asceitained by 
inveatigatiou. 

3. But a consideration came up at ono!, which threw 
light oii this surmise : — -what if it should tum out that the 
very men who drew up the Articles, in the very act of 
doingso, had avowed, or rather in one of those very Arti- 
cles themseives had imposed on sufaucribera, a uumber of 
those very "Papisticar' doctrines, which they were now 
thought to deny, as part and parcel of that very Protes- 
tantism, which they were now thought to consider divine ? 
aud this was the faet, and I ahowed it in iny Essay. 

Let the reader obaerve ; — the 35th Article says : " The 
Becond Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine, and necessary for these times, aa doth the 
former Book of Homilies." Here the doctrine of the 
Homilies is recognised as godly and wholesome, and eon- 
ourrence in that recognition is imposed on all subscribera 
of the Articles. Let us then tum to the Homilies, and see 
what this godly doctrine is: I quoted from them to the 
f ollowing etfect : 

L They declare that the so-ealled "apocryphal" book 
ot Tobit is the teaching of the Holy Ghoat, and is S<aip- 
ture. 

iL That the so-called " apocryphal " book of Wiadom is 
Scripture, and the iufnUible and undeceivable word of God. 

iii That the Primitive Church, next to the Apostles' 
time, and, as they imply, for almost 700 years, is uo doubt 
moat pure. 

iv. That the Primitive Church is specially to be fol- 
lowed. 

V. That the Four first General Coan,cils helong to the 
Primitive Church. 

vi That tbere are Six Councils which are allowed and 
received by all men. 
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vii. Again, they speak of a cei-tain truth, aud aay tliat 
it is dticlared by Gods woril, the sentences ot' the ancient 
doctors, arid judgment of the Pnmitivi: Church. 

viiL Of the learned and lioly Biahopn and doctora ot' 
the Church of the firat eight centuries being ot" gi-eat 
authority and credit with the peopla 

ix. Of the declai^ation of Christ aud Hia Apostles and 
all the rest of the Holy Fathera. 

X. Of the authority both of Scripture aud also of 
Augustine. 

xi. Of Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
about thirty other Fathers, to some of whom they give the 
title of " Saint," to others of " ancient Catholic Fathers 
and doctors, &c." 

xil They deelare that, not only the holy Apoatlea and 
disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathera also, before and 
siuce ChriBt, were endued without doubt with the Holy 
Ghost. 

xiiL That the ancient Catholic Fathera say that the 
" Lord'8 Supper " ia tbe aalve of immortality, the sovereign 
preaervativo against death, the food of immortality, the 
healthful graee. 

xiv. That the Lord's Blesaed Body and Elootl are re- 
ceived under the form of bread and wine. 

XV. Tliat tbe meat in the Sacrament is an inviaible meat 
and a ghoatly aubstance. 

xvl That the holy Body and Blood of tliy God ought 
to be touched with tbe mind. 

xvii. That Ordination ia a Sacrament. 

xviii Tbat Matrimony ia a Sacrameiit. 

xix. That there are other Saci-amenta besides " Baptiam 
and the Lord'8 Supper," thougb not "siieh aa" they. 

XX. That the aouls of the Saints are reigning in joy and 
in heaven with God. 

xxi. That aiins-deeds piirge the aou.\ irom ft\ft 'wAfcii^CwQ. 
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and Slthr spot» nf sin, »ati are a pr«etoan raeiUcine, an 

incstimable jeweL 

»«ii . ThatmerdfulnesN wipesoQt an<l washesawaysins, 
as 8s)ves and remediee to heal aores nad grieYous iliseasea 

TTJ ii That the dnty of fasting is a trath more manifest 
than it should oeed to be |VDved. 

xxiv. That fasting, used with prayer, is of great efScacy 
and weigheth much with God ; so the Angel Raphael told 
Tobiaa 

XXV. Thatthepuissant aDdntighty EmperorTheodosius 
was, in the Primitive Church which was most holy and 
godly, excommunicat«d by St Ambrose. 

xxvL That Constantine, Bishop of Rome, did condemn 
Phitippieus. then Emperor, not without a cause indeed, 
bnt very jostly. 

Pntting altogether aside the nnestion how far theee 
separate thesea came under the matter to which suhscrip- 
tion was to be made, it was quite plain, that in the minds 
of the men who wrote the Homilies, and who thus incor- 
porated them into the Anglican s\-st#m of <ioetrine, there 
was no snch nice discrimination between the Catholic 
and the Protestant faith, uo such clear recognition of 
formal Protcstant principles and tenets, no such accorate 
definition of " Roman doctrine," a» is received at the present 
day : — hence great probability acerued t-o my presentiment, 
that the Articles werti tolerant, not only of what I called 
" Catholic teaching," but of much that was " Roman." 

4. And here was auother reasou against the notion that 
the Articles directly attacked the Roman dogmas as de- 
clared at Trent and as promulgated by Pius the Fourth : — 
the Council of Trent was not over, nor its Cauous promul- 
gated at the date when the Articles were drawn up,' so 

' Tbe Popes CoDflrmation o[ the ConociJ, by which its Cfcuons berame 
jfdii undbisliaii tupeTconfimiatione by which they were promulgmted 
" Mftr dated jAaiary S6, 1551. The -^rtides &™ 4ft\pi " " " " 
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that thoae Articlea must be aiming at nomething else ? 
What was that something else ? Tlie Homiliea tell us : the 
Homilies are the beat comment upon the Articles. Let U8 
turn to the Homiliea, and we shall find from first to last 
that, not only is not the Catholic teaching of the firat 
centuriea, but neither again are the dogmaa of Rome, the 
objects of the protest of the compilers of the Articlea, but 
the dominant errors, the popular corruptions, authorized 
or sutfered by the high name oE Rome. The eloquent de- 
clamation of the Homilies finds its matter almrat exclu- 
sively in the dominant errors. Aa to Catholic teaching, 
nay as to Roman dogma, of such theology thoae Homilies, 
as I have shown, contained no small portion themselves. 

5. So much for the writers of the Articles and Homi- 
liea ; — they were witnesses, not authorities, and I used them 
as auch ; but in the next place, who were the actual autho- 
rities imposiug them ? I reasonably considered the autho- 
rity wipQnens to be the Convocation of 1571; but here 
again, it would be found tbat the very Convocation, which 
received and confirmed the 39 Articlea, alao enjoiued by 
Canon that " preachers should be careful. that they ahould 
never teach aught in a sermon, to be religiously held and 
believed by the people, escept that which is agreeabie to 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and which the 
Oatholic Fathera and ancient Biskops have collected from 
that very doctrine." Here, let it be obaerved, an appeal 
is mftde by the Convocation imponens to the very same 
ancient authorities, aa had been mentioned with such 
profound veneration by the writers oE the Homilies and 
the Articles, and thua, if tbe Homilies contained views of 
doctrine which now would be called Roman, there seemed 
to me to be an extreme probability that tbe Convocation 
of 1571 also eountenaiiced and received, or at least did not 
reject, those doctrines, 

6, Aud further, when &i length 1 came BAAmW^^ \jo\kk^ 
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into the text of the Articles, I saw in many casea a patent 
Justificatioi) of all that I had surmiBed as to their vaguenesa 
and indecisiveness, and that, not only on queetions which 
lay between Lutherans, Calvinists, aud Zuinjjlians, but on 
Catholic queationa also ; and I have noticed them in my 
Traet. In the conclusion of my Tract I observe : The 
Articlea are " evidently framed on the principlo of leaviug 
open large questions on which the controversy hingea 
They state broadly extreme truths, and are silent about 
their adjustment. For instance, they say that all neces- 
sary Eaith muat be proved from Scripture ; but do not say 
who is to prove it. They aay, that the Chureh has autho- 
rity ia controverRies ; they do not say what authority. 
They say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture, 
but do not say where the remedy hes when it does. They 
say that worka before grace anrf juatifieation are worthless 
and worae, and that works after grace ttnd juatificatiou are 
aeceptable, but they do not speak at all of works with 
Gods aid before justification. They aay that men are law- 
fuUy called and sent to minister and preach, who are 
chosen and called by men who have public authority given 
them in the Congregation ; but they do not add by whom 
the aathority is to be given. They say that CouucilB 
called by princes may err ; they do not detei^mine whether 
Councils called in the name of Christ may err." 

Sueh were the conaiderationa which weighed with me in 
my inquiry how far the Articlea were tolerant of a Catho- 
lic, or even a Roman interpretation ; and such waa the 
defence which I made in my Tract for having attempted 
it. From what I have already aaid, it wil! appear that I 
have no necd or intention at this day to maintain every 
particular interpretation which I auggeated in the courae 
of my Tract, nor indeed had I then. Whether it waa 

•udent or not, whethcr it was aensihle or not, any how I 
ipted only a tii-st esaay oi a necesaaT^j ■woxV.aQ. esKay 
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which, as I was quite prepared to find, would require 
revision and modification by nieans of the lights which I 
ahould gain from the criticiani of others. I ahould have 
gladly withdrawn any statement, whieh conld he proved 
to me to he erroneous ; I considered my work to he faulty 
and open to ohjection in the same aenae in which I now con- 
sider my Anglican interpretations of Scripture to be erro- 
neous : but in no othei- sense. I am snrprised that men 
do not apply to the interpreters of Scripture generally the 
hard namea which they apply to the author of Tract 90. 
He held a large system ot' theology, and applied it to the 
Articles: Episcopalians, or Lutherana, or Presbyteriana, 
or Unitarians, hold a large system of theology and apply 
it to Scriptura Every theology has its difficultiea ; Pro- 
testants hold juatification by faith only, though there is 
no text in St. Paul which ennnciates it, and though St. 
James expressly denies it ; do we therefore call Protestanta 
dishonest ? they deny that the Chureh haa a divine mission, 
though St. Paul says that it is " the Pillar and ground of 
Truth;" they keep the Sabbath, though St Pau! aays, 
" Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in respect of 
. . . the sahbath daya" Every creed has texts in its 
favour, aud again texts which run counter to it r and this 
is generally confessed. Aud thia is what I felt keenly :— 
how had I done worae in Tract 90 than Anglicana, Wes- 
leyans, and CalvinistB did daily in their Sermona and their 
publications ? how had I done worae, than the Evangelical 
party in their ex animo reception o£ the Services for Bap- 
tiam and Visitatioo of the Sick ? ^ Why waB I to be dia- 



' For iustanoe, lat ottadid mou ooiiaider the tcrm of Abuolmion contaiuBd 
Q thftt Prajer Book, o£ whioh all clorgymen, Evangelical aud Liberal as well 
kB high Chnrch, and (I think) all peraona in Univeraity otBoe deolare that 
■ it oontaineth nothing coiitrar^ to the Word vf God.'' 

I challenge, ia Che sight of all England, Bvangel\CB,\ cW^^dibq. ^ecei^-^ , 
;a pnt on paper aa in (erpretatigii of thia torm. ot wotda.conattAaiAwito '*>«*■' 
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honest aad they immaculate ? Thore was an occasion on 

whieh our Lord gave ati answer, which seemed to be 

I appropriate to my own case. when the tumult broke out 

i i^iust my Tract : — ■" He that is without sin among you, 

f let him firat east a stone at him." I could have faneied 

that a sense of their own ditficulties of iuterpretation woold 

have persuaded the great party I have mentioned to some 

prudence, or at least moderation, in opposing a teacher 

of an opposite schooL Eut I suppose their alarm and 

their anger overcame their sense of Justice. 

In the suddeu stonn of indignation with which the 
Tract was received throughout the country on ita appear- 
ance, I recognize mucli of real religious feeliug, much of 
honest aud true principle, much of sti-aightforward igno- 
rant common seuse. lu Oxford there was geuuine feeling 
too; but there liad been a smouldering, stem, energetic 
animosity, not at all uunatural, partly ratioual, against ita 
author. A false step had been made ; now was the time 
for action. I am told that, even before the publication of 
the Traet, rumoure of its contents had got into the hostile 
camp in an exaggerated form : and not a moment wan lost 
in proceeding to action, wlien I was actually fallen into the 
hands of tbe Philiatines. I was quite uuprepared for the 

<, which Bhall be lesE forced than the moHl objectioDable ot Che 



interpretaitiaDa which Tmct 90 pDts apoD kdj' passage in fMe ArtioleB. 

" UurLonl JesiuChrist, who hath left poujer to HisChurch Co abBolve all 
BiQnera who tmljrepeDt and believeinHim.of Hisgreat mercyforgive thw 
thioe offencBB: and bj Hit atilhoriii/ commitled lome, I abiolve IkeBfroni 
all thi/ lini. iu the Name ot the Pather, »nd of the Son, «id of the Holy 
GhoBt. Ameo." 

iBnbjointheBDmiiu [orni^aauBBditi Englaiidandulsewhere : "DomiDHB 
uoater Jeaua Chrjiitus te abnolv&t ; et ego sucl«riUte ipslm^ te abBOlvo, kb 
li viuonlo excommunicatiouiE et iDterdicti. iu qusututn poasum et tu 
I>eiude e|To le absolvo a i>eccatis tiii^. iu iiouiiue Vt.iri>^ ct Filii et 
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outbreak, and was startled at ita violenee. I lio not think 
I had any fear. Nay, I wiU add, I am not sure that it 
was not in one point of view a relief to me. 

I saw indeed clearly that my place in the Movemenfc 
was lost ; publie confidence was at an eud ; my occupation 
was gone. It waa simply an impossibility thafc I could 
say anything henceforth to good effect, when I hfld been 
poated np by the marsbal on the buttery-hatch of every 
CoUege of my Univeraity, after the manner of discom- 
iDOned paatry-cooks, and when in every part of the country 
aod every ciasa of aociety, through every organ and oppor- 
tunity of opinion, in newspapers, iu periodicals, at meet- 
ings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, in cotfee-rooms, in railway 
carriages, I was denounced as a traitor who had laid his 
train and waa detected in the very act of firing it againat 
the time-honoured Establishment There were indeed 
men, beside» my own immediate friends, men of name and 
poBition, who gallantly took my part, as Dr. Hook, Mr. 
Palmer, and Mr. Perceval ; it must have been a grievous 
trial for themselves ; yet what after all could tbey do for 
me ? Confidence in me was loat ;— bufc I had already lost 
fuU confidence in myself. Thoughta had pa.s.ied over me 
a year and a half before in respect to the Anglican claims, 
whieh for tho time had profoundly troubled me They had 
gone : I had not less confidence in the power and the 
prospecta of fche Apostolicat movement than before; not 
less confidence fcban before in the grievousness of what I 
called the " dominant errors " of Rome : but how was I 
any more to have absolute confidence in myself i how was 
I to have contidence in my presenfc confidence ? how was I 
to be aure thafc I should always tbink a.s I tbought now y 
I felt that by this evenfc a kind Provideuce hail savi'(I nie 
from an impossible positioii in the fufcui-e. 

FirHt, if I rcmember right, fchey wished me ti» withilraw 
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tkf. TmA. TbM I refined to do : I woold not do so (or 
tiut Mk« 'A thrjve nho irere nnsettled or in •iaageT <^ tm- 
mititsmettt. I woold not do eo for my owd sake ; for bow 
eouJd 1 scfjaicMOe tn a mere ProteBtuit mt^pretstioD of 
tim Articte* t how could I range mystU aoMHig tbe pro- 
t u i M oni of a tJieology, of wliich it pot my teetii od edge 
•v«n to beftr the «ound ? 

Nuxt thny «aiil. " Keep silence ; do not defeod tbe 
TrMt;" I aiuiwored, " Yea, it you will not condemn it, — if 
yi)U will allow it U> continue on sale." They pressed on 
niti whumvisr 1 jjave way; they fell back when they saw 
tUA olMtinati^!, Their line of actioii was to get out of nie 
id inuch OH thoy could ; but upon the poiut of their 
toloriiting tlie Tract I wws oliHtiiiatt:. So they let me con- 
(inuH it ou Hale ; and they said they would not condemn 
It, But thcy «aid that tliiH was on condition that I did 
not dcifiiud it, tliat I rttopped tlie series, and that I myself 
puhliHhocl my ownconilcmnutiou in a letter to the Biahop 
of Oxford. 1 iuipute nothlug whatever to him, he was 
pvi'r iiioHt kind to iiitj. AIso, they said they could not 
ftlwWfr for wlmt «omo individual BiahopH might perhaps 
wiy nbout tho Trant in their owu cliarges. I agreed to 
tluiii" oiinditioiiw, My one point waa to aave the Tract 

Not u liiio iu writing was given me, as a pledge of the 
iilwtirvftiioo of Uio uiftiu article on their aide of the eugage- 
uittut. WrU of lottora froui them were read to me, with- 
out Imiit); put iiito luy haiidH. It was an " uudenjtandlug ." 
A olKVor luftu had wariK^i lue against " uuderstaudings " 
wtnko thirttitiu yuira huforo : I have hated them ever since. 

Iit llw last woitls of luy h^tter to the Bishop of Oxford I 
UuM rwdijiuwl luy pl«c« iu the Movemeut :— 

" I hftVf* DOthing to l»«> wirry ftar," I say to Lim, " except 
lmvii\j; inndw j*o«r liimlship auxious. and others whi»n I 
Miu Ununl to n'V»>iv, 1 hnvc uothing lo be sorry for, bat 
(iitiri-^/iiiijt^Unvjoicviuftndbo tltaulvtulfur. I havenever 
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baken pleasure in seemiDg to be able to move a party, and 
whatever influence I have had, has been found, not sought 
after. I have acted because others did not act, and have 
sacrificed a quiet which I prized. May God be with me 
in time to come, as He has been hitherto ! aod He will be 
if I can but keep my hand clean and my heart pure. I 
think I can bear, or at least will try to bear, any personal 
humiliation, so that I am preserved from betraying sacred 
interests, which the Lord of grace and power has given 
into my charge." ^ 

1 To the Pamphlets published iu my behalf at this time I should add 
" One Tract more," an able and generous defence of Tractarianism and No. 
90, by the present Lord Houghton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS FROM 1839 TO 184 

And now that I am about to trace, as far as I can, t 
course of that great revolution of mind, which led me 
leave my own home, to which I was bound by so ma 
strong and tender ties, I feel overcome with the difficul 
of satisfying myself in my account of it, and have recoil 
from the attempt, till the near approach of the day, 
which these lines must be given to the world, forces me 
set about the task. For who can know himself, and t 
multitude of subtle influences which act upon him ? A 
who can recoUect, at the distance of twenty-five years, 
that he once knew about his thoughts and his deeds, a 
that, during a portion of his life, when, even at the tin 
his observation, whether of himself or of the exten 
world, was less than before or after, by very reason of t 
perplexity and dismay which weighed upon him, — wh( 
in spite of the light given to him according to his ne 
amid his darkness, yet a darkness it emphatically wa 
And who can suddenly gird himself to a new and anxio 
undertaking, which he might be able indeed to perfoi 
well, were fuU and calm leisure allowed him to lo 
through every thing that he had written, whether 
published works or private letters ? yet again, grantii 
that calm contemplation of the past, in itself so desirab 
Ho could afibrd to be leisurely and deliberate, while 
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practises on liimself & cruel operatiori, the rippiiig up of 
old griefe, and the ventiiriny again iipon the " iiifanduni 
tiolorem " ot' years, in which the starK of this lower heaven 
were one by one going out? I couUl not in cool blood, 
nor except upon the imperioua call of duty, attempt what 
I have aet myeelf to do. It is both to head and heart an 
extreme trial, thua to analyze what haR so long gone by, 
and to bring out the resulta of that examination. I have 
done various bold things in my life : thia is the boldest i 
and, were I not sure I should after all succeed in my 
obiect, it would be madneas to set about it. 

In the spring of 1S39 my position iii the Anglican 
Chureh was at ita height. I had supreme confidenee in 
my controversial atatus, and I had a great and still grow- 
ing succeas, in recommending it to othera. I had in the 
foregoing autumn beeu somewhat sore at the Bishop'fl 
Charge, but I have a letter which shows that alt annoy- 
ance had pasaed from my mind. In January, if I recoUeot 
aright, in order to meet the popular clamour against my- 
self and others, and to aatiafy the Biahop, I had eoUeeted 
into one all the atrong things which they, and especially 
I, had aaid againat the Church of Rome, iu order to theii- 
insertion among the advertisements appended to our pub- 
lications. Conscious as I was that my opiniona in religion 
were not gained, as the world sairl, from Roman sources, 
but were, on the contrary, the birth of my own mind and 
of the circumstances in which I had been placed, I had a 
seom of the imputations whieli were heaped upon me. It 
was true that I lield a large bold system of religion, very 
unlike the Protestantism of tlie day, but it was the con- 
centration and adjuatment of the statementa of great An- 
glican authorities, and I had aa mnch right to hold it, aa the 
Evangelical, and more right than the Liberal party could 
show, for asserting their own reapective doctrines. As I 
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declared od occasion of Traet 90, 1 claimed. in behalf of 
who would in tlie Anglican Churcli. the right of holding 
with Bramhall a eomprecation with tlie Saints, and the 
Mass all but Tran.su Ixslantiation with Andrewes, or with 
Hooker that Tran.sub.stantiation it^elf is not a point for 
Churches to part communion upon, or with HanamoDd 
that a General Council, truly such, never did, never ahall 
err in a matter of faith, or with Bull that man had iu para- 
dise, and lost on the fall, a supematural habit of grace, or 
with Thomdike that penance is a propitiation for poat- 
haptismal sin, or with Pearson that the all-powerfnl na 
of Jeaug is no otherwise given than in the CathoKc 
Chureh. " Two can play at that," was often in my 
mouth, wben men of Protestant sentiments appealed to 
the Articles, Homilies, or Reformers ; in the sense that, it 
they had a right to speak loud, I had the liberty to speak 
out as well as they, and had the me-ans, by the same 
parallel appeala, of giving them tit for tat, I thougbt that 
the Anglican Church was tyraunized over by a mere party, 
and I aimed at bringing into effect the promise contained 
in the motto to tbe Lyra, " They shall know tbe difference 
now." I only asked to be allowed to show them the ' 
difference. 

What will best describe my state of mind at the early 
part of 1839, is an Article in the British Critic for that 
April. I have looked over it now, for the first time sinee 
it was pubbshed ; and have been struck by it for this 
reason : — it coutaina the last worda which I ever spoke as 
an Anglican to Anglicans. It may now be read as my 
parting address and valediction, made to my friends. I 
little knew it at tbe time. It reviews tbe aetual state of 
thinga, and it enda by looking towai-da the future. It is 
not altogetber mine ; for my memory goca to this, — that 
I had asked a friend to do the work ; that then, the 
■bt eame on me, that I would do vt myaelf ■. a.iid thatr 
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he was good enough to put into niy banda wliflt he had 
with great appositeness written, and that I embodied it 
in my Aiticle. Every one, I thiuk, will recojjnize the 
greater part of it as mine. It was publiahed two yews 
before the atfair of Tract 90, and waw entitled The State 
of Religious Partiea, 

In thia Article, I begin by bringing together testimoniea 
from onr enemies to the remarkable auccess of our ck- 
ertiona, One writer aaid : " Opinions and views of a 
theology of a very marked and pecnliar kind have been 
extenaively adopted and strenuously upheld, and are daily 
gaining ground among a considerable and iufluential por- 
tion of the members, as well aa miniaters of the Eatab- 
Hahed Churcli-" Another: Tlie Movement haamanifested 
itaelf " with the most rapid growth of the hot-bed of theaa 
evil daya." Anothev : " The Via Media is erowded with 
young euthusiaats, who never presume to argue, exeept 
against the propriety of arguing at alL" Another : " Were 
I to give you a full list of the worka, whieh they have 
produced within tho short space of five yeara, I ahould 
surprise you. You would see what a task it woulcl be to 
make youraelf complete maater of their systera, even in 
ita preaent probably immature stat*. The writera have 
adopted the motto, ' In quietuesa and confidence shall be 
your strength' With regard to confidenee, they have 
justified their adopting it; but as to quietness, it ia not 
very quiut to pour forth such a aueceasion of controversial 
publicationa." Another : " The apread of these doctrinea 
is in faet now having the effect of rendering all other dia- 
tinctions obsolete, and of aevering the religious community 
into two portioua, f undamentally and vehemently opposed 
one to the other. Soon there will be no middle ground 
left ; and every man, and especially every clergyman, will 
be compelled to make his choice between the two." &.■&- 
ofcher: "The time has gone by, when ttiosei tm-loT\i\m'a.'^a 
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atid deeply regretted publieatJons can be passeil over witJi- 
out iiotice, and the Itope that their influeiic*; wonld fail is 

now dead." Another: "These doctrines ha*l already 
made fearful progrtwis. Ono of tlie largest churches in 
Briffhton \n crowded to hear them : m is the church at 
Leeds. There are few towns of note, to which they have 
not extended. They are preached in nmall towns in Scot- 
land. They obtain in Elginshire, 600 miles north of 
London. I found them myaelf in the heart of the high- 
lands of Scotland. They are advocated in tho newspaper 
and periodical preas. They have even iusinuated them- 
nelvea into the House of Commons." And, laHtly, a bi.shop 
in a charge : — It " is daily assuming a more serious and 
alarmiug aspect. Under the specious pretence of defer- 
ence to Antiquity and respect for primitive models, the 
foundations of the Pi-otestant Chureh are undermined 
by men who dwell within her walls, and those who sit 
in the Reformei-a' seat are traducing the Reformation." 

After thus stating the phenomenon of the time, as it 
presented itself to those who diJ not sympathize in it, the 
Article proceed-s to account for it ; and tbia it does by con- 
sidering it as a re-action from the dry and superfidal 
character of the religious teaching and the literature of 
the last generation, or century, and aa a result of the need 
which was felt both by the hearts and the intelleets of the 
nation for a deeper philosophy, and as the evideuce and as 
the partial fulfilment of that need, to which even the chief 
authors of the then generation had borne witness. First, 
I mentioned the literary influence of Walter Scott, who 
turned men's minds in the liirection of the middle agea 
" The geueral need," I said, " of somethiug deeper and 
more attractive, than what had offered itaelf elsewhere, 
may be eonsidered to have led to his popularity ; and by 
of his popularity he re-acted on his readers, stimu- 
'r mental thirst, feeding their hopes, aetting 
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before them viHions, which, when once seen, are not easily 
forgotten, and silently indoctrinating thera witfa nobler 
ideaa, which might afterwarda be appealed to as Brst 
principles. " 

Then I apoke of Coleridge, thus: " While history inl 
prose and verse was thua made the instrument of Church I 
feelings aiid opiniona, a philoRophical basis for the sa: 
was laid in England by a very original thinker, who, | 
while he indulged a liberty of speculation, whieh i 
Christian can tolerate, and advocated conelusions which 
were often lieathen rather than Christian, yet after all 
installed a higher philoaophy into inquiring minda, than 
they had hitherto been aceu.^itomed to accept. In thia way i 
he made trial of his age, and aucceeded in intereating its I 
genius in the cause of Catholic truth." 

Then come Southey and Wordsworth, " two living poets, 
one of whom in the department of fantastic fietion, the 
other in that of philoaophical meditation, have addressed 
theniBelves to the same high principlea and feelings, and i 
carried forward their readers in the same direction." 

Then comea the prediction of this re-action hazarded by 
" a aagacious observer withdrawn from the world, and sur- 
veying its movementa from a diatance," Mr. Alexander 
Knox. He had aaid twenty years before the date of my 
Article : " No Church on earth has more intrinaie ex- 
celtence than the English Church, yet no Church probably 
has leaa practical infiuence. . . . The rich proviaion, made 
by the grace and providence of God, for habita of a noble 
kind, ia evidence that men shall ariae, fitted both by 
nature and ability, to discover for themaelves, and to 
dispiay to others, whatever yet reraains undiscovered, 
whether iu the words or works of God." Alao I referred 
to "a much venerated clergyman of the last generation," 
who said ahortly before his death, "Depend otv it,tliftda.-^ 
will come, wben those great doctrinea, no^N \»\m.«i,'^^^^^ 
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brooght oat to tbe light o! day, and then the effect will be 
fearfiil" I remarked upon this, thai they who " now 
blame the impetuosity of the cuirent, sbouid rather tnni 
their animadversions opon those who have dammed ap a 
majestic river, tiU it has beeome a flood." 

These being the circnmstances under which the Move- 
ment began and progreased, it was abeurd to refer it to tiie 
act of two or tbree individuals. It was not so mach a 
movement as a " spirit afloat : " it was within us. " risiiig 
up in hearts where it was least suspected, and working 
itself, though not in secret, yet so sabtly and impalpably, 
as bardly to admit of precaution or encounter on any 
ordinary human rules of oppositioa It i^" I eontinned, 
" an adversary in the air, a something one and entire, a 
wbole wberever it is, unapproacbable and incapable of 
being grasped, as being the resnlt of eauses far deeper 
than political or other visible agenciea, the spiritual 
awakening of spLritual wants." 

To make this elear, I proceed to refer to the chief 
preachers of the revived doctrines at that moment, and to 
draw attention to the variety of tbeir respective ante- 
cedents. Dr. Hook and Mr. Churton represented the 
high Church dignitaries of tbe last century : Mr. Perceval, 
the Tory aristocracy ; Mr. Keble came from a country par- i 
sonage; Mr Palmer from Irelaiid ; Dr, Pusey from tbe 
Universities of Germany, and the study of Arabie MSS.,; I 
Mr. Dodaworth from the study of Prophecy : Mr. Oakeley 
had gained his views, as be himself expresaed it, " partly , 
by study, partly by reflection, partly by conversation with . 
one or two friends, inquirers like himself :" while I speak j 
of myself as being " mucb indebted to the friendship of | 
Archbishop Whately." And thus I am led on to ask, 
" What head of a sect is there '! What marcb of opinions | 
can be traced from mind bo mind among preacbers such as 
Tbey are one and a\\ in ttieii 4egctt« tVe 
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of one Sentiment, which haiS risen up simultaneously in 
many places very mysteriously." 

My train oE thoughfc next led me to speak of the dis- 
ciples of the Movemeot. and I freely acknowledged and 
lamented thab they needed to be kept in order. It ia very 
much to the purpose to draw attention to this point now, 
when such extravagances as then occurred, whatever they 
were, are simply laid to niy door, or to the charge of the 
doetrines which I advocated. A mau cannot do more 
than freely confe&s what is wronj^, say that it need not 
be, that it ought not to be, and that he is very sorry that 
it should be. Now I said in the Artiele, wliich I am re- 
viewing, that fche great truths themselves, which we were 
preaching, must not be eondemned on account of such 
abuse of tliem. " AbeiTations there muat ever be, what- 
ever the doctFtne is, while the hunian heart is sensitive, 
capricious, and waj-ward. A mixed multitude went out of 
Egypt wifch fche Israelifces." "There will ever be a num- 
ber of persons," I continued, "professuig the opinions of 
a movement pai-tj^ who fcalk loudly and sti-angely, do odd 
or fierce things, display themselves unneeessarily, and dis- 
gust other people; persons, too young to be wise, too 
generous to be cautious, too warm to be sober, or too intel- 
lectual to be humble. Such persons wiJl be very apt to 
afctaeh themselves to particular persons, to use particular 
names, to say things merely because others do, and to act 
in a party-spirited way." 

Wliile I thus republiah what I then said about sueh 
extravagances as occurred in these years, at the same time 
I bave a very sti-ong conviction tliat those extravagances 
furnished quifce as much the weleome excuse for fchose who 
were jealous or shy of us, as the stumbling-blocks of those 
who were well ineUued to our doctrines. This too we felt 
at the time ; but it was our duty to see ftvat qws ^ci^ii. 
■Jbould not be evil-upokeii of ; ancl aecor^ivgyY, Wo 
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rhree ot' the writers ot' t-he Trd.cts ror rhe Time» had oom- 
meiiceii ;i SHries ■)!' what rht*y «-alleil P/tiin. S^rncnns 
\vith rhe avoweil puqxj.se '»i 'liscoiira^iiii^ .1111 1 uonvetinjr 
whatever was iippi«h « )r •^xtreine iu ^ur foliowen* : to this 
SerieH I rx)iitrihute<l .1 vcjiuiiie m\'seit 

■ 

rts ronductoi-s ^rtv in rheir Prerace : " U theretore ;k* 

* 

time :^)es 011, rheiv sliali '^e fouiul pei"soiis, who uilmirini: 
the innate oeautv fiiitl majestx' nf rhe tuller svstem ot' Pri- 
initive ^'lu-istianity. unl SL-eini; rlie transceiKlent strenjy^th 

nt* ita principies. >7/r<// hrrtutttf huni 'imi ''(diUdf ^iiivnnitfH 

in rheir behaii:, -^peaivinix the mure freely, ^if^caatfH fhtff 'io 
tntt nn^i tkiiiii 'ii^t^fnif ■i.s ^-nninif.^i iii 'livine ;m<l etemal 
r ru t h. o t' -«uch pei*s< )ns '7 < .s .<///•.// 1 / 7 f^o i lerlarti fjla i 1 1 Ijj, 
rhat. as we should i-ontemplate rh»-ir «Mnnlitiou with serious 

niisjjfivilli^, >i<i "'imni 'hfif •»* rfu itiHl fn:rsnn.s rrnni tr/hnn 

irr .<ln}iUd stitfii ^uppurr. 

■ But if, i>n rhe oclier liaiul, rumv 4iail Ije anv. who, iii 

* 

rlie silent humility >r' rhe-ir 'i\-<'s. .ui«l in rheir imatiecteil 
reverence t*or hoLv rhin;^. <how rliat rhey in truth aecept 
rhese principles ;us reai iiul -^ui^staiicial, and by liabituol 
purity of heart ;in«l -«^renity ot Cfm|.»tjr, ;;ive pnjot' ot* their 
< teep veneratiou rorsacrameiicsau« i sacramental oiilinances, 
rhose ptH^soiLS. "7/.^^//,^ /• « ^ n. r nmf rssm ' i.i iji r /'p nts I ir not, best 
«^xemplify the kind oi .?iiaracier wiiicli tlie writer^s ot the 
Triwrs nn' 'hi' T' nns iiavp wisiied co corm. * 

These (.4erL:ymen had •:hL^ )tfsc oi '.•iaim.s to use these 

l)eautifui words. ror cliuy w«-iv rheuisi.nvt^jj. ali ot' theni. 

importanc writei*s iu riif rraccs. cht- :wo Mr. Kebles, and 

llr. Isaac Williams. Aiid riu>i *>assa;rt^, with wiiieli thev 

ushere<l their Series iuto riif wnrld, 1 luoced in the Article, 

of which [ am Lriviii:; aii Liv:e«>uiic, .uid l addeil, ** What 

-^re cau be iv« [ u i red o t r 1 u- pivac 1 le rs . k* • legl ec ted tr u th. 

t thev shouid Luimit ihat ><.>me, wlio do not as»ent 

mjachiu^,. :uv hoiier .ui'.i otcter mt- u than some 

Thev weiv uot AnsNNevAoW xot \.\ve 'vox^mi^r- 
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ance of those who disbonoured a true tluctrtDti, provided 
they protested, as they di<l, against such iiiteiuperance. 
" They were not answerable for the dust and diw whieh 
attends any great moral inoveiuent. The ti'uer doctriucs 
are, the more liabte they are to be perverted.' 

The notice of theae iucideutal faults of opinion or temper 
iu adherent» of the Movemeut. led ou to a discuasiou of 
the secondary causes, by meaus of whicb a aystem of doc- 
ti-iue may be embraced, modilied, or developed, of tJie 
variety of schools wliich may all be in the One Church, 
aud of the succession of one phase of doctrine to another, 
while that doctrine is ever oue and the same. Thus 1 was 
brought ou to the subject of Antiiiuity, which was the 
basis of the doctriue of the Viit Media, and by which was 
not to be underslood a servile imitatiou of the past, but 
such a reproduction of it as is really new, while it is 
old. ■' We havt; good hope, ' I say, " that a system will 
be risiug up, superior to the age, yet harmoniziug with, 
aud carryiug out its higher points, which will attract to 
itself those who are willing to make a veuture and to face 
difficulties, for the sake of something higher in prospect. 
On thas, as on other aubjects, the proverb will apply, 
' Fortes fortuna adjuvat' " 

Lastly, I proceeded to the question of that future ol' the 
Anglican Cburcb, which was to be a uew birth of the 
Ancieut Keligion. And I did uot veuture to pronounce 
upou it. " About the future, we have no prospect before 
our minds whatever, good or bad. Ever since that great 
luminary, Augustine, proved to be the last bishop of 
Hippo, Christians have had a lessou agaiust attempting to 
foretell, how Providence will proaper and " [or ?] " bring 
to au eud, what it begins." Perhaps the lately-rerived 
principlea would prevail in the Anglican Church ; perhaps 
they would be lost in "some miserable ae.ta?m, ot wsKift 
more miserabJe eooipromise; but ihere \*aa "n.c.'OK\»% 
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h iD ventiirlng to predict thAt " neither Puritanism 
nor Liberalism had any pernianeDt inheritance within 
her. " 

Then I went on: " Ah to Liberalism, we think the 
forraularies of the Church will ever. with the aid of a good 
Provideuce, keep it from making any serious inroada upon 
the clergy. Besides, it ia too cold a principle to prevail 
with the inultitude. " But as regarded what was cailed 
Evangelical Religion or Puritanism, there was more to 
cause alarm. I observed upon its organization ; but on 
the other haud it had no intelleetual basis; no intenia] 
idea, no principle of unity, no theology. " Its adlierents," 
I said, " are already separating f rom each other ; they will 
melt away like a snow-drift. It has no atraightforwai-d 
view on any one point, on which it professea to teacli, and 
to hide ita poverty, it has dressed itself out in a maze of 
words. We have no dread of it at all ; we only fear what 
it may lead to. It does not stand uu intrenched ground, 
or make any pretence to a positiou ; it does but occupy 
the space between conteuding powers, Catholic Truth and 
Bationalisni. Then indeed will be the steru enccuuter, 
wlien two real and liviug principles, simple, entire, and 
cousistent, one iu the Church, the other out of it, at 
length rush upou each other, conteuding not for names 
and words, or half-views, but for eiementary notions tuid 
distinctive moral charactera." 

Whether the ideas of the comiug age upon religion 
were true or false, at leaat they wouid be real. '" In the 
present day,"" I said, " mistiueas is the mother of wisdom. 
A man who can set dowu a half-a-dozen general proposi- 
tiona, which escape from destroying one anotJier only by 
being diluted into truiama, who can hold the balauce be- 
tween opposites so skilfully aa to do witbout fulcrum or 
who never enunciatea a truth without guarding 
ieii against being auppoaed to ex.(;\uife \jW wmtradic- 
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tory, — who holds that Scripture ia the only authority, yet 
that the Chm'ch is to be deferreJ to, that faith onJy 
justifiee, yet that it does uot justify without works, that 
jfrace does not Jepend on the sawamenta, yet ia not given 
without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance, yet 
those who have them not are in the same religious con- 
dition as thoae who have, — this is your aafe man and the 
hope of the Chureh; thia ia what the Chm-eh ia aaid to 
want, not party men, but aenaible, temperate, sober, well- 
judging peraons, to guide it through the channel of no- 
meaniug, between the Scylla and Charybdie of Aye and 
No." 

This atate of thinga, however, I said, eoutd not laat, if 
men wei-e to read and tliink They " will not keep in that 
very attitude which you call souud Church-of-Englandisra 
or orthodox Protestantism. They cannot go on 1'or ever 
standiug ou one leg, or aitting without a chair, or walking 
with their feet tied, or like Tityruss stags graziny in the 
air. They will take one view or another, but it will be a 
eonaisteut view. It may be Liberalism, or Erastianism, 
or Popery, or Catholicity ; but it will he real." 

I concluded the Article by saying, that all who did not 
wiah to be " deraoci^atic, or pantheiatic, or popish," muet 
" look out for some Via Media wbich will preserve ua frora 
what threateus, though it canuot reatore the dead. The 
apirit of Luther ia dead ; but Hildebrand and Loyola are 
alive. Is it senaible, aobei', judicioua, to he so very angry 
with those wiitura of the day, who poiiit to the fact, that 
our divines of the seventeenth century have oaeupied a 
ground whicJi is the true and intelUgible mean between 
extremea { la it wiae to quarrel with this gi-ouud, beeauae 
it is not exactly what we should choose, had we the power 
of choice i Is it true moderation, iiistead of trying to 
fortify a middle doctrine, to tiing atonea a.t thcm -«^iCi lisi V 
WouJd you rather have your aoD.» aii.4 is.Ai'^'^'*^^ 
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members of the Church ot England or of the Church of 
ilome ? " 

Aud thus I left the matter. But, while 1 was thus . 
epeaking of the future of the Movement, I was in truth 
■winding up my accounts with it, little dreaming that it 
waa 80 to be ; — while I was Btill, in some way or other, 
feeling about for an available Via Media, I was aoon to 
live a shock which waa to cast out of my imagination 
all middle courses aud compromises for ever. As I liave , 
Baid, thia Article appeared in the April number of the 
Britisk Oritic ; in the July uumber, I cannot tell why, ' 
there ia no Article of mine; before the number for 
Oetober, the eveut had happened to which I havu 
alluded. 

But before 1 proceed to deseribe what happened to me 
in the eummer of 1^39, I must detaiu tlie reader i'or a 
while, in order to describe the isBwe of the controversy 
between Rome and the Anglican Church, as I viewed it. i 
This will invotve some dry discussion ; but it is as neces- 1 
aary for my nan-ative, as plans of buiidings and home- 
I Bteads are at times needed in the proeeediugs of our law 
courts. 

I have said already that, though the object of the Move- { 
meut was to withstand the LiberaUsm of the day, I found | 
I and felt this could not be done by mere negatives. It was 
neeessary for us to have a poaitive Church theory erected 
on a definite basis. Tliis took mu to the great Anglicau 
divinea ; and then of course I found at ouce that it waa 
impossible to form auy auch theory, without cuttiug acroBs 
the teachiug of the Church of Rome. Thus came in the 
Roman controversy. 

When I tirst tumed myself to it, I had neither doubt 
on the Bubject, nor suspicion that doubt would ever come 
upon me. It wus iu this state of mind that I began to 
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read up Bellarmine oo the one baDd, and auniberless 
Anglican writers on the other. But I soon found, as 
othera had found before me, that it was a tangled and 
manifold controveray, difficult to master, more difficult to 
put out of haud with neatnesa and preeisiou. It was easy 
to make poiuts, uot easy to sum up and aettle. It was 
not easy to lind a clear issue for the dispute, and still less 
by a logical procesa to decide it in favour ot' Anglicanism. 
Tliis diiEeulty, however, had no tendency whatever to 
haraas or perplex me : it waa a matter which bore not on 
convictions, but on proofs. 

First I saw, as ail aee who atndy the subject, that a 
broad distinction had to be drawn between the aetual state 
of belief and of usage in the countries which were in com- 
munion with the Komau Chui'ch, and her formal dogmas ; 
the latter did not cover the former. Senaible pain, for 
inatance, is not implied in the Trideutine deci'ee upon 
Purgatory ; but it was the traditiou of the Latin Church, 
and I had neen the pictureu of bouIb io tiames io the atreets 
of Naplea Bishop Lloyd had brought this diatinction out 
Btrongiy in ao Aiticle in the British Critic in 1825; indeed, 
it waa one of the most cooimoo objeetions inade to the 
Cb.ureh of Rome, that she dared not commit herself by 
formal decree, to what nevertheless she sauctioned and 
allowed. Accordingly, in my tropketical Ojjice, I view 
as simply sepai'ate ideas, Komc quiesceot, and Bome io 
action. I cootrasted hur creed ou the one haod, with her 
ordinary teachiog, her controversial tone, her poUtical and 
social bearing, aud her popular beliefs and practicee, on 
the other, 

While I made this distinction betweeo the decreea and 
the traditions of Kome, I drew a parallel diatinctiou 
between Anglicanism quiescent, aod Aoglicaniam io action. 
In its formal creed Anglicaoism was oot at a great distaoce 
from EiOme ; far otherwise, wheii viewed io its iosulai' space, 
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tiie traditiona of its establishmeQt, its historical charac- 
teriaticsjits controversial raneour, aud its private judgraent. 
I diaavowed and condemiied those excesses.and called them 
Protestantism " or " Ultra-ProtestautiBm : " 1 wished to 
ud a parallel diaclaimer, on the part ol' Koman eontrover- 
sialists, of that popular system oi beliefs and uaages in 
their own Church, which I called " Popery." When that 
hope was a dream, I saw that the controveray lay between 
the book-theology of Aiiglicanism on the oue side, and the 
hving system of what I called Roman comiption on the 
other. I couid not get further than this ; with this result 
I was forced to content myself. 

These then were the parties in the controverayi — the 
Anglican Via Media aud the populai' religion of Rome. 
And next, as to the issiie, to which the controversy between 
them waa to be brought, it was thia ; — the Auglican dis- 
putant took his stand upon Antiquity or ApoatoHcity, the 
Boman upon Catholicity. The Auglieau said to the 
Boman : " There ia but Oue Faith, the Aucient, and you 
have not kept to it ; " the Koman retorted : " There is but 
One Church, tlie Catholic, aud you are out of it." The 
Anglican urged " Your apecial beliefs, practices, modes of 
action, are nowhere in Antiquity ; " the Roman objected : 
" You do not communicate with any one Chureh beaides 
your own and its otishoots, and you have discarded prin- 
ciplea, doctrines, sacraments, and usages, which are and 
ever have been received iu the East and the Weat." The 
true Church, as defined in the Creeds, waa both Catholie 
and Apoatohc ; now, as I viewed the controversy in which 
I waa engaged, England and Rome had divided these 
uotes or prerogatives betweeu them : the cauae lay thus, 
Apostolicity vnrsus Catholieity. 

However, iu thua atating the matter, of courae I do not 
wish it auppoaed that I allowed the note of Catholicity 
really to belong to Rome, to the diaparagement of the 
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Anglican ChureU ; but I considered that the apedal point 
or plea of Rome iii the controversy waa Catholicity, as tlie 
Anglican plea was Antiquity. Ot' course I coiiteuded that 
the Goman idea of Catholicity was not ancient and apoa- 
tolie. It was in my judgment at the utmost only natural, 
becoming, espedient, that the whole of Christendom should 
be united iu oiie visible body ; while auch a imity might, 
oii the other haud, be nothing more than a mere heartlesa 
and political eombination. For myself, 1 held with the 
Anglicau divinus, that, in the Primitive Church, there was 
a very real mutual independenco between itn aeparate 
parts, though, fi-om a dictate of charity, there was in fact 
a close uuiou between them. I cousidered that each See 
and Iliocese might be compared to a crystal, aud that each 
waa similar to the rest, and that the sum total of them all 
was only a collection of crystaln. The onity of the Church 
lay, not iu its being a polity, but iu its bciug a family, a 
race, comiug down by apostolical desceut from it*i first 
founders and bishops. And I conaidered thin truth brought 
out, beyoud the possibility of dispute, iu the Epistles of St. 
Iguatius, in which the Biahop is represented as the one 
supreme authority in the Church. tiiat ls, in tii» own 
place, with no one above him, except as, for the sake of 
ecclesiastical order and expedience, an-angeraents had been 
made by which one was pat over or under another, So 
rauch for our own claim to Catholicity, wbich was so per- 
versely appropriated by our opponeuts to tbemselves :■ — -on 
the other haud, as to our apeeial stroug poiut, Aiitiquity, 
while, of course, by raeana of it, we werc able to coudemn 
most emphatically the novel claira of Rorae to doraineer 
over other Churches. which were in truth her equals, fur- 
ther than tliat, we thereby especially convicted.her of the 
iutolerabJe olience of having added to the Faith. This 
was the ei-itical head of aecusation urged agaiust her by 
the AngUcan disputant ; and as he referred to fSL Ignatius 
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^^^H ii] proof tbftt be himself was a true Catholic. io spite of 
^^^^ beiti^ rteparat«tl from Romt^, so he triumphaiitly referred 
^^^1 to the Treatiw of ViDcentiua of Leriiis upoii the " Quod 
^^^H «emper, quod ubique, quoii ab omuibus," in proof that the 
^^^1 oontrovenualist» of Rome, in spite of their poesession of 
^^^B tbe Catholic name, were separated in their creetl from the 
^^^H ApoHtolical and primitive faith. 

^^^K Of course tho»e controversialists had their own mode of 
^^^ AnsweriDfrhim, with whichlamnotconcemediuthisplace; 
' here I am only concemed with the issue itself, between the 

one party and the other — Antiquity versus CathoUcity. 

Now I willproceedtoillustrate whatlhave beensayiiig 
of the status of the controversy, as it presented itself to my 
miud, by extracts from my writings of the dat«s of 1836, 
1840, and 1841. And I introduce tliem with a remark, 
which especially applies to the paper, from which I shal) 
(luote tiTNt, of the date of 1836. That paper appeared in 
the March and April numbers of the British Magazine ot' 
that year, and was entitted Homt Thoughts Abroad. 
Now it will be found, that, in the discussion which it con- 
taius, as in various other writicgs of mine, when I was iu 
the Anglican Church, the argument in behalf of Rome is 
stated with considerable perspicuity and forca And at 
the time my friends aad supporters cried out, " How im- 
prudent ' " and, both at the time, and especially at a later 
date, my enemieB have cried out, " How insidious ! " 
Friends and foes virtually agreed in their criticism ; I had 
set out thu cause which I was combating to the best 
advantage : this was an offence ; it might be from impru- 
dence, it might be with a traitorous design. It was from 
neither the one nor the other; but for the foHowing 
reasona First, I had a great impatience, whatever was 
y the subject, of not bringing out the whole of it, as clearly 

^^^ as I couJd ; next I wiahed to be as fair to my adversaries 
^^^M pcmjbh ; and thirdly 1 tUougUt t\\at iXvctk -«aa b. '^«fA 
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rleal of shallowness among our own friends, and that they 
uiidervftlued the atrength of the argument iii hehalf of 
Rome, and that they ought to be roused to a more 
exact apprehennioii of the poflition of the controveitij'. At 
a later date, {1^41.) when I really felt the force of the 
Roman wide of the ([uestioii myself. aa a difEculty which 
had to be met, 1 had a fourth reawon for such fi-ankness iii 
argument, and that was, hecause a number of peraons were 
unsettled far nioi^e thau 1 was, as to the Catholicity of the 
Anglican Ohurch. It was quite plain that, uiilei^ I was 
perfectly caiidid in stating what conld be aaid agaiust it, 
there was no chance that auy representationa, whicli I felt 
to be in its favoiu% or at leaat to be adverse to Rome, 
would have had any succefis with the persons in ijuestion. 
At all times I had a deep conviction, to put tho matter on 
the lowest ground, that "honesty was the best policy." 
Accordingly, in July 1841, 1 expresaed myaelf thus on the 
Auglican difficulty : " Thia is an objection which we muat 
honeatly aay ia deeply felt by many people, and not incon- 
aiderable ones ; aiid the more it ia openly avowed to be a 
difficulty, the better ; for there is then the chance of its 
being acbnowledged, and in the courae of time obviated, as 
f ar as may be, by thoae who have the power. Flagrant evils 
cure themselves by being flagrant; and we are aanguine 
that the time is conie when so great au evil as this is, 
cannot atand its ground against the good feeling and 
common sense of religious persons. It ia the very strength 
of Romanism against us; and, unleas the proper persons 
take it into their serious cousideration, they may look for 
certain to undergo the loas, as time goes on, of some whoni 
they would least like to be lost to our Chureh." The 
meaaure whieh I had especially in view in thia passage, 
waa the project of a Jcrusalem Biahopne, whieh tlie then 
Archbiahop of Canterbury was at tliat t\.a\*i wmtaniWi, 
witb M. Btmnen, and of which 1 sViai^i ape&V. nwta W '^hve. 
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sequel And now to return to the Home Tkongkta Abroad 
of the spring of 1836 :— 

The discussioD contained iu this compoBitiou rnns in 
the fortu of a dialognia One of the disputants says: 
" You say to me that the Chureh of Rome ta eomipt 
What then ? to cut oif a limb ie a strauge way of saviiig 
it from the iufluence of some constitutioual ailmeut. Indi- 
gesfcion may cause cramp in the estremities : yet we spare 
our poor feet uotwithstanding. Surely there is sach a 
religiouH fact as the existence of a great Catholic body, 
union with which is a Christian privilege and duty. Sow, 
we Engliflh are separate from it." 

The other answers : " The present is an unsatisfaetory, 
miserahle state of thiugs, yet I can grant no more. The 
Church is founded on a doctrine,— on the gospel of Truth : 
it is a means to an end Periah the Church, (though, 
blessed be the promise ! this cannot be,) yet let it perish 
rather than the Truth should faiL Purity of faith is more 
precioUH to the Christian than unity itself. If Bome has 
erred grievously in doctrine, then it is a duty to separate 
even from Rome." 

His friend, who takes the Eoman side of the argument, 
refers to the image of the Vine and its branches, which is 
found, I think, in St Cyprian, a£ if a branch cut from tiie 
Cathoiic Vine must ueceHsarily die. Also he quotes a 
paHsagc from St Auguntine in controversy with the Dona- 
tists to the Bame effeet : viz. that, as being separated from 
the htyly of the Church, they were ipso farto cut off from 
the lieritage of Christ And he quotes St. Cyrils argn- 
ment drawn from the very title Catholic, which no body 
or coramunion of men has ever dared or been able to 
appropriate, besides one. He adda, " Now I am only con- 
tending for the fact, that the communion of Rome consti- 
tates the main body of the Church Catholic, and that we 
are «plit off from it, and in the condition of the Donatists." 
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The other replies hy denyiiig the fact that the present 
Ronian comraunion is like St. Augustines Catholic Church, 
inaamuch as there must be taken into account the large 
Anglican and Greek communions. Preaently he takes the 
offensive, naming distinctly the points in which Rome has 
departed fTOm Piimitive Chriatianity, viz. "the practical 
idolatry, the vii-tual worship of the Virgin and SaintB, 
which are the offenee of the Latin Church, aud the degra- 
dation of moral truth and duty, which follows from tliese." 
And again : " We cannot join a Chureh, did we wiah it 
ever so much, which does not acknowledge our orders, 
refuaea us the Cup, demands our acquiescence in image- 
worship, and excommunicates us, if we do not receive it 
and all other decisione of the Tridentine Couneil." 

Hia opponent answers theae objectiona by referring to 
the doctrine of " developments of gospel truth." Besides 
"The Anglican aystem itself ia not found complete in 
those early centuries ; so that the [Anglican] principle 
[of Antiquity] ia self-ileatruetive." "When a man takes 
up thia Via Media, he is a mere docf.nnaire ; " he is like 
thoae, " who, in some matter of buainess, atart up to auggest 
their own little erotchet, and are ever meaauring mountaina 
with a pocket ruler, or improving the planetary coursea." 
" The Via Media hae alept in librariea ; it is a aubstitute of 
infancy for manhood." 

It is plain, then, that at the end of 1835 or beginuing 
of 1836, 1 had the whole atate of the question before me, 
on which, to my mind. the decision between the Churches 
depended. It is observable that the queation of the posi- 
tion of the Pope, whether aa the centre of unity, or as the 
source of juriadiction, did not come into my tboughts at 
all ; nor did it. I think I may say, to the end I doubt 
whether I ever distinetly held any of hia powera to be de 
jv/re divi^no, while I was in the AnglicanChurch: — not that 
I saw any djtfipulty in the doctrijie ; not that in coiinexion 
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^^H With the history of St. Leo, ot which I shall speak by aui) 

^^^■by, the itlea of his iiifaiHlnlity did not cross my miDd, for 

^^^Bit did, — biit aftur all, iu my view the controversy did not 

^^^H tum upon it : it turned upon the Faith and the Cbun^ 

^^^■This was my isaue of the contioversy from the beginning 

^^^Vto the eud. There waa a contrariety of claims between 

^^^1 the Roman aud An^licaii religious, and the history of my 

^^^V eonversion is aimply the procesH of working it out to a 

^^B aolution. In 1838 I illustrated it by thtt contrast presented 

to UH between the Madonna and Child, and a Calvary, 

The peculiarity of the Anglican theology was this, — that 

it "suppoaed the Truth to l>e entirely objective and de- 

tached, not " {as in the theology of Rome) " lying hid 

in the bosom of the Church as if oue with her, clinging 

to and (as it were) lost in her embrace, but as being 

sole and unapproachable, aa on the Crosa or at the 

ResuiTection. witb the Chureb close by, but in the back- 

ground." 

As I viewed the controveray iu 1836 and 1838, so 1 
viewed it in 1840 and 1841. In the Britisk Critic of 
January 1840, after gradually inveatigating how the 
matter lies between the Cburches by means of a dialogue, 
I end thuB : It would seem, that, in the ahove diacussion, 
each disputant has a strong point : our stroug point is the 
argument from Primitivenesa, that of Romaniats from 
Universality. It is a fact, however it is to be accouuted 
for, that Rome haa added to the Creed ; and it is a fact, 
however we justify ouraelvea, that we are eatranged from 
the great body of Christians over the world. And eaeh of 
these two facts is at first sight a grave difficulty in the 
live systems to whieh they beloug." Again, " While 
tome, though not deferring to the Fathera, recognizes 
1, and England, not deferring to the large body of the 
recognizes it, both Rome and England have & 
ar up." 
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And still more strongly, iii July, 1841 1 

"If the Noto of sehism, on the one hand, lies against 
Englanii, an antagonist disgrace lies apon Rome, the Note 
of idolatry. Let us not be mistakcn here 1 we are neither 
accuaing Rome ot" idolatry nor ourselv&s of achiem ; we 
thiuk iieither eharge tenable ; but stil! the Roman Chureh 
practises what is so like idolatry, and the Engliah Churcli 
makes much of what is ao very like achinm, that without 
decidiufT what ia the duty of a Roman Catholie towards 
the Church of Eugland in her present atate, we do serioualy 
think tliat membei-a of the English Churcli have a provi- 
dential direction given them, how to comport themBelves 
towards the Church of Rome, while she is what ahe ia." 

One remark more about Antiquity and the Via Media. 
As time went ou, without doubting the strength of the 
AngUcan argument from Antiquity, 1 felt also that it waa 
not merely our special plea, but our only one. Alao I felt 
that the Via Media, whieh waa to repreaont it, was to be a 
aortof remodelledandadaptedAntiijuity. Thialadvanced 
both in Home Thoughts Abroad and in the Article of the 
Britiah Gntic which I have anatyzed above. But this cir- 
cumstance, that after all we must use private judgment 
upon Antiquity, created a sort of diatrust of my theory 
altogether, which in the concluaion of my Volume on the 
Prophetical Offi^ce (1836-7) I expreaa thus: " Now that 
our diacusaiona draw to a close, the thought, with which 
we entered on the aubject, ia apt to recur, when the 
excitement of the iiiquiry haa subsided, and wearinesa has 
succeeded, that what haa been aaid ia but a dream, the 
wanton exercise, rather than the praetical conclusions of 
the intellect." And I conclude the paragraph by antiei- 
pating a line of thought into which I waa, in the event, 
almoat obliged to take ref nge : " After all," I say, " the 
Church is ever invisible in ita day, and faith only appre- 
hendfi it." What was this, but to give up the Notea ol' 
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» visible Church altogether, whether the Catholic Note or- 
the Apostolic i 

The Long Vacation of 1839 began «arly. There had 

been a great many viaitors to Oxford from Easter to 

Commemoration ; and Dr. Puseys party had attracted 

ftttention, more, I think, than in aiiy former year. I had 

put away from me the controversy with Rome for more 

than two yeara. In my Parochial Sermona the subject 

had at no time been iutroduced : there had been nothing 

for two years, either in my Tracta or iu the British Oritie, 

of a polemical character. I wae returuing, for the Vaca- 

tion, to the course of reading which I had many yeara 

before choseu aa eapecially my own. I have uo reaaon to 

auppose that the thoughts of Bome came acrass my mind 

at all About the middle of June I began to study and 

master the hiatory of the Monophysitea. I waa absorbed 

in tha doetrinal questiou. This was from about June 13th 

^^^ to August 30th. It was during thia course of reading that 

^^L for the first time a doubt came upou me of the teuableness 

^^H of Anglicauism. I recolleet on the 30th of July men- 

^^F tioning to a friend, whom I had accidentally met, how 

' remarkable the history was; but by the end of Auguat I ' 

was serioosly alarmed. 

I have deacribed iu a former work, how the hiatory 
affected me. My atronghold was Antiquity ; now here, 
in tbe middle of the fifth century, I found. as it seemed to 
me, Chi-istendom of the sixteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies reflected- I saw my face iu that mirror, and I was 
a Monophyaite. The Chureh of tbe Via Media was in the 
position of the Oriental communion, Rome was where she 
now is ; and the Protestants were the Eutyehiana. Of ali 
passagea of history, since history haa been, who would 
have thought of going to the sayings and doings of old 
Eut^yclies, that delirus senex, aa (I thiuk) Petavius calla 
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him, and to the enormities of the unprincipled Dioecorut«, 
in order to be converted to liome ! 

Now let it be simply understood tliat I am not writing 
controversially, but with the one object of relatiug things 
as they happeued to me in the courae of my eonvergion. 
With this view I will quote a passage from the account, 
which I gave in 1850, of my reanonings and feclings in 
1839: 

" It was diffieult to make out how the Eutychians or 
Monophysites were heretics, unless Protestants and An- 
glicans were heretica also; ditficult to liiid arguments 
against the Tridentine Fathers, which did not tell against 
the Fathers of Chalcedon ; dilficult to coudemn the Popes of 
the sixteenth century, without coudemning the Popes of 
the fifth. The drama of religion, and the combat of truth 
and erro^, were ever one and the same. The priuciples 
and proeeedings of the Church now, were those of the 
Chureh then ; the principles and proceedings of heretics 
then, were those of Protestants now. I found it so,— 
almost fearfully ; there was an awful similitude, more 
awful, because ao silent and unimpassioned, between the 
dead records of the past and the feverish chrouicle of the 
present. The shadow of the tifth century waa on the six- 
teenth. It was likea spirit rising from the troubled waters 
of the old world, with the shape and lineamenta of the new. 
The Church theu, as now, might be calied peremptory and 
stern, resolute, overbeariug, and relentless; and heretics 
were ahifting, changeable, reserved, and deceitful, ever 
courting civil power, aud uever agreeing togetlier, except 
by its aid ; and the civil power waa ever aiming at com- 
prehensions, trying to put the invisible out of view, and 
substituting expediency for faith. What was the use ol' 
continuing the eontroveray, or defendiug my position, if, 
after all, I was forging arguments for M:'iua ot fejX-jiii^*, 
^d tiirning devils advoeate agaiast t\ie uv\i.ttW«u'i-\ix\a% 
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Athanasius and the majestic Leo ! Be ray soul with tbe 
SaintH l and ahall I lift up my hand against them ! 
Sooner may my right haud forget her cunniii}^, and wither 
outright, aB his who once stretcheil it out againat a prophet 
of God ! anathema to a whole trilie of Craniners, Ridleye, 
iLatimers, and Jewels I perish the names of Bramhall, 
\ Ussher, Taylor, Stillingfleet, and Barrow from the face of 
Ithe earth, ere I should do ought bnt fall at their feet in 
/ love and in worship, whose image was coutinually before 
my eyes, and whose musieal words were ever in my ears 
and on my touyue ! " 

Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a dose, 
when the Dublin Revitw of that same August was put into 
my hands.by friendswho wero more favourable to the cause 
of Rome than I wa» mysclf, There was an article in it on 
the " AngUcan Claim " by Dr. Wiseman. Thia was about 
the middie of September. It was on tlie Douatists, with an 
application to Anglicauism. I read it, and did not see 
mueh in it. The Donatist coutroversy was lcnown to me 
for some years, as has appeared already. The case was not 
parallel to that of the Anglican Church. St. Auguatine in 
Africa wrote against the Donatists in Africa. They were 
a furious party who made a schism within the African 
Church, and not heyond its limits. It was a case of Altar 
agaiust Altar, of two occupants of the same See, as that 
between the Non-jurora iu Elngland and the Established 
Church; not the eaae of oue Chureh against another, as of 
Rome against the Oriental Monophysites. But my friend, 
an anxioualy religious man, now, as then, very dear to me, 
a Proteatant stili, pointed out the palmary words of St 
Augustine, which were contained in one of the extracts 
made in the Review, and wliich had escaped my obser- 
vation. " Securua judicat orbis terrai'um." He repeated 
liese words again and again, and, when he waa gone, 
ey kept ringing in my earn, " vie,c\traa, yistieiA wVa 
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\ terrarum : " they were words which went beyond the 
occasion of the Donatista : they applied to that of the 

[ Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the Artiele, wliich 
hadescapedmeatfiret. Theydecidedecclesiasticalquentions 
on a simpler rule thau that of Antiijuity : nay, St. Augus- 
tine was oue of the prime oraclea of Antiquity ; here then 
Antiquity was deciding againnt itHelf. What a light was 
hereby thrown upon every controversy in the Church 1 not 
that, t'or tlie raonieut, the multitude may not falter in their 
j udgment,— not that, in the Arian hurricane, Seea morej 
than can be numbered did uot bend before its fury, and t&W-, 
ott' from St. Athanasius, — not thafc the crowd of Orientaf \ 
Biahops did niit need to be sustained during the contest by / 
the voice and the eye of St Leo ; but that the deliberate / 
judgment, in which the whole Church at length reata and"^ 
aequiescea, ia an infallihle preHcription and a final sentence 
against such portioua of it as proteat and aecede. Who can 
aceount for the impi-essions which are made on him ? For 
a mere sentence, the words of St. Auguatine, struck me 
with a power which I never had felt from any worda 
before. To take a familiar insfcance, they were like the 
" Tum again Whittington " of the chime ; or, to take a 
more serioua one, they were like the "ToUe, lege,— ToUe, 
lege," of the child, which converted St. Augusfcine himself. 
" Securus judicafc ovbis fcerrarum I " By those great words 
of the ancient Father, interpreting and summing up the 
long and varied course of ecclesiastical history, the theoiy 
of the Via Media was absolutely pulverized. 

I became excited at the view thus opened upon uie. I 
waBJuststartingon around of visita; andl mentioned my 
stafce of mind fco fcwo most intimate friends : I think to no 
othera. After a while, I got calm, aud at length the vivid 
impreasion upon my imaginafcion faded away. What I 
thought about it on reflection, I wi\l attetK^l te &.ft?,iiY^ 
pi-ascntly. I hnd to lietermine its \o^ca\ vaX^i^ei, ^^^ "^^ 
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bearing upon iny duty, Meanwhile, so far as this was 
certain.— I had seen the ahadow of a hand upon the wall. 
It was elear that I had a good deal to learn on the i|ueation 
of the Churches, and that perhapa sorae new light was 
coming upon rae, He who has seen a ghost, cannot be an 
if he had never aeeu it. The heavcns liad opeiied and closed 
again. The thought for the moment had been, "The 
CJiurch of Rome will be found right after all : " and then 
it had vaniahed, My old convictiona remained as before. 

At this time, I wrote my Sermon on Divine CallB, 
which I publiahed in my volume of Pluin Sermons. It 
enda thua ;— 

" that we could take that aimple view of thinga, aa to 
feel that the one thing which Hea before ns is to please 
God ' What gain is it to please the world, to please the 
great, nay even to please those whom weIove,comparedwith 
this ? What gain ia it to be applauded, adraired, courted, 
followed, — compared with this one aim, of not being dis- 
obedient to a heavenly vision ? What can this world otfer 
comparable with that insight into spiritual things, that 
keen faith, that heavenly peace, that high sanctity, that 
everlasting righteouaness, that hope of glory, which they 
have, who in sincerity love and foHow our Lord Jesna 
Christ ? Let ua beg and pray Him day by day to reveal 
Himself to our nouls more fully, to quicken our aenseB, 
to give us sight and hearing, taste and touch of the 
world to come ; so to work within us, that we may sin- 
cerely say, 'Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
after that receive me with glory. Whora have I in 
heaven but Thee ? and there ia none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of Thee, My flesh and my heari 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.' " 

JVow to fcrace tlic suceessi-on «'i iVQM^te.OT-^^Ve lysw- 
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clusions, and the eonsequent iniiovationa ou my previoua 
belief, and the general condiict, to which I was led upon 
this Hudden visitation. And first, I will say. whatever 
GOines of saying it, for I leave iuferencea to others, that for 
years I must have had aomething of an habitual notion, 
though it was latent, and had never led me to distrust my 
own convictions, that my mind had not fouiid its ultimate 
rest, and that in some sense or other I was on joumoy. 
During the same passage across the Mediterranean in which 
I wrote Lead, kindly light, I also wrote the veraes, which 
are found in the Lyra under the head of Promdences, 
beginning, " When I look baek," This was in 1833; and, 
since I have begun thia narrative, I have found a memo- 
randum under the date of Septemher 7, 1829, in which I 
speak of myaelf, aa "now in my rooms in Oriel CoUege, 
Blowly advancing, &c and led on by God's hand blindly, 
not knowing whither He is taking me." But, whatever 
this presentiment be worth, it waa no protection against 
the dismay and disguat whieh I felt, in consequence of 
the dreadful miagiving, of which I have been relating the 
history, The one question was, what was I to do ? I had 
to make up my mind for myself, and othera could not help 
me, I determined to be guided, not by my imagination, 
but by ray reasou. And this I said over and over again in 
the years which followed, both in converaation and in 
private lettere. Had it not been for tbis aevere reaolve, I 
should have been a Catholic aooner than I was. Moreover, 
I felt on considerafcion a positive doubt, on the other hand, 
whether the suggestion did not come from below. Then I 
said to myseif, Time alone can solve that queation. It was 
my businesB to go on as uaual, to obey thoae convictions to 
which I had so !ong aurrendered myself, which still had 
poBseasion of me, and on which my uew thoughts had no 
direct bearing. That new conception o£ th.m^a aVciXiJii oAl 
9o far indaence me, as ifc had a logica\ c\a.im to 4.0 ■?«- "V^ 
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it ctune from nbove. it wwuld come tt^iii ;— «j t 
— and with more detinite uutiine« find (^ater cog»fncy miii 
consistencT ot proof. I thought <.ii Samael. befoce "he 
knew t he word oH the Lord : ' and therefore 1 went. ■wkj lay 
down to sleep again, This waa my broad Wew of tb 
matt^r, and my /tnmti facie conciuaion. 

However, my new hiatoricai fact had aireadv to a cnFtain 
point a lo^cal force. Dowti liad come the Vin Jtfedia asa 
i.letinite theory or seheme, nnder the blyws of St. Leo. My 
Prn'phrtiral Ojfire had come to piecee; not indeed aa 
an arguraent against " Koman errora," nor as a^inst 
Protestantism, bnt as in behaif of Ijigland. I had no 
longer a distinctive plea for Aiiglicanitun. imietis 1 woold 
be a Mfniophysite. I had, moHt painfuily, to fall back npon 
my three original pointa of belief, wliich I bave apoken ao 
mnch of in a former passage. — the principle of dc^ma, tbe 
HHcrnmental system, and anti-RomanisuL Of these tbme. 
the tirst two were iwtter .secnred in Rome than in the 
Ant^lican Church. The Apostoiical Suceeasion. the two 
prominent sacraments. aud the primitive Cree<;Ls. belonged, 
indeed. to the latter : but ihere had been and waa i&r loae 
strictnesN on matters of dogma and ritual in the *"gH ci Hi 
syst«m than in the Roman: in eonseiiuence. my main 
arfjument for the Angiiean ciaims lay in the positive aod 
Hpedttl charges, which I eouid bring against Rome. I bad 
no positive Aughcan theory. I was very uearly a pare 
Proteataiit Lutherans had a sort of theulogy, so had 
Calviniatrt ; I had none. 

However, this pure Ppjtestantism. to which I WM 
graduaily left. was really a practical priuciple. It wasa 
,'rtrong, though it was only a uegative ground. aml it attU 
bad great hold on me. As a boy of hfteen. I had so fally 
bed it, that I had actuaily erased iu my Gmdii» ad 
tassum, stich titlee, undec the word " Fapa." afi"Christi 
pui*," ■'.sacer interpres,' •«ii\ " ■w«'gtra '5*tct»,' 
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sobstituted epithets »> vile that I caiinot bring myself to 
write them down her*. Tbe effect of this early persnaaon 
[emained as, irhat I have already called it, a " stMn upaa 
my imagination.' As reganls my reason, i be^^ in 1833 
to form theories on the snhject. wbich tended to ohlit«rate 
it: yet by 1838 I bad got no fnrther than to C(»isida- 
ADtiehrist, ss not the Church of Bome, bnt the spirit of the 
old pagaD dty, the foorth monster of Daniel, which was 
still alive, and wiiich had corrupted the Chordi which was 
plaoted there. Soon after this indeed, and before my 
attention was directed to the Monophysite eontroversy, 1 
imderwent a great change of opinion. I saw that, from the 
□atore of the caae, the true Vicar of Christ must ever to 
the world seem like Antichrist, and be stigmatized as snch, 
becanse s resemblance most ever exist hetween an original 
and a forgery : and tbus tbe fact of such a calumny was 
almost one of the noten of the Chnrcli. But we cannot 
onmake oarselves or change our habit« in a moment. 
Though my reason was convinced, I did not throw otf, for 
some time after,— 1 could not have thrown off, — the un- 
reasoning prejudice and suspicion, which I cherished 
about her at least by tits and starts, in spite of this con- 
viction of my re&son. I cannot prove this, bnt I believe 
it to have been tbe case from what 1 recollect of myself. 
Nor was there any thing in the history of St. Leo and 
the MoQophysites to nndo the firm belief I had in the 
existence of what I called the practical abuses and excesses 
of Roma 

To her inconsistencies then. to her ambition aud in< 
trigne, to her sophistries (as I eonsidered them to be) I 
now had reconrse in my opposition to her, both public and 
personaL I did m by way of a relief. I hafl a great and 
growing disiike, af ter the summer of 1 839, to speak against 
the Roman Cburch herself or ber fonna\ 4o<ai'TO«s. ^■^aE. 
rerya verse tospeakiDgagainst doctrines,w\\\dvim^'i. yase^- 
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moFing towarda Rome, and a better " Preservative against 
Popery, " thao the three volumes iii folio, in which, I 
thinii. tliat prophylaetic is to be found. However, on 
occasions which denianderl it, I felt it a dnty to give out 
plflinly all that I tliought, though I did uot like to do bo. 
One auch inatance oeeurred, when I had to publiah a 
t.<etter about Tract 90. In that Letter, I said, " Instead 
of setting before tbe soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven 
and heli, the Church of Rome does aeem to me, as a popu- 
lar syatem, to preach the Blesaed Vii-gin and the Saints, 
and purgatory." On this oceafliou I recolleet expreaaing 
to a friend the diatreaa it gave me thns to apeak ; but, I 
said, " How eaii I help saying it, if I think it ? and I do 
think it ; my Bishop calla on me to aay ont what I think ; 
and that is the loug and the siiort of it." But I recollected 
Hiirrell Froudes words to me, aJmost his djdng words, " I 
niiiBt enter another proteat against your curaing and 
swearing. What good caii it do ? and I call it uncharit- 
ible to an excesa. How miataken we may oui-aelves be on 
■Mny points that are only gradually opening on us ' " 

■instead then of speaking of errora in docti'ine, 1 waa 
jkni, by niy state of mind, to insiat upon the political 
Plact, the controvei^aia! hearing, aud the aocial methods 
«'inanifeatationa of Rome. And here I found a matter 
J^dy to my hand, whieh aflected me the more aenaibJy for 
the reaaon that it lay at our very doors. I caii hardly 
JeBcribe too atrongly my feeling upon it. I had an un- 
Hpeakable aversion to the pohcy and acta of Mr. 0'Connelt, 
because, aa I thought, he aaaoeiated himself with men of 
ftll religious and no religion agaiust the Anglican Church, 
ssd advanced Catholiciam by violence and intrigue. When 
then I found him taken up by the English Catholics, and, 
as I Bupposed, at Rome, 1 considered I had a fulfilment 
before my eyea how the Court of Rome played fast and 
loose, and justified the aerious chavgea wh.ic.\i \ V&ii. ^*s.-u 
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HH n» CK «f tke finft tke^hte wfakk c 
lAcraijihock; te I ns too HBck nw 
l^iaii il a«*i«» rf the &ihoBe bodvmtkna^^ 
nfc t» ksTe anj- tkiii^ to do «kli thw pBrmmmty. 
gU B ■j-feart was I to aer laB^vhn be eiBetOMf 
raoM» wiA Ib; F^}ms td l^^ka. t^ I cnoU kw 
fai«he>l br >7: I tkbik I <fid b 
vwfe to hiB. I «<aBU not mett him at £nniv, and UwL 
(Aon^ I dU ooi ny wO tw ns * I consiikrMl Iohi 'tn 
kwD qnslatK' fnRn the AngtieaD ChoiclL and I boeliy 
b^hii|MHan liDr it I wnifee aft«rwv<ib witfa a viewta 
1"*^'"- 1"^ I *'■'* ™7 ^ rnicst have tbooght that I 
■nde die natter wor», for these wviw inj woriB to 

" Tlie newB that joo are praring for as is moet toncb- 
ia^ Moi I iiiii II a rariety of iDdesmbnble «ootions. . . . 
Jby UwiF ptaja^ r^om aboDdantly into their own 
Why then do I not meet too in a maiuier 
witfa these tirst feeiings f For this ai^^ 
temon, if I niaj nay it, that your acts aiv cotdrary to 
joor woiiJh. Toa invite os to a onioD of heartB, at tbe 
«oae time tbat yoQ are <Join<: all you can. oot to restore, 
no* U> reform, not to re-unite. bot to destroy oht Charch. 
Yon go furtber than toot pri»dples reqoire. Vou are 
Jangaed with oar enemies. 'The vTHce is Jacobs voice, 
uukIb ar« the h&nds of Esau.' Tbi^ is wfaat 
diitreMies ns: tYi\.« \s w^vaX -k-^ ■«vivtw*. wt^- 
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stond ; how Chriatians, like youi-selvus, with the clear view 
you have that a warfai-e w ever wagiug in tht! world be- 
tween good and evil.Hhould, iii the present state of Eng- 
land, ally yourselves with the side of evil agaiiist the side 
of good. . . . Of parties now in the country, you cannot 
but allow, that iiext to yourselves we are neareat to re- 
vealed truth. \Ve maintain great and holy priuciples ; 
we profesa Cathohc doetrines, . . . So near are we as a 
body to yourselvea in modes of thinking, as even to have 
been taunted with the nicknames which belong to you; 
and, on the other hand. if there are profesned infidels, 
scoffers, Bceptics, uuprincipled raen, rebels, they are found 
among our oppouents, Aud yet you take part with them 
against us. . . . You eonsent to act hand in hand [with 
these and others] for our overthi'ow. Alaa ! all this it ia 
that impresaea ua irresistibly with the notion that you are 
a politieal, not a religious party ; that in order to gain an 
end on which you set your hearta, — an open stage for 
yourselves in England,— you ally yourselvea with those 
who hold nothing againHt those who hold somethiog. 
Thia is what diatresses my own mind so greatly, to speak 
of myaelt", that. with limitationa which need not now be 
mentioned, I cannot meet familiarly any leading persona 
of the Komau Communion, and leaat of all when they 
come on a religious errand. Break oft', I would say, with 
Mr. 0'ConneII in Ireland and the liheral party in Eng- 
land, or como not to ua with overtui'es for mutual prayer 
and religioua aympathy." 

And here came in another feeling, of a peraonal natnre, 
which haJ little to do with the argument against Rome, 
except that, in my prejudice, I viewed what happened to 
myaelf in the light of my own ideas of the traditionary 
conduct of her advocates and instruments. I waa very 
stem in the caae of any interference in om O^^^iofA ftia.^^Kt* 
oa the part of chaiita.ble Catholica, and ot stix^ a.\Xfc'ai'^ 
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to do me good persoDally. There was nothmg, indaad 
the time more likely to throw me back. " Why dog 
meddlD '. why carniot you let me alone ? You can do 
no good ; you know nothing on earth aboiit me ; you d 
actually do me harm : I am in better hands than yoi 
i know my own sincerity of purpose ; and I am dei 
mined upon taking my time." Since I have beei 
Catliolic, people have sometimes accused me of backws 
neHH in making convert»; and Proteatautfi have aig 
from it that I have no great eagemess to do so. It nd 
be against my nature to act otherwise thaii I dog 
bemdes, it would be to forget the Itssona which I gd 
in the expeiience of my own hiatory in the past. I 
ThiH is the account which I have to give of some atkl 
and ungratef ul words in the B-ntiak Cmtic of 1 840 agsi 
the controversialists of Rome : " By their fruits ye sl 
know them. . . . We see it attemptiug to gain oonvi 
among us by unreal represeiitations of its doctrinea, pla' 
ble statementa, bold asaertiona, appeals to the weaknei 
of huiuan nature, to onr fanciea, our eeceutricities, our fe 
our frivoUties, our false philoaophies. We see its age 
amiJing and nodding and ducking to attract attentiod 
gipsiea make up to tmant boya, holding out tales foH 
nursery, and pretty pietures, and gilt gingerbread, 1 
phyaic concealed iu jam, and sugar-pluma for good c 
dren Who ean but feel shame when the religion 
Ximenea, Borromeo, aud Paacal, is no overlaid? V 
can but feel sorrow, when its devout and eamest defenc 
80 mistake ita genius and its capabilities ? We EngL 
men like manlineaa, openness, consistency, truth. S< 
will never gain on us, till she learns these virtuea, \ 
' em ; and then she may gaui ua, but it wiU bcj 
to be what we now meau by Rome, by havuQ 
't to ' have dominion over our faith,' but to j 
OuraffectionB in the\ioiw\a oS.tin.ftgas^. ' 
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ahe ceasea to be what she practicaUy is, a union is impossi- 
ble between her aud Eiigland ; but, if ahe does refonn, 
(and who can preaume to say that so large a part of Chris- 
teDdom never can ?) theu it will be our Church'H duty at 
onee to join in communion with the continental Churchea, 
wbatever politiciana at home may say to it, and whatever 
stepa the civil power may tabe iu consequence. And 
though we may not live to aee that day, at least we are 
bound to pray for it; we are bound to pray l'or our 
brethren that they aud we may be led together into the 
pure light of the gospel, and be one as we once were one. 
It waa most touching news to be told, as we were lateiy, 
that ChristianB on the Continent were praying together 
for the apiritual well-being of England. May they gain 
light, while they aim at unity, and grow iu faitli while 
they manifest their love 1 We too have our duties to 
them; not of reviling, not oE slandering, not of hating, 
though political interests requii'e it; but the duty of 
loving brethren still more abuudantly in spirit, whose 
faces, for our sins and tlieir sins, we are not allowed to aee 
in the flesh." 

No one ought to indulge iu inaiuuations ; it certainly 
diminisbes my right to compiain of sLanders uttered agaiost 
myaelf, when, as in this passage, I had ahready spoken iu 
disparagemeut of the controversialists of that religious 
body, to which I myself now belong. 

I have thus put together, as well as I ean, what has to 
be said about my general state of mJud from the autumn 
of 1839 to the summer of 1841 ; and, having done so, I go 
on to narrate how my new misgiviugs aifected my conduct, 
aud my relationa towards the Angtican Church. 

When I got back to Oxford in Octobr.r, 1839, after tlie 
viaita which I had been paying, it so happem4, ^Jtiftt^ VaA. 
been, in my absence, oecmTences of ana'wt'«atOniia.'ra.*As.T, 
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compromising me both with my Bishop and also with the 
authorities of the UiiiverMity; and this drew my atteu- 
tiou at once to the state of the Movement party there, and 
made me very anxious for the future. In the apring of 
the year, as has been neen in the Article analyzed above, 
I had spoken of the excesses which were to be found 
among persoiis commorily induded iu it : — at that time I 
thought little of auch an evil, but the new views, which 
had come on me during the Long Vacation, on the one 
hand made me comprehend it, and on the other took away 
my power of eflectually meeting it. A firm and powerful 
control was necessary to keep meu straijrht ; I never had 
a strong wrist, but at the very time, when it waa most 
needed, the reins haJ broken in my haiids. Witb an 
anxious presentiment on my mind of the upshot of the 
whole inquiry, which it was almost impossible t'or me to 
conceal from men wlio saw me day by day, wlio heard my 
farailiar conversation, who came pcrhaps for the express 
purpoae of pumping me, and having a categorical yes or 710 
to their questions, — how could I espect to say any thing 
about my aetual, positive, present belief, whicb would be 
Bustaining or consoling to such pcrsons aa were haunted 
already by doubts of their own ? Nay, how couid I, with 
satisfaction to myself, analyze my own mind, aiid say what 
I heid and what I did not hold ? or how could I say with 
what limitationa, sbades of difference, or degreea of belief , 
I atill held that Irody of Anglican opinions wliich I had 
openly professed and taught ? how could I deny or asaert 
this poiut or tbat, witliout injustice to the new light, in 
which the wbole evidence for those old opinions presented 
itself to my mind ? 

However, I had to do what 1 could, and what was beat, 

under the circumstances ; I found a general talk on the 

aiibjeet of the Article in the Dublin Review ; and, if it 

bad a/feeted me, it waa not wQQdetliiV, \h\ft\. \\j 
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^^^QTS alao. As to myself, I felt no kind of certainty that 
^^^K srgnment in it was conclusive. Taking it at the 
^^^Ptst, grantuig that the Anglican Church had not the 
MBftite of Catholicity; yet there were maiiy Notea of the 
Ohnrch. Some belonged to one age or place, some to 
another. Bellarmine had reckoned Temporal Pro.sperity 
among the Notes of the Church ; but the Roman Church 
hiid not any great popularity, wealth, glory, power, or 
prospects, in the nineteenth ccntury. It was not at all 
eertain aa yet, even that we had not the Note of Catho- 
licity; but, if not this, we had othera. My firat buaineas 
then, was to examine thia question corefuUy, and aee, 
whether a great deal could not be said after all for the 
Anglican Chureh, in spite of its acknowledged ahort-eora- 
ings, This I did in an Article " on the Catholicity of the 
English Chureh," which appeared in the Britiah Critic of 
January, 1840. As to my personal diatreas on the point, 
I think it had gone by February Slst in that year, for I 
wrote then to Mr. Bowdeii about the important Article in 
the Dublin, thus : " It made a great imprcsHion here 
[Oxford] ; and. I aay what of courae I would only aay to 
saeh as yourself, it made me Cor a while very uncomfort- 
able in my own mind. The great apecionsness of his 
argument ia one of the thinga which have made me deapond 
8o much," that is, as anticipating its etfect upon othera. 

Kut, secondly, the great stumbling-block lay in the 39 
Articles. It was urged that here was a positive Note 
against Anglicaniam : — Anglicanism claimed to hoKI, that 
the Church of England waa nothing else than a continua- 
tion iu thia country, (a.5 the Church of Eome might be in 
France or Spain,) of that one Church of which in old times 
Athanaaiua and Augustine were members. But, if so, the 
doctrine must be the same ; the doctrine of the Old Church 
must livp and speak in Anglican formvilaties, yq. y^vfe ^^ 
Articlea Didit ? Yes, it did : thatis^w^iatlTfiaA.tvWafei.", 
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it did in substance, in a true aense. Man had done his 

worst to disfigure, to mutilate, the old Catholic Truth: 
but there it was, in spite of theni, in the Articles still. 
It was there,— but this must be shown. It was a matter 
of life and daath to us to ahow it. And 1 believed that 
it could be fihown ; I considered that thoee grounds of jus- 
tificatioD, which I gave ahove, when I was speaking of 
Tract 90, were aufficient for the purpoBe ; and therefore 
I Bet about showing it at once. Thia was in March, 1840, 
when I went up to Littlemore. And, aa it was a matter 
of life and death with us, all riaks muat be run to show it 
When the attempt was actually made, I had got reconciled 
to the prospect of it, and had no appreheneions as to the 
experiment; but in 1840, while my purpose was honest, 
and my grounds of reason satisfactory, I did neverthelees 
recognize that I was engaged in an experimentum crucis. 
I have no doubt that then I acknowledged fco inyself that 
it would be a 'trial of the Anglican Church, which it had 
never undergone before, — not that the Catholic sense of 
the Articles had not been held or at least suffered by their 
frftmers and promuJgators, not that it was not implied in 
the teaching of Andrewes or Beveridge, hut that it had 
never been publicly reeognizeid, while the interpretation of 
the day was ProteBtant and exclusive. I observe also, 
that, though my Traet waa an experiment, it waa, as I 
said at the time, " no feeler " ; the event showed this : for. 
when my principle waa not granted, I did not draw baek. 
but gave up. I wouM not hold office in a Church whieh 
would not aliow ray aense of the Articlea. iiy tone was, 
" This is necessary for ua, and have it we must and wiil, 
and, if it tends to bring men to look lesa bitterly on the 
Church of Rome. ao much the better." 

This then was the second work to which I aet myself ; 
tbough when I got to Littlemore, other things interfered to 
prevent my accomplishing it at t\\(j mQm«iA.. \ \sA in 
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mind to ramove all sucb obstaclea aB lay in the way of 
holdiiig the Apostolic and Catholic character of the Angli- 
can teaching; to asBGrt the right of all who chose, to say 
in the face of day, '" Oiir Chureh teaclies the Primitive 
Ajicient faith." I ili(] not coneeal fchis : in Tract 90, it in 
put forward aw the first principle of all, "It in a duty 
which we owe both to the Cafchotic Church, and to our 
own, to take our i-eforraed eonfessions in the moat Catholie 
sen&e they will admit : we. have no duties towarde their 
framers." And still more pointedly in my Letter, explan- 
atory of the Tract, addresaei! to Dr, Jelf, I say : " The 
only pecuUarity of the view I advocate, if I must so call 
it, is thifi — that whereas it is usiial at this day to make the 
particular helief of ihe.ir vn-'d(:ra their true interpretation, 
I would make the helief nf /ht; Catholic Church su,i:h. 
That 18, ae it is often aaid that infants are regenerated in 
Baptiam, not on the faith of their parenta, but of the 
Church, Ho in like nianner I would say that the Articles 
are received, not in the sense of their framers, but (as far 
as the wording will admit or any ambiguity require* it) 
in the onp Catholie sense." 

A thirfJ measure which I diatinctly contemplated, was 
fche resignation of St, Marys, 'whafcever became of the 
(^uestion of the 39 Articles : and as a firsfc step I medifcated 
a retirement to Littlemore, Littlemore was an integral 
part of St. Mary's Parish, and between two and three milcB 
distant from Oxforrl, I had built a Church tbere several 
yeare before: and I went there to pass the Lent of 1840, 
and gave myseU' up to teaching in the Pavish School, and 
practising the choir. At the same time, I had in view a 
monastic house there, ] bought ten acres of ground and 
began planting; but this great design was never carried 
out. I mention it, becauae it shows how little I had really 
the idea at that time of ever leaving tke An^Vica-a Ctasci&v. 
That J contempiatcd as early as 1839 tlie iMTtf&ftt ^'^.e^ cfi- 
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giving up St Mary's, appeara froin a letter which I wrote 
in October, 1S40, to Mr. Keble, the friend whoiii it was 
most natiiral for me to consult on sucii a point. It rau 
as follows :— 

" For a year past a feeling has been growing on me that 
I ought to give up St. Marys, but I am no fit judge in the 
matter. I eannot aRCertain accurately my own irapressions 
and eonvictions, which are the basis of the liifficulty, and 
though you cannot of course do this for me, yet you may 
help me generally, and perhape supersede the necessity of 
my going by them at all. 

" Firat, it is certain that I do not know my Oxfortl 
parishioners ; I am not conscious of influencing them, and 
certainly I have no insight into their spiritual state. I 
have no pernoual, no pastoral acquaintanee with them. 
To very few have 1 any opportunity of saying a religious 
word. Whatever influence I exert on them is preeiaely 
thafc which I may be exerting on persons out of my parish. 
In my excuse I am aecustomed to say to myself that I am 
not adapted to get on wifch them, whilc others are. On 
the other hand, I am consciouR that by means of my posi- 
tion at St Mary's, I do exert a eonsiderable influeiice on 
the UniverHity, whether on Undergraduafces or Graduates. 
It seemB, theu, on the whole that I am using St, Mary's, to 
fche neglect of ita dii-ect dufcies, for objeets not belonging 
to ifc; I am converfcing a paroehial charge into a sort of 
Uuiversifcy oflice. 

" I think I may say truly that ! havi' hegnn scarcely 
any plan but foi' tlie sake of my parish, but every one has 
tumed, independently ot me, into the direcfcion of fche Uni- 
versity. I hegan Saint8'-days Services, daily Services, and 
Lectui-es in Adam de Brome's Chapel, for my parishioners ; 
but they have not come to them. In consetiuence I dropped 
the lasfc mentioned, haviiig, while it lasted, been naturally 
Jed to dii-ect it fco fche hiatnictioii of those wlio did come, 
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instead of those who diil uot. ThB Weekly OommunioD, 
I believe, I Jid bejjin for the sake of the Univei-sity. 

" Added to thiH the authorities oE the Ifuivei-sity, the 
appointed ^ai-dians of tliose who Ibmi gi-eat part of the 
attendants on niy Sernions, have sliown a ilislike of my 
preacliing. One disauades meii fi-om coming; — the late 
Vice-Chaueellor threateuB to take hin own chitdi'en away 
1'roui tlie Church ; and tlie pi-eaeut, haviug an opportunity 
laat Hpring of preacliiug iu my parinli pulpit, getw up and 
preaehes againat tloctrine with which I am iu good nieaaure 
identitied No plauier proof ciau be giveu of the feeliny m 
theae quartei-s, tlian tlie absui-d myth, uow a «econd time 
put forward, ' that Vice-Chancellorn canuot be got to take 
the office ou account of Puseyinui.' 

" But fiirthei' than thLs, I eannot di«gui«e from myself 
that my preachiug i.s iiot calctilated to defend that system 
of reliffion which haw lieen reeeived for 300 yts&va, and of 
whicli the Hearls of Houhcs ai-e tlie legitimate maintainera 
in this place. They exclude me, as fai' m uiay be, from 
the Uuivei-sity Pulpit ; and, though I nevei' have preaebed 
«ti'ong doctrine in it, they do bo lightly, so far as thia, 
that they underatand that my .sermons are calculated to 
undermiue things eafcablished. I cannot disguiHc from 
myself that they are. Xo one will deny that most of my 
Hermou.s are oii moral subjects, not doctriual ; stiU I am 
leading my hearei'» to tlie Primitive Chureh, if you will, 
but uot to the Church of Englaiid. Now, ought one to be 
disguating the minds of young men with the received reh- 
gion, in the exercise of a sacred office, yet without a commis- 
sion, aud against the wish of their guides and govemora ( 

" But this is not all. 1 feai- I must allow that, whether 
I will o!' no, I am disposing them towards Rome. Firat, 
becauae Rome is the only representative of the Primitive 
Church besidea ourselves : in pi-oportion theu as tliey are 
loosened from the one, they will go to the other. Next, 
.uae many doctrines which I haveheVA\\!b'Jft'iB.i^%^\Kt, 
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ui' tlieir oiily .Hcope, iu tht: RomuD i^yatem. Antl, moreover, 
it', aa is not unlikely, we have iu process ol' time heretica! 
Bishops or teaehera among us, an evil whieb ipso facto 
infects the whule commnnity to which they belong, and if, 
again (what thei'e are at thi» moment symptoms of ), there 
be a movemeut in the English Romau Catholics to break 
the atlianee oi' 0'Connell and of Exeter Hall, strong temp- 
tations will be placed in the way of individuals, already 
imbued witli a tone of thouglit eongenial to Rome, to joiu 
her Communiou. 

" People tell me, on the other haud, tliat I am, whether 
by sermons or otherwise, exerting at St. Marys a beneficial 
influeuee on our prospective clergy ; but what if I take to 
myself the credit of seeing fnrther than they, and of 
having in the eourse of the last year discovered that what 
they approve so mueh is very likely to end in Bomanism ^ 

"The arguments which I have publialied agaiust Romau- 
ism seem to myaelf aa cogent as ever, but men go by their 
aympathies, not by argumeut ; and if I feel tlie foree of 
thia inllnenee myself, who bow to the ai-gumeutis, why may 
not others still m<ji'e, wlio uevei' have i» the aame degi-ee 
admitted the ar^meuts ! 

" Nor can I eounteract the daiiger by preaching or 
writiug against Rome. I seem to luyself almost to have 
ahot my last arrow iu the Article on Engliah Catholicity, 
It must be added, that the very eircumstanee that I have 
committed myself againat Rome has the etfect of setting 
to sleep people suspicious about me, whieh is painfut now 
that I begin to have auspicions about myseif. I mentioned 
my general difficulty to Rogers a year Minee, than whom I 
know no one of a uiore tine and accurate coiiHcience, and 
it was his apontaueous idea that 1 should give up St. 
Marys, if my feelinga contiimed. I mentioned it agaiu 
to him lately, and he did uot reverae his opiuion, only 
expreaaed great reluctance to believe it must be so." 
-Vr. Kehleajudgment was in (avoMV of my retaining jny 
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liviug ; at ItMist l'or tKe preaeut ; what weigheti with mt 
most was his saying, " You must consider, whether your 
retirinjr either from tbe Pastoral Care only, or from writing 
aad printing and editing in the cauae, would not be a sort 
of scandalous thing, uoless it were done very warily. It 
would be said, ' You aee he can go on no longer with the 
Church of England, except in mere Lay Commumon;' or 
people miglit say you repented of the cause altogether. 
Till you see [your way to mitigate, if not remove this 
evil] I certainly should adviae you to atay." I answBred 
aa foIiowB : — 

" Since you thiuk I may go on, it seems to foUow that, 
under the circumstances, I ought to do so. There are 
pleuty of reaaons for it, directly it ia aliowed to be lawful. 
The foUowiiig consideratioiis have much reconciled my 
feelings to your conclusioii. 

" 1. I do not think that we huve yet made fair triat how 
much the English Church will bear. I know it is a 
hazardous experiment, — iike proving cannon. Vet we 
must not take it for grauted that the metal wili burst in 
the operation. It haa bome at various timea, uot to say 
at this time, a great iufusion of Catholie truth without 
damage. Aa to the result, viz. whether this process will 
iiot approximate the whole Euglish Chnrch, as a body, to 
Kome, that is notlung to us. For what we know, it may 
be the providential means of uniting the whole Church in 
one, without fresh schismatizing or use of private judg- 
ment." 

Here I observe, that, what was contemplated was the 
bursting of the Catholicity of the Anglicau Church, that ia, 
my subjeetive ideci of that Church. Ita burstiug would not 
hurt her with the world, but would be a discovery that 
she was purely and esseutially Protestaut, aud would be 
really the " hoisting of the engineer with his own petard," 
And thia waa the result, I coutinue :— 
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" 2. Say, that I move aynipathies for Rome : in the 
sa,iDe sense does Hooker, Taylor, Bull, && Their argu- 
mentB may be against Rome, but the aympathies they raise 
must be towards Rome, so far aa Rome maintains truths 
which our Church doea not teach or enforce. Thus it is a 
questioa of degree between our divines and me. I may, if 
ao be, go further ; I may raise aympathies more ; but I am I 
but urging minds in the aame direction aa they do. I am , 
doing just the very thing which all our doetora have ever \ 
been doing. In short, would iiot Hooker, if Vicar of St 
Mary's, be in my difGcQlty ? " — Here it may be objected, 
that Hooker could preach against Rome and I could not ; 
but I doubt whether he could have preached effectively 
againat Tranauhatantiation better tlian I, though neither 
he nor I held that doctriiie. 

" 3. Ratioaalism is the great evil of the day. May not 
I conaider my post at St. Marya as a place of protest 
Bgainat it ? I am more certain that the Protestant [spirit], 
which I oppose, leads to infidelity, than that which I re- 
comraend, leads to Rome. Who knows what the atate of 
the University may be, aa regards Divinity Professors in 
a few yeai-s lience ? Atiy how, a great battle may be 
cominjf on, of which Milman's book is a sort of eameat. 
The whoie of our day may be a battJe with thia apirit. 
May we not leave to another age its own evil, — to settle 
the queation of Romaniam ? " 

I may add that from tliia time I Iiad a curate at St. 
Marys, who gradually took moz'e and more of my work. 

Alao, this same year, 1840, I Jnade arrangements for 
giving up the British Crit-ic, in the following July, which 
were carried into etfect at that date. 

Such was about ray state of mind, on the publication of 
Tract 90 in February 1841. I was indeed iii prudence tak- 
in^ steps towarda eventually withdrawing from St. Mary'a, 
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and I was not confiiltiiit about my peruianeiit aiiheaioii to 
the Angliean creed ; but I waa in no actual perplexity or 
trouble of mind. Nor did the inmiense coraniotion conae- 
qaent upon the publieation of the Tract mnsettle me again : 
for I 1'ancied I had weathereil the storm, aa far as the 
Bishops were concernedi the Tract had not been con- 
liemned : that was the great point, and I made niuch of it. 
To illuati-ate my feelings during thin ti-iai, I will malte 
tsxtracta from my letters addressed severally to Mr. Bowden 
and another friend, whicli have come into my poMaeaaion. 

1. Mareh 15. — " The Heada, I believe, have juBt done a 
violent aet : they have aaid that my interpretation of the 
Articles is an evasion. Do not thinli that this wili paiii 
me. You aee, no doctrine is censured, aud my shouiders 
ahaU manage to l>ear the charge. If you kiiew all, or were 
here, yon would see that I liave asserted a great priiiciple, 
and I imgkt to autfer for it : — that tlie Articien are to be 
interpreted, not according to tbe meauing of the writei-s, 
but (aa far aa tbe wording wiil admit) according tn the 
sense of the Cathohc Church." 

2. March 25.- — ' I do ti'ust I shail malte no faise step, 
and hope my frieuds will pray for me to this eflect. If, 
as you say, a destiny hanga over ua, a single false atep 
may ruin aii. I am very weil and comfortable ; but we 
are not yet out of tbe wood." 

3. Aprii 1. — " Tbe Bishop sent me word on Sunday to 
write a Letter to bim 'iiwtante-)'.' So I wrote it on Mon- 
day : on Tuesday it paased tbrough tbe preas : on Wednes- 
day it waa out : and to-day [Thursday] it is in London. 

" I trust that things are smoothing now ; aiid that we 
have made a (jTeat step ia cei^taiu. It is not light to iwast, 
tili I am ctear out of the wood, i.e. tiii I lcnow iiow the 
Letter is received in Loniiou. You Isnuw, I auppoae, that 
I am to atop the Tract* ; but you wiii see in tlie Letter, 
though I spesk qvAte what I feei, yet I liave managed to 
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take uut oii my tfide iiiy siiubbiugM worth. Aiid thin 
makeij me anxious how it will be received in London. 

" I have not had a misgiving for five minutes from the 
first ; but I do iiot like to boast, leat some liarm eome." 

4. April 4.^" Youi' letter of this moriiing waa an ex- 
ceedingly great gi-atitication to ixie ; and it is contirmed, I 
ani thankful to aay, by the opinioa of others. The Eishop 
sent me a meaaage that my Letter had hia unqualified 
approbation ; aud aince that, he haa aent me a note to the 
aame eilect, oiily going more into detail. It is most 
pleaaant too to my feelings, to have sueh a teatimony to 
the subatantiai truth and importance of No. 90, as I have 
had fi'om ao many of my friends, from thoae who, Erom 
their cautiou» tura of mind, I was least sanguine about. 
I liave not had one miagiving myaelf about it throughout; 
and I do truat tliat what haa liappuned will be overruled 
to aubserve the gi-eat cauNC we all have at hearL" 

5. May 9. — " The BisJiopa are very deairoua of huahing 
the matter upi and I certainly have done luy utmoet to 
co-operate with them, on the understauding that the T ract 
ia nbt to be withdrawn or coudemued." 

Upou this occaaiou aeveral Catholiea wrote to me; I 
anawered one of my coixespoiidents in the same tone : — 

" April b. — ^You have no eause to be surprised at the 
discontinuanee of the Tracta, We feel no misgivinga 
about it whatevei', as if the oause of what we hold to be 
Catholic truth would sutier thereby, My letter to my 
Bishop has, ] truat, had the etfect of bringing the pre- 
pooderating authoi-ity of the Churcli ou our aide. No 
stopping of the Tracts cau, humanly speaking, stop the 
spread of the opiniona whieh they have iiieulcated. 

" The Traets are aot suppresaed. No doetriue or priu- 
eiple has beeu couceded by ua, or eondemned by authority. 
The Biahop has but said that a cei-tain Tract is ' objection- 
;,' no reason being stated. I have no intention what- 
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ir 6f yieliiiiig- any uiie poiut which I liold un convictiou ; 
and that the authorities of the Church kaow tn\i well." 

In the siimmer of 1841, 1 found myselt' at Littlemore 
without any harasa or ansiety on my mind. I had detei-- 
mined to put aside alJ controveray, and I net myaelf dowii 
to my tranelation of St, Athaiiasius: but, between July 
and November, I received thi-et: blow.s whieh broke me. 

1. I had got but a little way in my work, wheii my 
troublereturned on me. The ghont had come a necond time. 
In the A'1-iait History I found the very aame phenonienon, 
in a far bolder shape, which I had found ia the Monophy- 
aite. 1 had not observed it in 1832. Wouderful that 
thin «hould come upon me ! I had not sou^ht it out : 1 
was readiny and writing in my owii liue of study, far 
hvm the eontrovei-siea of the day, oii what iB called a 
■' metaphysical " subiect ; but I aaw dearly, tliat in the 
history of Arianism, tlie pure Ariana were the Protestants, 
the semi-Arians were the Auglicans, aiid that Home uow 
was what it was then. The trutli lay, uot with the Via 
Media, but with what was called " the exti^eme party," ' As 
I am not writing a work of controvei-ay, I need iiot enlarge 
upon the argument ; I have said something on the subject 
in a Volume, from which I have already quoted. 

2. I was in the misery of tliis uew uusettlement, when 
a second blow came upon me. The Bishops oiie after 
auothei' begaii to charge against me. It waa a formal, 
determinate movement. This was the real " understand- 
ing;" that, oii whicli I liad acted ou tlie first appearauce 
of IVaet 90, had come to uought. I think the wurds. 
which had then been used to me, were, that " perhapa twu 
or thi'ee of them might think it necessary to say something 
iu their chargos ; " but by this time they had tided ovei' the 
difficulty of the Tract, and there was no one to enf orce the 
" understanding." They weiit on in this way, directing 
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charges at uie, t'oi- tiirec wliole years. I reixj{^ized it 
as a condemnatioii ; it was the oiily oiii; that was in their 
power. At first I iQteniied to protest ; but I j;ave up the 
thought in despaii-. 

On October l7th, I wrote thus to a hieud ; " I suppose 
it will be necessary in some Hhape or other tu re-aasert 
Traet 90 ; else, it will Meem, after these EishopB' Chai-ges. 
aa il' it were sCenced, which it haa aot been, nor do I 
intend it should be. I wtsh to keep quiet : but if Bishops 
speak, I will apeak too. If the view were sileuced, I could 
not remain in tlie Church, nor eoulil many othera ; and 
therefore, since it is not silenced, I shall take care to ahow 
that it iRn't" 

A day or two aftei-, Oct. 22, a ati*aiiger wrote to me to 
say, tliat the Tracts for the Tittien had made a young 
Friend of his a Catholic, and to ask, " would 1 be ao good 
os to convei-t him back ; " I made answer : — 

" If conversions to Rome take place in coiisequeiice of 
the Tracts fvr l.he Timefi, I do not impute blame to them, 
but to thoae wlio, iustead of acknowled^ug sueh An^lican 
principles of tlieology aiid ecclesiastical polity as they con- 
tain, set them«elves to oppase them. VVhatever he the 
intluence of the Tracts, great or small, they may become 
just as powerful for Rome, if oui- Chui'ch refuses them, as 
they would be for our Church if she accepted them. If 
oui" rulers apeak either against the Tracts, or not at all, if 
any number of them, uot oniy do not favour, but even do 
not sufier the principles contained in them, it is plain that 
our members may easily be persuaded either to give up 
tbose principles, or to give up the Church. If this state 
of things goes on, I mournfully prophesy, not one or two, 
hut many secesaionH to the Clmrch of Rome." 

IVo years afterwards, lookuig back on what had passed, 
I said, "There were no convertf) to Rome, till aftei- tlie 
eoudemuation of No. 90." 
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3. As if all this were not enoiigh, there came thc affair 
oE the JerusalpQi Bishopri»; ; and, witli a brief mention of 
it, I shall conelmle, 

I fchink I am right in .saying that it had beeii loug a 
di!MU-e with the Prusaian Court to introduce Epiacopacy 
into fche new Evangelical Religion, whieh was infcended in 
tbat eountry to embrace hoth the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
bodie.s. I almoat think I h«ard of tlie project. when I waa 
at Bome in l^HSS, afc the Hotel of the Pruasian Mininter, 
M. Bunaen, who waa most bospitable and kind, as to other 
Englisfa visitors, so also to my friends and myHclf. Tbe 
idea of Epiacopacy, os tbe Prusaian king underatood it. 
was, I suppo.ae. very ditferenfc from tbat taught iu the 
Tracfcarian School : but atill, I suppase also, fchat the ehief 
authors of that school would have gladly aeen aucb a 
meaaure carried out in Pruasia, had it been done without 
compromiaing those principles whieb were necessary to the 
being of a Church. Abonfc the time of the publication of 
Tracfc 90, M. Bunaen and the tben Arcbbiahop of Cautei- 
bury were taking stepn for ita execution, by appointing 
and conaecrating a Bishop for Jemsalem. JoiTiaalem, it 
wonld secm, waa eonaidered a safe place for the experi- 
ment : ifc was too far from Prussia fco awaken the suscepti- 
bilities of any party at home ; if tbe projecfc failed, it failed 
without harm to any one; and, if it succeeded, ifc gavc 
Protestantism a xtattM in the East, which, in aasociatioii 
withfcheMonophysiteorJacobiteand the Nestorian hodies, 
formed a pohtical instrriment for England, parallel to that 
whieh Ruasia had m the Greek Church, and Fi-ance in the 
Latin. 

Accordingly, in July 1S41, full of tbe Anglican difficulty 
on fche question of Catholieifcy, I thuH spoke of fche Jeru- 
«alem acbeme in an Article in the Britiah Critic : " When 
our thoughta t«rn tn the East, inafcead of i-ecolleeting that 
there are Christian Churchea there, we leave it to the 
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RiiHsians to take care of the Greeks. and the French to 
take care of the Romans, and we content oiirselveR witb 
erecting a Protewtant Church at Jenisalem, or with hetp- 
ing the Jews to rebniM their Temple there, or with 
becoming the august protectors of Nestonans, Monophy- 
sitea, and all the heretics we can hear of, or with forming 
a league with the MuHHulman against Greeks and Romans 
together." 

I do not pret.end, so long after the time, to givB a fuU 
or exact accouut of thia measure in detail. I will hut say 
that in the Act of Parliament, under ilate of October 5, 
1841, (if tlie eopy, from which I quote, contains the 
measure as it pasaed the Houses,) proviaion is made for 
the eonsecration of " British subjecta, or fche aubjects or 
citizens of any foreign state, to be Eishops in any foreign 
country, whether auch foreign subjeeta or citizens be or be 
not subjeets or citizens of the country in whicli they are to 
act, and .... without requiring such of tliem as may be 
aubjecfs or citizens of any foreign kingdora or state to take 
fche oaths of allegiauce and aupremacy, and the oafch of due 
obedience to the Archbishop for fche fcime heing " . . , also 
" that auch Bishop or Bishops, so eonsecrated, may exercise. 
within such limits, as may fi-om time to time be assigned 
for that purpose in such foreign countries by her Majeaty, 
spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congre- 
gafcions of fche "IJntted Ohurch of England and Ireland, and 
over auch otker ProtesUmt Congregations, as may be desir- 
ous of placing themselves mider his or theu' authority." 

Now here, at the very time that the Anghcan Bishops 
were directing their censure upon me foi' avowing an 
approaeh to the Catholic Church not cioser than I believed 
the Anglican formularies would allow, thej' were on the 
other hand, fraternizing, hy their acfc or by their sufferance, 
with Protesfcant hodies,aiid aUowing themto put fchemaelves 
under an Anglican Biahop, without any renunciation 
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their errore or regard to their due receptioa of haptism and 
confirraation ; while there was great reason to suppose that 
the said Bishop was intended to make converts frora the 
orthodox Greeks, and the schiamatical Oriental bodies. by 
means of the influence of England. This was the third 
hlow, which fiually shattered niy faitli in the Anglican 
Church. That Church was not ouly forbidtling any sym- 
pathy or concurrence with the Chureh of Rome, but it 
actually waa courting an intcrcommunion with Protestant 
Prussia and the hei-esy of the Orientals. The Auglican 
Church might have the Apostoiical succession, aa had the 
Monophyaites : but BUch acta as were in progress led me 
to the gravest anBpicion, not that it would .soon cease 
to he a Church, bnt that, since the 16th century, it had 
never heen a Church all along. 

On October 12th, I thus wrote to Mr. Bowden: — "We 
havenotasingle Anglicanin Jerusalem: sowearesending 
a Bishop to make a communion, not to goverii our own 
people. Next, the excuse is, that there are converted 
Anglican Jewa therc who require a Bisbop : I am told 
there are not hajf-a-dozen. But for thern the Bishop is 
sent out, and for them he is a Biehop of the cvi-cumcision " 
(I think be was a converted Jew, who boasted of his 
Jewish deHcentl, " against the Epistle to the Galatians 
pretty nearly. Thirdly, for the sake of Prussia, he is to 
iake under bim all the foreign Protestants who will come : 
and the political advantages wil! be ao great, from the 
influence of England; tbat there is no doubt they will come. 
They are to sign the Confession of Augsbnrg, and there is 
nothing to show that they hold the doctrine of Baptismal 
Begeneratioa 

"As to myself, I shali do nothing whatever publicly, 
nnless indeed it were to give my signature to a Protest : 
but I think it would be out of place in me to agitate, having 
been in a way silgnced : but the Arthbishop is really 
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doing most grave work, of which we caDnot eee the 
end." 

I did make a solemn Protest, and sent it to the Ardi- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a]eo sent it to my own Biahop 
with the foUowing letter : — 

" It seems as if I were never to write to your Lordship, 
without giving yon pain, and I know that my present 
subjeet does not specially eoncem your Lordship; yet, after 
a great deal of anzious thought, I lay before you the en- 
closed Protest. 

" Your Lordship will observe that I am not asking 
for any notice of it, unless you think that I ought to 
receive one. I do this very serious act in obedience to 
my sense of diity. 

" If the English Church is to enter on a new course, 
and assume a new aspect, it wiU be more pleasant to 
me hereafter to think, that I did not suffer so grievous 
an event to happen, without bearing wituess against it. 

" May I be aUowed to say, that I augur nothing but 
evil. if we in any rcspect prejudice our title to be a 
branch of the Apostolic Church ? That Article of the 
Creed, I need hardly observe to your Lordship, is of 
Buch constraining power, that, if we will not claim it, 
and use it for ouraelvefi, other» will use it in their own 
behalf against us. Men who learn whether by means of 
documents or measures, wbether from the statements or 
the acta of persons in authority, that our communion is 
not a branch of the One Church, I foresee with much 
grief, will be tempted to look out for that Church elae- 
where. 

"It is to me a aubject of great dismay, that, as far 
as the Church has lately spoken out, on the subject of 
the opinions which I and others hold, those opinions are, 
not roerely not snvrfinnei^- ffor that I do not ask), bnt not 
pven sitff ered. 
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■' I earnestly hope that your Lordship will excuse my 
freedom in thua speaking to you of some members of your 
Moat Rev. and Right Rev. Body. With every feeling 
of revereat att&chmeut to your Lordahip, 

" I am, &e." 



" Whereaa the Chureh of Englaud has a claini on the 
allegiance of Oatholic believers only on the ground of her 
own claim to be considered a branch of the Catholic 
Chureh : 

" And whereas the recognition of heresy, indirect as 
well aa dii-ect, goes far to deatroy such claim in the case of 
any religious body : 

" And whereaa to admit maintaiuers of heresy to com- 
munion, without fonual renuneiation of their errors, goes 
far towards reeognizing the eame : 

" And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are lieresiea, 
repugnant to Scripture, springing up three centuries sinee, 
and anathematized by East as well aa West : 

"And whereas it is reported that the Moat Reverend 
Frimate and other Right Reverend Rulers of our Church 
76 consecrated a Biahop with a view to exercising apiri- 
jurisdietion over Proteatant, that is, Lutheran and 
ist congregationa in the East (under the provisions 
\^ an Act niarle in the last aession of Parliament to amend 
an Act niade in the 26th year of the reign of hia Majeaty 
King Qeorge the Third, intituled, ' An Act to empower 
the Arehbishop of Canterbury, or the Arclibishop of York 
for the tiuii3 being, to conaacrate to the o£Eee of Bishop 
persous being subjects or citizens of countriea out of his 
MajeBty'8 dominious'), diapensing at the same time, not 
in particular eases and aceidentally, but as if on principle 
and universally, with auy abjuration of error on the part 
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of aiieh congrefjatioDS, and with any recouciliatioD to the 
Church on the part ot' the presiiliug Bishop ; thereby ^iving 
aome sort of formal recognition to the doctrineB which such 
oongregationa inaintain i 

" And whereai the dioceses in Ekgland are connected 
together by so close nn intercommunion, that what is 
done by autliority in one, immediately affects the rest : 

" On theae grounds, I in my piace, being a priest of the 
English Church and Vicai' of St. Mary the Virgiii'8, 
Oxford, by way of relieviug niy conscienee, do hereby 
solemoly protest againat the meaaure aforesaid, and disown 
it, as removing our Chureh from her present gi-ound and 
tending to her disorganization. 

"JoHN Henry Xewman. 

"NovemberU, 1841." 

Looking baek two years afterwards on the above-men- 
tioned and other acts, on the part of Anglican Eecleaiasti- 
eal authorities, I observed : " Many a man miglit have held 
an abstract theory about the Catholic Churcli, to which it 
waa difficult to adjust the Anglican, — might have admitted 
a suspicion, or even painful doubts about the latter, — yet 
never have been impelled onwards, had our Rulers pre- 
served the (|uiescenee of former years; but it is the 
corroboration o£ a present, living, and energetie hetero- 
doxy, that realizes and makes such doubts practical; it 
has been the recent speeches and acts of authorities, who 
had so long been tolerant of Protestant error, which has 
given to iuquiry and to theory its foi-ee and its edge." 

Ab to the projeet of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I never 
heard of auy good or harm it has ever done, except what 
it has dooe for me ; which many thiuk a great misfortune, 
and I one of the greateat of mercies. It brought me on to 
the beginning of the end. 




CHAPTER IV. 



I 

1 



HISTORY OP MY RELIUlOtTS 01'ISI0N's FKOM 1841 TO 1845. 



From the end of 1841, 1 waa ou my ileath-bed.as regardn 
my membership witli the Anghcan Church, though at the 
time I beeame aware of it onty by degreey. I introduce 
what I have to say with this remark, by way of accounting 
for the character of this reinaiuing portion of my narrative. 
A death-bed haa scarcelj' a history ; it is a tedious decline, 
with Beasons of rallying aud Heaaona of falling back ; and 
since the end is foreaeen, or what is calied a matter of 
time, it has little interest for the reader, especially if he 
has a kind heart. Moreover, it is a aeason when doors are 
closed and cui'tainH drawn, and when the aick man neithei- 
cares nor is able to record the atages of his nialady. I 
was in these circumstaaces, except so far as I was not 
allowed to die in peace, — ^except so far as frienda, who had 
still a full right to come in upon me, and tlie pnblic world 
which had not.have given a sort of history to thoae last fonr 
years. But in consequeuce, ray nairative must be in gi-eat 
measure docamentary, as I cannot rely on my memory, ex- 
cept for detinite particulai-s, positive or negative. Letters 
of mine to friends aince dead have come into my hands ; 
others have beeii kindly lent me for the oecasion ; and I 
have some drafts of others, and some notes which I made, 
t^Ug^h I have no atrietly personal or continuoua uiemo- 
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randa to cousult, and have unluckily mislaid some valuable 
papere. 

Aud tirst aH tu my posltioii iu ihe view uf duty ; it was 
this: — 1. I had giveu up iny ptaee in the Movement in 
my letter to the Bishop oi' Oxford in the spring of 1841 ; 
but 2. I could not give up my duties towards the many 
and variouB minds who had more or lens beeu brought into 
it by me ; 3. I expected or jnteuded gradually to fall baek 
into Lay Comrauuion ; 4. I never contemplated teaving 
the Churcli of England ; 5. I could not liold office in ita 
aervice, if I were not allowed to hold the Catholic seose of 
the Artielea ; 6. I could not go to Rome, while she nuifered 
honouTH to be paid to the Bleased Vngiu and the Saints 
which I thought in my conscience to be incompatible with 
the Supreme, Incommunicable Glory of the One Infinite 
and Eternal ; 7. I desired a uniou with Rome under con- 
ditiona, Church with Chui-ch ; 8. I calied Littlemore my 
Torres Vedraa, and thought that some day we might 
ftdvance again within the Auglican Churcli, as we had been 
forced to retire ; 9. I kept back all persons who were dis- 
posed to go to Rome with all my might. 

And I kept them back for three or four reasons; 1. 
beeause what I could uot in conacience do myself, I could 
not suffer them to do ; 2. because I thought that in various 
cases they wereactingunder excitement: 3. becauae I had 
duties to my Bishop anii to the Anglican Chureh ; and 4. 
in some caaea, because I had received from their Auglican 
parenta or superiors direct charge of them. 

This waa my view of my duty from the end of 1841 to 
my reaignation of St, Mary^s in the autumn of 1843. And 
now I shall reJate my view, during that time, of the state 
of the controveray between the Churchea, 

As soon as I saw the hitch in the Anglican argument, 
during my course of reading in the summer of 1839, I 
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begau to look about, as I have aaid, for Horae ground whicb 
might supply a controversiat basis for my need. The diffi- 
oulty in question had atfected my view both of Antiquity 
and Catholicity: for, while the history of St. Leo showed 
me that the detiberate and eventual eonsent ot' the great 
liody of the Church ratitied a doctrinal decision as a part 
of revealed tnith, it also showed that the rule of Antinuitj- 
was not infringed, thoufrh a doetrine had nbt been publicly 
recognized as ao revealed, till centuries after the tirae of 
the Apostles. Thus, whereas the Creeds tell us that the 
Church is Oiie, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, I could not 
prove that the Angliean communion was an iutegral part 
of the One Church. on the ground of its teaching being 
Apostolic or Catholic, without reasoning in favour of what 
are eommonly called the Eoman cormptions; and I could 
uot def end our separation f rom Rome and her faith without 
usiug argumentH pi-ejudicial to those great doctrines con- 
ceming oiu' Lord, whieh are the very foundation of the 
Chriatiau religiou. The Via Media was an imposaible 
idea ; it waa what I had called " standing on one leg " ; and 
it waa neceaaary, if my old isaue of the controversy was to 
be retained, to go furthei' either one way or the other. 

Accordingly, I abandoned that old ground and took 
another. I deliberately (|uitted the old Anglican ground 
as nntenable : tbough I did not do so all at once, but as I 
became more and moi'e convinced of the state of the case. 
The Jerusalem Biahopric waa the ultiraat© condemnation 
of the old tbeory of the Via Media : — if ita estabJiahment 
did nothing olse, at leaat it demolished the Hacrednesa of 
dioeesau righta. If England eould be iu Palestine, Rome 
might be in England. But its bearing upou tlie eontro- 
versy, as I have sliown iu the foregoing chapter, was much 
more serious than this tecbnical ground, From that timc 
th«i Anglican Church was, in ray raind, oither not a 
nunnal portion of that Oue Church to which the promises 
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were made, or at leaat iu an abnorraal state ; aod froin 
that time I said boldly (*'« [ did in my ProtcBt, and aR 
indeed I had even intimated iii my Letter to the Biahop of 
Oxford), that tlie Chure)i iii whieh I tound myself had iio 
claim on me, except on condition of ita being a portion of 
the One Catholic Communion, ond that that condition 
must ever he bome in mind as a praetioal matter. and had 
to be distinctly proved. All thia ia not ineonsistent with 
my aaying above that, at thin time, I had no thought of 
ieavong the Church of England; becaiwe I felt some of 
my old objections againwt Rome ah atrongly as ever. I 
had uo right, I had no leave, to act against my conHcience. 
That wafi a higher rule than any argument about the 
Notea of the Church. 

Under theae circumatances I tiiriied for protection to the 
Note of Sanctity, with a view of showing that we had at ' 
leaet one of thc necessary Notes, aa fully m the Church of 
Rome; or, at least, without entering into comparisons, 
that we bad it in such a sufficient sense as to i-econcile us 
to our poaition, and to supply futl evideiiee. and a clear 
direction, on the point of practieal duty. Wc had the 
Note of Life,--not any sort of life, not such only as can 
come of natnre, biit a auperuatural Christian life, which 
Goutd only come diiectly from above. Tlius, in my Article 
in the British Gritic, to which I have so often referred, in 
January, 1840 (before the time of Tract 90), I haid of the 
Auglican Church that " she has the note of poaseasion, the 
note of freedom from party tittes, the note of life, — a tough 
life and a vigorous; she has ancient desceiit, unbroken 
oontinuance, agreement in doctrine with the AucieDt 
Church." Presently I go on to spealt of sanetity : " Much 
as Romaii Cathotics may denounce us at present as achis- 

,tieal, they could not reaist ub if the Angtican com- 
munion had but that one note of the Church upoii it, — 
sanotity. The Church of the day [4tli centiiryj could iii.it 
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reaist Meletiue ; his enemies were fairly overcome by hiir, 
by his meekness and holine.ss, which nielter) the most 
jealous of them." And I continue, " We are almost con- 
tent to say to Romanists, account us not yet as a branch of 
the Catholic Church, though we be a braiich, till we are 
like a branch, provided that when we do become like a 
branch, fchen you conaent to aeknowledge ua," &c. Aud 
ao I was led on in the Ai-ticle to that sharp attack ou 
Engliah Catholics, for their shortcomings as regarda this 
Note, a good portion of which I have already qiioted iu 
another place. It is there that I speak of the great 
HCandal which I took at their political, social, and contro- 
versial bearing ; aud this was a second reason why I fell 
back upon the Note of Sanctity, because it took me away 
from the necessity of making any attack upon the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church, nay, from the consideration 
of her popular beliefs, and brought me upon a ground on 
which I felt I could not make a miatake: for what is a 
higher guide foi' us in speculation and in practice, than 
that conscience of right and wrong, of truth aud falsehood, 
those sentimenta of what is decoroua, consistent, and noble, 
wbich our Creator has made a part of our original nature ? 
Therefore I felt I could not be wrong in attacking what I 
faneied was a Eact, — the uuscrupulousnesa, the deceit, and 
the iutriguiug spirit of the agents and representatives of 
Roma 

This reference to Holiness aa the true test of a Church 
was steadily kept in view in what I wrote in connexion 
with Tract 90. 1 say in its Introduetion, "The writer 
oan never be party to foreing the opinions or projects of 
one school upon another ; reiigioua changes shoold be the 
act of the whole body. No good can come of a change 
which ia not a development of feelings springing up freely 
and calmly within the bosom of the whole body itself ; 
every chatige in religion " raust be " attendcd by deep re- 
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peatance ; changes " must be " nurtured in mutual love ; 
we cannot agree without a snpernatural influence ; " we 
must come " together to God to do for ns what we cannot. 
do for oorselvea. " In my Letter to the Bishop I said, " I 
have set myself agaimt suggestions for couaidering the 
differences between ourselves and the foreign Churches 
with a view to their adjustmeut." |I meant in the way of 
negotiation, coiifereuce, agitation, or the like.) " Our 
buainess is with ouraelves,— to make ourselves more holy, 
more self-denying, more primitive, more worthy of our 
high calliug. To be anxious for a eomposition of differ- 
ences is to begin at the end. Political reconciliationa are 
but outward and hollow, and fallaciou.s. And till Roman 
Catholics renounce political etforta, and manifest in their 
pubhc measures the light of holiness and truth, perpetual 
war is oui- only prospect." 

Aecording to this theory, a religious body is part of the 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church, if it has the succession 
and the creed of the Apostles, with the note of hoHnesB of 
life ; and there ia mueh in such a view to approve itself to 
the direct common sense and practical habits of an Engliah- 
man. However, with the eventa conaequent upon Tract 90, 
I sunii my theory to a lower leveL For what could be aaid 
in apology, when the Bishops and the people of my Church, 
not only did not suffer, but actually rejected primitive 
Catliolic doctrine, and tried to eject from tlieir communion 
all who held it ? after the Bishops' charges ! after the 
Jerusalem " abomination ^ " ? Well, this could be said; 
still we were not nothing : we could not bc as if we never 
had been a Chnrch ; we were " Samaria." Thia then was 
that lower tevel on which I placed myself, and all who 
felt with me, at the end of 1841. 

To bring out thia view was the purpoae of Four Sermona 
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preaehed at St Maiijs iii December of that year. Hither- 
to I hftd not introduced the excitiiig topics ot' the day into 
the Pulpit ' ; on thisi occasion I did. I did so, for the 
moment was urgent; there was great unsettlement of 
mind among us, in con8et|uence oi' those same eventa which 
had unaettled me. One special anxiety, very obvious, 
which was coming on me now, waa, that what was "one 
man'» meat was another man's poison." I had said even 
of Tract 90, " It was addressed to one set of persons, and 
haa been used and commented on by another ; " still more 
waa it true uow, that whatever I wrote for the service of 
those whom I knew to be in trouble of mind, would become 
on the one hand matter of suspicion ani! slander in the 
inouths of my opponents, and of distress and surprise to 
those on the other hand who had no difHculties of faith at 
alL Accordingly, when I published these Fov,r Sennons 
at the end of 184:3, 1 iutroduced them with a recommenda- 
tion that none should read them who did not need them. 
But in truth the virtual condenination of Ti-act 90, after 
that the whole difHculty seemed to have been weathered. 
was an enormous disappoiutment and trial. My Protest 
alao againat the Jemsalem Bishopric was an unavoidable 
cause of excitement in the case of many ; but it calmcd 
them too, for the very faet of a Protest was a reiief to their 
impatienee. And ao, in like manner, as regai'ds the Four 
Sermons, of which I speak, though tbey acknowledged 
freely the gi-eat scandal which waa involved in the recent 
episcopal doings, yet at tbe sarae time they might be said 
to beatow upon the multiplied disorders and shortcomings 
of the Anglicau Cburch a aort of place in the Revealed 
Diapenaation, and an intelleetual position in the contro- 
veray, and the dignity of a great principle, for unsettled 
mind^ to take and use.— a prineiple whieh might teach 
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them to reeognize their own consiatency, and to be recoD- 
ciled to theinselves, and which might aljfiorb and dry up a 
multitude of their grudgingH, diseontents, miHgivinga, and 
queationings, and lead tlie way to humble, thankful, aud 
tranquil thoughta ; — and thin vra.n the effect which certainly 
it produced on rayself. 

The point of these Sennons is, that, in spite ot the rigid 
character of the Jewish law, the forma! and literal force of 
its precepta, and the manifeat achism, and worse than 
schism, of the Ten Tribes, yet in fact they wore still reeog- 
nized as a people by the Divine Merey; that the great 
prophets Elias and Eliseus were Bent to them ; and not 
only so, but were sent to preach to them and reclaim them, 
without any intimation tliat they must be reconciled to the 
line of David and the Aaronic priesthood, or go up to 
JeiTisalem to worship. They were not in the Chm'ch, yot 
they had the muans of grHcc and the hope of acceptance 
with their Maker. The application of all thiR to the 
Anglican Church was immediate; — whether, under the 
circiimBtanceH, a raaii could assume or exercise raininterial 
functions, or not, raight not clearly appear (though it must 
be remembered that Englaiid had the Apostolic Priest- 
hood, whei-eas Isradl had no priesthood at all), but so far 
was clear, that there waw no call at all for an Anglican to 
leave hia Chureh for Kome, though he did not helieve his 
own to be part of the One Church : — and for this reason, 
because it was a fact thal the kingdom of Israel was cut off 
from the Teiuple ; and yet ita subjects, neither in a maas, 
uor as iudividualn, neithor the multitndes on Mount 
Carmel, nor the Hhunammite and hor houaehold, had aiiy 
coraraand giveu them, thougli miracles were displayed 
before them, to break oH' frora their own people, and to 
aubmit themselvea to Judah '. 
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It Ib plain, that a. theory such as this, — whether the 
markK of a divine presence iind life in the Anglican 
Church wci^e sniEcient tn prove that she was actually 
within the covenant, or only Hutficient to prove fchat ahe. 
was at hiaat enjoyin^' t^xtraordiuary and Tincovenauted 
inercieN, — not only Inwered her level in a i-eli{rioiw [joint 
of view, but weakened her oonti-overaiai basiB. Ita very 
novelty made it suapicious ; and thei-e wae no guarantee 
that the pi-ocess of subsideiicc luight iiut continue, and 
that it niiyht not end in a submersiou. Indeed, to many 
nmjds, to aay that England was wrong was even to aay 
that Kome waa right ; aiid no ethical or casuistic reasoning 
whatever could overeome in their case the argument from 
prescription and authority. To this objection, as made 
to my new teaching, I could only auswer tliat I ilid not 
make my cireumatanoiB. I fully fteknowletl{r<.ul tlie force 
and ettectiveness of the genuine Anglican theory, and that 
it was all but proof againat bhe diaputants of Rome ; but 
atill like Aehiltes, it had a vulnerable point, aiid that St. 
Leo had found it out for nie, and that I could not help it ; 
— that, were it not t'or niatter of fact, the theory would be 
great indeed ; it would lie uTeHistible, if it weiti onty true. 
When I became a Catholic, the Editor ol" the Ckristia.v 
Observer, Mr. Wiltves, who liad in fornier days accused 
me, to my indignation, of teuding towarils Rome, wrote to 
ine to ask, which ut' the two was iiow right, lie or I f I 
auswered him in a letter, pait ol' wliicli 1 here innert, as it 
will serve aa a sort of leave-taliing of ttie {^'eat theory, 
which ia ao spccious to toolv upon, so difficult to prove, and 
so hopelewi to work. 

" Nov. 8, 1845. I <\'j not tliink, at al) iiiort.' than I did, 
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that the Angliean principles whicb I advocated at the datc 
you mention. lead men to the Churcli of Roine. If I must 
apecity what I meau by ' Anglieau piinciples/ I uhould 
aay, e.g. takiiig Antiguity, not the i-xisting Church, aa the 
oracleof truth: &ndh.o\{[mgtha.tthe ApoatoUcalSucceBaion 
is a auHicieiit guarautee of Sacramental Grace, without 
imioit with the Christian Church thToughmtt thc world. 
I think these still the Brmeat, strougest grounil againat 
Rome— that is, if they ran be held" [as tniths or facts]. 
" They have been held by many, aud are far more difficult 
to refute in the Roman controverHy, than those of any 
other religioua body. 

"For myself, I found / cuidd not hold tliem. I left 
them. From the time I I^egau to suspect their unsound- 
ness, I ceaaed to put them forward. When I was fairly 
BUre of their unaouudness, I gave up my Living. When 
I was fuliy confident that the Church of Rome was the 
only true Church, I joined her. 

"I have felt all along that Bp. Bull'8 theology waa the 
only theology on which tho Englisli Churcli could stand. 
I have felt, that opposition to the Chui-ch of Rome wafl 
part of that theology ; and that he who could not protest 
against the Church of Roma was iio true divine in the 
Bngliah Church. I have never said, nor attempted to say, 
that any one in ottice in the Englisli Ghurch, whether 
Bishop or incumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility 
to the Church of Rome." 

The Via Media tiien disappeared for cver. and a Theoiy, 
made expresaly for the occasion, took its place. I was 
pleased with my new view. I wrote to an intimate friend, 
Samuel F. Wood, Dec. 1.1, IS41 : "I think you will give 
me the credit, Carisaime, ot not undervaluing the strength 
of the feelings which draw one [to Rnme], aud yet T ,am 
(I trust) quite clear about niy duty to remain where I am ', 
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indead, much clearer thaii I waa some timt: ijinca It' it Ib 
not presumptuous tosay, Ihave . . . a much more definite 
view of the promised inward Preseuee of Christ with ua 
iu the Sacramenti^ iiow that the outward not«s of it are 
being removed. Aud 1 am eontent to be with Moses in 
the deaert, or with Elijah excommunicateLl from the 
Temple. I say this, putting things at tho atrongest." 
: Howevor, my friends uf tlie moderate Apostolieal party, 
who were my friends for the very reasoii of my liavinji' 
been so moderate and Anglican myaelf in genei^al tone iu 
timea past, who had stood up foi' Tract 90 partly fi-om 
faith in me, and certainly from generuus and kind feeling, 
and had thereby sliared an oblo^uy which was none of 
theirs, were natarally surpriaed and offended at a line of 
ai^ment,novel, and, as it appeared to them, wanton, whieh 
threw the whole controveray into confnsion, stultified my 
former principles, and Hubatituted, aa they would eonaider, 
a sort of methodifitic self-contemplation, eapeciatly abhor- 
rent both to ray natnre and to my past professions, for tlie 
plaiu and honest tokeus, as they were commonly received, 
of a divine mission in the Anglican Church. They couid 
not teW whither I was going; and were still further an- 
hoyed when I peraiated in viewing the coudemnation of 
Tract 90 by the public and the Bishops aa so grave u 
matter, and when 1 threw about what tliey considered 
njyaterioua hinta of " eventualities," and would uot aimply 
aay, "An Anglican I waa born, and an Auglicaii l will 
dia" Oue of my famihar frienda, Mr, Church, who was 
in the conntry at Chriatmaa, 1841-2, reported to me the 
feeliug that prevailed about me ; aud how I felt towarda it 
will appear in the foJIowing letter of mine, written in 
auswer : — 

"Oriel, Dec. 24, 1841, Cariasime, you cannot tell how 
sad your account of Moberly haa made me. Hia view of 
the sinfulnesa of the decrees of Trent is as much againat 
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uniou of Churches aa agflinst individual converaiona. To 

tell the trutli, 1 iiever have examiiied thoae ilecreea witli 

, this object, and have no view ; but that ia veiy different 

I from having a deliberate view agaiiist them. Oould not 

1 he say which they are * I suppose TranHuhFjtantiation is 

one. CharleB Marriott, though of courae he would not 

like to have it repeated,^ does not scniple at that. I have 

not luy mind cleai'. Moberly muat i-eeolleet that Fahner 

[of Worcester] thinks they all bear a Catholic interpre- 

tatioiL For myfielf, this only I aee, that there ie in- 

definitely more in the Fathei-s against our own state of 

alienation from Christendom than against the Tridentine 



" The only thing I can think of," [that I can have eaid 
of a startling chai^acter,] " is this, that there were persons 
who, if our Church committed heraelf to hei-eay, sooner 
than think that there waa no Church any whera, would 
beUeve the Roman to be the Chvuch ; and therefore would 
on faith accept what they could not otherwise acquiesce in. 
I suppose, it would be no relief to him to insist upon the 
circumstance that there is no immediate danger. Indivi- 
duala can never be answered for of course ; but I should 
think Ughtly of that man, who, for some act of the Bishops, 
should all at once leave the Church. Now, eousideriug 
how the Clergy reaUy are improving, conaidering that thia 
row is even making them read the Tracta, ia it not possible 
we may all be in a better state of mind aeven years hence 
to consider these mattei-a ? and may we not leave them 
meanwhile to the will of Providence ? I cav ttot believe 
this work Iiaa been of man ; God has a right to His own 
work, to do what He will with it. May we not try to 
leave it in His hands, and be coutent ? 

1 Ab things alttnd now, I do iiot tliink lie woiild havi' objeeted ta his 
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" If you learn any thing about Barter, wliich leads you 
to thiuii that 1 cau rtihovu hiui by a lutttir, iet uie knuw. 
The truth ia this,— our good friends do not read the 
Fathei^s ; they assent to us from tiie common senae of the 
case i theu, when tlie Fathers, and we, aay more than theii' 
comiuon senae, they are dreadf ulty shocked. 

"The Bishop of London has rejected a man, 1. For 
holding any Sacrifice in the Eucharist. "2. The Real Pre- 
sence. 3. That there is a grace in Ordination '. 

" Are we quite aure that the BiahopN will uot be di-aw- ' 
ing; up aome stringent declaratious of faith ^ Jn this what 
Moberly fears ? Would the Bishop of Oxford accept 
them ? If so, I should he driven iiito the Refuge for the 
Destitute [Littlemore]. But I promise Moberly, I wonki 
do my utmost to eatch aU dangerous persons and clap them 
into coniinemeiit there." 

Christmas Day, 1841. " ! have been dreatning of 
Moberly all uight Should not lie and tlie like see, that 
it ia unwise, unfair, and impatient to ask others, What 
wiil you do under cii-cumstances, which have not, which 
maj never come ? Why bring fear, suspicion, and dis- 
union into the camp ahout things which are merely in 
posac ? Natin-al. and exceedingly kind as Barter'a and 
anothei' friend'8 letters were, I think they have done gresit 
harm. I apeak most sincerely when I say, that there ai-e 
things which I neither contemplate, nor wisli to eontem- 
plate; but, when I am asked about them ten times, at 
length I begin to contemplate them. 

'■ He surely does not mean to say, that nothiny could 
aeparate a man from the Euglish Church, e.g. its avowing 
Socinianiam ; its holding the Holy Euehariat in a Socinian 

' I cannot prove tbin at thia diBtanee o£ time ; bat 1 dii not thiut it wrong 
to iutroduoe bere the passa^e ooiitaitiiiig it, us I am imputins to the KiBhop 
nothicg whicb the world wouldtbiuk diBgraoetul. bat, o> 
a large religioos body wonld approve^ 
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r aeose. Yet, he would Bay, it was not right to contemplate 

euch thinge. 

l " Again, our caae is [divergingj Irom that of Ken'8. 

I To say nothing of the last miserable century, which haa 

given us to start tVom a much lower level and with mucb 
lesB tio apare than a Churchman in the 17th century, quee- 
tiouB of doctrine are now coming in ; with him, it was a i 
queation of discipline. 

" If such (ireadful event« were realized, I cannot help 
thinking we should all be vaatly more agreed than we 
think oow. Iiideed, ia it possible (humanly speaking) that 
those, who have ao much the aame heart, should widely 
differ ! But let thia be considered, aa to altematives. 
What communiuu could we join ^ Could thi.- Scotch or 
Americau sanction the presence of it» Biabops and congre- 
gationa in England, witbout. inciirring the imputation of 
Hchiam, unless indeed (and is that likely ?) they denounced 
tbe Bnglish aa heretical ^ 

" Is not this a time of strauge proWdenees ? is it not 
our aafest coui-ae, without looking to consequencea, to do 
simply what we think right day by day y shall we not be 
aure to go wrong, if we attempt to trace by antieipation 
tho courae of diviue Providence '. 

" Haa not all oni- misery, as a Ohurcb, arisen from 
people being afraid to look difSculties in tbe face ? They 
have palliated acts, when tbey sbouid have denounced 
tihem. There ia that good fellow, Worceater Palmer, can 
wbitewaah tbe Eccleaiatitical Commisaion aud the Jerusalem 
Biahopric. And what is tbe consequence ? that our Cbureli 
haa, through centuries, ever been sinking lower aud lower, 
till good part of its pretenaions and professions is a mere 
sham, tbougb it be a duty to make the best of what we 
have received. Yet, thougb bound to make tbe beat of 
other tnens shams, let us not incur any of our own. The 
truest friends of our Cburch are they ,-w\iO aai^ \«A,Si-g -«"aea. 
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her rulers are going wrong, and the conaeiiuences ; and 
(to speak cataehreatieally) the/^ are moat likely to die in 
the Church, who are, under these black eircmnstances, 
most prepared to leave it. 

"And I will add, that, congidering the traces of God'a 
grace which aurround us, I am very aanguine, or rather 
eonfident (if it ia right so to speak,) that oiir prayers and 
our alms will come up a.s a memorial before God, and that 
aU thia miserable confnaion tenda to good 

"Letua not then be anxioue, and anticipate differences 
in prospect, when we agree in the preaent. 

" P. S. I think when friends " [i.e. the extreme party] 
"get over their first unsettlement of mind and consequent 
vague apprehenaions, which the nuw attitude of the 
Bishops, and our feelings upon it, have brought about, 
they will get contented and satisfied. They will see that 
they exaggerated things. . . . Of course it would have 
been wrong to anticipate what one'a feelings would be 
under such a painful contingency as the Biahops' chargiug 
as they have done, — ^so it seema to me nobodys fault. 
Nor is it wonderful that others" [moderate men] "are 
startled" [i.e. at my Protest, &c., &c.]; "yet they should 
recollect that the more implicit the reverence one paya to 
a Biahop, the more keen will be one'8 perception of heresy 
in him. The cord ia bintling and compelling, tiU it anaps, 

" Men of reflection would have seen this, if they had 
looked that way. Last apring, a very high churchman 
talked to me of reaisting my Bishop, of asking him for 
the Canona under which he acted, and ao forth ; but those, 
whohavecultivatedaloyal feelingtowards their superiors, 
are the most loving aervanta, or the moat zealoua pro- 
testors. If othera became so too, if the clergy of Chester 
denounced the heresy of their diocesan, they would be doing 
their duty, and relieving themselvea of the shave wbicKtW.-s 
otbej-wise have in any posaible deieciion oi WeSx Vife^Ccx^" 
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"St Stephen's [Day, December 26]. How I Mget 
I now fear that the note T wrote yeHterday only njabea 
matters worse by disclosing too mnch. This is always my 
great difficiilty- 

" In the present state of excitement on both sides, I 
thint of leaving out altogether my reassertion of No. 90 
in my Prefaee to Volume 6 [of Parochial Sermone], and 
merely aaying, 'As raany faise reports are at this time in 
circulation ahout him, he hopes hia well-wishers will take 
' thia Volume an an indication of hia real thoughts and feel- 
ings : those who are not, he leaves in God's hand to bring 
them to a better mind in Hia own tira&' What do you 
say to the logic, aentiment, and propriety of this ? " 

An old friend, at a distance from Oxford, Archdeacon 
Rohert I. Wilberforce, must have said somothing to me 
at this time, I do not know what, which challenged a frank 
reply ; for I disclosed to him, I do not know in what words, 
my frightful suspicion, hitherto only known to two peraons, 
viz, his brother Henry and Mr. Frederic Kogers,^ that, 
aa regarda my Anglicanism, perhaps I might break 
down in the event,-— that perhaps we were both out of the 
Church. I think I recollect expreaaing my diffieulty, as 
derived from the Arian and Monophysite history, in a 
form in which it would be most intelUgible to him, aa 
being in fact an admission of Bishop Bull'8: viz. that in 
the controversiea of the early centuries the Roman Church 
was everon the right side, which waaof eourae a 'primS-facie 
argument in favour of Eome and againat Anglicanism 
now. He answered me thua, under date of Jan. 29, 1842 : 
"I don't think that I ever was so shocted by any eom- 
mimication, which was ever made to me, as by your lctter 
of thia moming. It has qnite unnerved ma ... I cannot 
but write to you, though I am at a loas where to hagin. 
. . . I kuow of no aet by which we have disaevered our- 
selves £rom the communion o? tVi.e CUwttSn^V^mNietsii, . . ._ 
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The more I study Scripture, the more am I impressed 
with the resemhlance hetween the Romish principle in the 
Church and the Babylon of St. John. ... I am ready 
to grieve that I ever directed ray thoughtH to theology, 
if it 19 indeed so uncertain, as your doubts seem to 
indicate." 

While my oid and tme iriends were thus in trouble 
about me, I suppoae they felt not only anxiety but pain, to 
eeethat I was gradually aurrendering myself to the infiu- 
enee of others, who had not their own claim.s upon me, 
younger men, and of a cast of mind in no small degree un- 
congenial to my own. A new school of thought waa rising, 
as is UBual in doctrinal inquiries, and was sweeping the 
original party of the Movement aaide, and waa taking ita 
place. The moat prominent person in it, waa a man of 
elegant genius, of claHaical mind, of rare talent in literary 
composition : — Mr. Oakeley. He waa not far from my 
own age ; I had long known him, though of late yeara he 
had not been in reaidence at Oxford ; and quite lately, he 
has been taking aeverat signal oecasiona of renewing that 
kindneSB, whieh he evershowed towards me wheu we were 
both in the Anglican Church. His tone of mind was not 
nnlike that whieh gave a charaeter to the early Movement ; 
he was almoat a typical Oxford man, and, as far as I recol- 
lect, both in politica! and eccleaiastical views, would have 
been of one apirit with the Oriel party of 1826 — -1833. 
But he had entered late into the Movement; he did not 
know ita firat years ; and, beginning with a new atart, he 
was naturally thrown together with that body of eager, 
acute, resolute minds wbo had begun their Catholic life 
about the same time aa he, who knew nothing ahout the 
Via Media, but had heard much about Rome. This new 
party rapidly formed and increased, in ftnd oiit ot Q-i.l.ai:i., 
and, as ii uo happened, contemporaneQMsV^ ■w\.'Co. 'OivaX nct-j 
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Bummer, when I received so serious a blow to ray ecclesi- 
aatical views from the atudy of the Monophysite contro- 
versy. These nien ciit iDto the original Movement at an 
angle, fell across its line of thought, and then aet about 
turning that line in its own direction. They were most of 
them keenly religious men, with a true eoncem for their 
aouls as the first matter of all, with a great zeal for me, 
but giving little certainty at the time as to which way they 
would ultimately tum. Some in the eveut have remained 
firm to Anglicauism, some have beeome Catholics, and 
some have found a refuge in Liberalism. Nothing was 
clearer eonceraing them, than that they needed to be kept 
in order ; and on me who had had so much to do with the 
making of them, that duty waa as clearly incumbent ; and 
it is equally clear, from what I have already said, that I 
was juat the person, above al! others, who could not un- 
dertake it. There are no frienda Jike old frienda ; but of 
those old friends, few could help me, few couid underatand 
me, many were annoyed with me, aome were angry, 
because I waa breaking up a compact party, and aome, as 
a matter of conacience, could not listen to me. When I 
looked round for those whom I might consult iu my diffi- 
cultiea, I fouud the very hypothesia of thoae difficulties 
actiug a.s a bar to their giving me their adviee. Then I 
said, bitterly, " You are throwing me on othera, whether I 
will or no." Yet atill I had good and true friends around 
me of the old aort, iu and out of Oxford too, who were a 
great help to me. Eut on the other haud, though I neither 
was so fond (with a few exceptions) of the peraons, nor of 
the methods of thought, whieh belonged to this uew school, 
as of the old set, though I could not trust in their firmneas 
of purpose, for, like a swarm of flies, they might come and 
go, and at length be divided and dissipated, yet I had 
an inteuBe sympathy iu their object and in the direction 
ia whicb their path lay, in spvte ol m^ Q\.i ln.e,'aia,\B.B.Y'W 
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of my old lif«-!ong prejudicea. In apite of my ingrained 
feara of Eome, and the decision of my reason aud eou- 
science againat her uaages, in spite of my afiection for 
Oxford and Oriel, yet I had a aecret lonjring love of Rome 
the Motlier of Eiighsh Christiaiiity, and I had a true devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, in whose College I lived, whose 
Altar I aerved, and whose Immaculate Purity I had iu one 
of my eariiest priuted Sermons made much ot'. And it 
was the consciouaness of this bias in myself, if it ia so to 
be called, which made me preaeh so earneatly against the 
danger ot' being awayed in rehgious inquiry by our aym- 
pathy rather than by our reason. And moreover, the 
members of this new aciiool looked up to me. as I have 
said, and did me true kiudnesses, and really toved me, and 
stood by me in trouble, when othei-s went away, and for 
all this I was grateful ; nay, many of tliem were in 
trouble themaelvea, and iu the same boat with me, and 
that was a further eause of sympathy between ua ; and 
hence it waa, when the iiew school came on in force, and 
into collision with the old, I had not the heart, any more 
thau the power, to repel them ; I was in great perplexity, 
and hardly knew where I atood ; I took their part ; and, 
when I wanted to be in peace and ailence, I had to speak 
out, and I incurred the charge of weakneas from aome 
men, and of mysteriousness, shuffling, and underhand 
dealing from the majority. 

Now I will say here frankly, that this aort of charge ia a 
matter which I cannot properly meet, because I cannot 
duly realize it. I have never had any suspicion of my 
own honesty ; and, when men say that I waa dishoueet, I 
cannot graap the accusation aa a distinct conception, such 
as it is possible to encounter. If a man said to me, " Ou 
auoh a day and before such peraons yoo. aa,\A a *iK\Ti^'«%s. 
wbJte, when ib waa black," I understaui -^Wt. "w. «i^aw^ 
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well enough, and I can set myBelf to prove an alibi or to 
explain the mistake ; or if a man said to me, " Yoa tried 
to gaiii me over to your party, iiitending to take me with 
you to Rome, but you did not &ucc6ed," I eau give him 
the lie, and lay down au assertion of my own as fii-m and 
as exact as his, that not from the time that I waa first un- 
Hettled, did I ever attempt to gain any one uver to myself 
or to my Romaniziug opinions, and that it is only bia own 
coicorabical faucy which has bred snch a thought in him : 
but my imagination is at a loss in presence of those vague 
charges, which have commonly been brought agaiiist me, 
chargea, which are made up of impressions, and under- 
standings, and iuferences, and heai^say, and surmiaes. 
Accordingly, I shall not make the attempt, for, in doiug 
ao, I should be dealing blows in the air; what I shall 
attempt is to state what I know of myaelf and what I 
recoUect, and leave to others its application. 

While I had confidence in the Via Media, and thought 
that nothing could ovei-set it, I did not mind laying down 
large principlea, which I saw would go further than was 
commonly perceived. I considered that to make the Via 
Media eoncrete and subatantive, it must be much more 
thau it waa in outline; that the Aughcan Church must 
have a ceremonial, a ritual, and a fulneaa of doctrine and 
devotiou, which it had not at preseut, if it were to compete 
with the Roman Chureh with any prospect of succeas. 
Such additiona would not remove it from its proper basis, 
but would merely strengthen and beautify it; such, for 
instance, would be confraternitiea, particular devotiona, 
reverence for the Blesaed Virgin, prayei^s for the dead, 
beautiful churches, munificent otferinga to them aud in 
them, monaatic houses, and many other observaaces and 
institutiona, which I used to say belonged to us as much 
as to Rome, though Rome had appropriated them and 
boasted of them, by reason of our having let them alip 
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from 118. The principle, on which all this turned, ia 
brought out in one of the Letters I published on occasiou 
o£ Traet 90. " The age ia moving," I aaid, " towards 
something; and most unhappily the one religions com- 
munion among ua, which haa of late years been practically 
in poaaession of this something, is the Chui'ch of Rome. 
She aloue, amid all the errors and evils of her practical 
Bystem, has given free acope to the feelings of awe, myatery, 
tenderuess, reverence, devotedness, aud other feeliugs 
which may be especially called Catholic. The ijuestion 
theu ia, whether we shall give them up to the Roman 
Church or claim them for ourselves. . . . But if we do 
give them up, we muat give up the meu who eheriah them. 
We must consent either to give up the men, or to adrait 
their principles." With these feelings 1 franlily admit, 
that, whiie I was worldug simply for the aake of the 
Anghean Church, I did not at all mind, though I found 
myaelf laying down principles in its defeiice, which went 
beyond that particular iiind of def ence whieh high-and-dry 
men thought perfection, and even though I ended in fram- 
ing a kiud of defenee, which they might eall a revolution, 
while I thought it a restoration. Thus, for illustration, I 
might discourae upon the " Commuuion of Saints " in sueh 
a manner (though I do uot recollect doing ao,) as might 
lead the way towarda dovotion to the Bleased Virgin and 
the tiaints on the one hand, and towards prayera for the 
dead on the other. In a memorandum of the year 1844 or 
1845, 1 thus speak ou thia subject : " If the Church be not 
defended on establisJimeut grouuds, it must be upon 
principles, wliich go far beyond their immediate object. 
Sometimea I aaw tlieae further reauita, aometimea uot. 
Though I aaw them, I sometimes did not say that I saw 
them : — ao long as 1 thought they were inconaistent, not 
with oui' Church, but only with the exiating opinions, I 
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IwaB not uiiwilling to inainuate truth» into our Church, 
whieh I thought had a right to be there." 
To so much I confeas ; but I do not confess, I simply 
deny that I ever said any thing which secretly bore against 
the Church of England, knowing it rayself, in order that 
othere rnight unwarily aceept it. It was indeed one of my 
great difficulties and eauses of reserve, as time went on, 
that I at length recognized in principles which I had 
honestly preached as if Anglican, conelusions favourable 
to the eause of Rome. 01: course I did not like to eonfess 
this ; and, when interrogated, waa in consequenee in per- 
plexity. The prime instance of this waa the appeal to 
Antiquity ; St. Leo had overset, in my own judgment, its 
foree aa the special argument for Anglicanism ; yet I was 
committed to Antiquity, together with the whole Anglican 
school ; what theu waa I to say, when acute minda urged 
this or that application of it against the Via Media ? it was 
impossible that, in snch circumstances, any answer could 
be given wliieh was not unaatisfactory, or any behaviour 
adopted which was not mysterious. Again, sometimes in 
what I wrote I went just aa far as I saw, and could as littie 
say more, as I could see what is below the horizon ; and 
theref oce, when aaked as to the consequencea of what I had 
said, I had no answer to give. Again, sometimea wheu I 
waa asked, whether certain coneluaiona did not follow from 
a certain principle, I might not be able to tell at the 
moment, especially if the matter were compUcated; and 
for this reason, if for no other, because there is great diifer- 
ence between a conclusion in the abstraet and a conclusion 
in the eonerete, and because a concluaion may be modified 
in fact by a concluaion from some opposite principle. Or 
it might ao happen that my head got aimply eonfused, by 
the very atrength of the logic which waa administered to 
76, and tbualgave my sanction to conclusions which really 
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were not mine ; and when the report of those conclusions 
came round to me through othera, I had to unsay them. 
And then again, perliapa I Jid not like to aee men acared 
or Bcandahzed by unfeeling logical infereueeB, wbich would 
not have troubled them to tbe day of tbeir death, had they 
not been foreed to recognize tbem. And tben I felt alto- 
gether tbe force of the masim of St Ambrose, " Non in 
dlalectic^ eomplacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum ;*"— 
I had a great dislike of paper logic. For myaelf, it waa 
not logic tbat carried me on; as well might one say that 
the quieksilver in tbe barometur ehangea the weather. It 
ia tbe concrute being that reasons ; pasn a numbor of years, 
and I find my mind in a new place ; how ? the whole man 
movea ; paper logic is but tbe record of it. All the logic 
in tbe world would uot bave made me move faster towards 
Bome tban I did ; as well might yoa say that I have 
arrived at tbe end of my jooi-ney, because I see the village 
oburch before me, as vyntui'e to aasert that the miles, over 
which my aoul had to pana before it got to Rome, could be 
annihilated, even though I had been in posaes,sion of some 
far clearer view than I then had, that Rome waB my ulti- 
mate deatination. Great acts take time. At leaat thia is 
whftt I felt in my own case; aud therefoi^e to come to me 
with metbods of logic had in it the natui-e of a provoca- 
tion, and, though I do not think I evei- showed it, made 
me Bomewhat inditlerent how I met them, and perhaps led 
me, aa a meaus of relieving my impatience, to be mysteri- 
ous or irrelevant, or to give in becauae I could not meet 
them to my satisf action. And a greater trouble still tban 
theae logical mazes, waa the introduction of logie into 
every aubject whatever, so far, that ia, aa this was done. 
Before I was at Oriel, I recollect an acquaintance saying 
to me that"the Oriel Common Koom stank of Logic." 
One is not at all pleased when poetry,ov elQi-xwetti^^at 
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devotion, 13 considered as if chiefly intended to feed syllo- 
gisms. Now, in saying all tMs, I am saying nothing 
agaiuat the deep piety and eai-ueHtntSH whieh were eharac- 
teristiea of thia aeeond phase of Uie Movement, in which 1 
had takeu ao prominent a pai't. What I have been 
observing ia, that thia phaae had a tendeucy to bewilder 
and to npaet me; and, that, instead oi' saying 80, as I 
ougbt to have dooe, perhapa from a sort of laziuess I gave 
answers at random, which have led to my appearing close 
or iQconsisteut. 

I have turned up two letters of this period, which iu a. 
meaaure illuatrate what I have been aaying. The firat was 
written to the Bishop of Oxford on occaeion of Tract 90 : — 

" Mai^ch 20, 1841. No oue can enter into my situation 
but myself. I see a great many minda workiug in varioua 
directiona and a variety of principtes with multiplied bear- 
in^; I act for the best. I sincerely think that mattera 
would not have gone better for the Church, had I never 
written. And if 1 write I have a choice of difficultiea 
It is easy for those wbo do not enter into thoae diffieultiea 
to say, ' He ought to say this and not say that,' but thinga 
are wonderfully linked together, and I eannot, or ratlier I 
would uot be diahouest, When pei'aona too iuterrogate 
me, I am obliged in many cases to give an opiEiion, or I 
seem to be underiiaud. Keepiug aileuce looks like artifica 
And I do uot like people tu consult or respect me, from 
thiniting dilferently of my opinions from what I know 
them to be. Aud again (to use the proverb) wtiat is one 
food is auother man'a poison. AII theae thinga 
make my situation very diffieult. But that collision must 
time ensue between members of the Church of 
ippoeite sentiments, I have long been aware. ITie time 
have been in the hand of Providence ; I do not 
to exclude my own great im^rfectiona in briDging 
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it about; yet I atill feel obliged to think the Tract 
neceaaary." 

The aecond ia taken from the notes of a letter which I 
aent to Dr. Piiaey in the next year : — 

"Oetober 16, 1842. Aa to my beiiig entirely with 
Ward, I do not kuow the limitB of my own opiuioua If 
Ward aaya tbat this or that ia a Jevelopment from what 
I have said, I cannot say Yea or No. It is plausible, it 
may be true. Of courae the fact that the Roman Chureh 
has 80 developed and maintained, adds great weigbt to tbe 
antecedent plaunibility. I eannot assert tbat it ia not 
true ; but I eannot, with that keen pereeptiou wbich some 
people have. appropriate it. It is a nuisanee to me to be 
forced beyond what I can fairly accept." 

There was another source of the perplexity with which 
at this time I waa encompassed, and of the reserve aud 
mysteriouaness, of which that perplesity gained for me the 
oredit. After Tract 30 the Protestant world would uot let 
me alone; they puvsued me in the public joumals to 
Littlemore. Repoi^ts of all kinda were circulated about 
me. " Impi-imis, why did I go up to Litttemore at all ? 
For no good purpoae certainly ; I dared not tell why." 
Why, to be sure, it was hard that I should be obliged to 
say to the Editors of newspapers that I went up there to 
say my prayers ; it was hard to bave to tell tbe world in 
confidence, that I baJ a certain doubt about the Anglican 
system, aud could uot at that moment resolve it, or say 
what would come of it ; it was hard to have to confess 
that I had thought of giving up my Living a year or two 
before, and tbat tbis was a first step to it. It waa hard to 
have to ptead, tbat, for what I knew, my doubta would 
vanish, if the newspapers would be so good as to give me 
time and let me aloue, Who would evm dieasB.Q^i.-a 
tite world his eoufidant ! yefc 1 waa coTvaitVeted. 'YQSvSvsaa^ 
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sly, diahonest, if I wouid not open my beart to the teDder 
mercies of tlie worlJ. But they persisted : "' What was I 
doing at Littlemore ? " Doiog there '. have I not reti-eated 
from you ? have I not given up my position and my place i 
am I alone, of EnglishmeQ, not to have the privilege 
to go where I will, no queetions asked f am I alone to 
be foUowed about by jealous prying eyea, whieh take note 
whether I go in at a back door or at the front, and who 
the men are who happen to call on me in the aftemoon^ 
Cowards 1 if I advanced oue step, you would run away ; it 
is not you that I fear : " Di me terrent, et Jupiter ho6ti&." 
It is because the Bishops still go oik charging against 
me, though 1 have tjuite given up: it is that secret mis- 
giving of heart which telb me that they do well, for I 
have neither lot tior part with them : this it is which 
weighs me down. I cannot walk into or out of my honse, 
but curious eyes are upon me. Why will you not let me 
die in peace ? Wounded brutes creep into some hole to 
die in, and no one grudges it them. Let me alone, I shall 
not trouble you long. This was the keen feeling which 
pierced me, and, I thiiik, these are the very words in 
whieh I expressed it to myself. I asked, in the words of 
a great motto, " Ubi lapsus ? quid feci ? " One day when 
I entered my house, I found a flight of Under-gradoates 
inside. Heads of Houses, as mouiited patrols, walked 
their horses round those poor cottagea Doctors of Di- 
vinity dived into the hidden recesses of that private tene- 
ment uninvited, and drew domestic couclusiona from what 
they saw there. I had thought that an Englishmau'8 houae 
was his castle ; but the newspapera thought otherwise, and 
at last the mattcr eame before my good Bishop. I insert 
his letter, and a portion of my reply to him : — 

" April 12, 1842. Somany of the charges against your- 
self and your friends which I have seen in the public 
journala have been, withiu my own kiiowledge, false and 
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calunmious, that I am not apt to pay much attention to 
what is aaserted with respeet to you in the newspapera. 

"In" [a newspaper] "however, of April 9, there 
appears a paragraph in which it Is asserted, as a matter 
of notoriety, that a ' so-called Anfjlo-Catholic Monastery 
ia in proMHS of erection at Littlemore, aud that the cells 
of dormitories, the chapel, the refectory, the cloistera all 
may bc eeen advancing to perfection, under the eye of a 
Pariah Priest of the Dioceae of Oxford.' 

" Now,as I have understood that you really are possessed 
of aome tenements at Littlemore, — aa it ia generally be- 
lieved that they are destined for the porpoaes of study and 
devotion. — -and as much suspicion and jealousy are felt 
about the matter, I am anxioQS to afford you au oppor- 
tunity of making me an explaiiation on the subject. 

" I know you too weU not to be aware that you are the 
laat man living to attempt in my Diocese a revival of the 
Monastic orders (in any thing approaching to the Romanist 
sense of the term) without previous eommunication with 
me,- — or indeed that you ahould take upon yourself to 
originate any measure of importance without authority 
from the heada of the Church,— aud therefore I at once 
exonerate you from the aecusation brought againat you by 
the newspaper I have quoted, but I feet it nevertheleas a 
duty to my Diocese and myself, as well as to you, to ask 
you to put it in my power to contradict what, if uncon- 
tradicted, would appear to imply a glaring invaeion of all 
eeelesiastical diacipline on yoiir part, or of inexcusable 
neglect and indifference to my duties on mine." 

I wrote in anewer as follows ; — 

"April 14, 1842. I am very much obliged by your 
Lorclships kindness in allowing me to write to you on the 
subject of my house at Littlemore ; at the same time I feel 
it hard both oii your Lordship and myself that the rest- 
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^^^1 leesness of the public mind should oblige you to reqaire an 
^^^B explanatioii of me. 

^^^K " It in now a wbole year that I have been the subject of 

^^^B incessant miarepreaeDtation. A year since I submitted 

^^^1 entirely to your Lord.ship's authority ; and, with the in- 

^^B tention of foUowing out the particular act enjoined upon 

^^B me, I not only atopped the aeries of Tracts, on whieh I 

^^H was engaged, but withdrew from all public discussion of 

^^^ Church matters of the day, or what may be called ecc!^- 

astical politics. I turned myself at once to the prepara- 

tion for the Preas of the translations of St. Athanasius to 

which I had long wished to devote myself, and I intended 

and intend to employ myself in the like theological studies, 

and in the conceras of my own parish and in practical 

works. 

" With the same view of peraonal improvement I was 
led more aeriously to a design which had beeo long on my 
mind, For many years, at least thirteen, I hava wished 
to give myself to a life of greater religious regularity than 
I have liitherto led ; but it is very unpleasant to confeas 
such a wish even to my Bishop, because it seems arrogant, 
and because it is committing me to a profession whidi 
may come to nothing. For what have I done that I am 
to be called to aecount by the world for my private actions, 
in a way in whieh no one else is called ? Why may I not 
have that liberty which a!l others are allowed ? I am often 
accused of being underhand and uncandid in respeet to the 
intentions to which I have been al!uding ; but no one likes 
his own good resolutions noised about, both from mere 
common delicacy and from fear leat he should not be ab!e | 
to fulfil thera. I Eeel it very cruel, though the partiea in 1 
fault do not know what they are doing, that very aacred 
mattera between me and my conacience are made a matter 
of public talk. May I take a caae parallel though dif- 
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ferent ? sappose a person in prospect of mairiage ; would 
he like the aubjeet iliscuasod in ncwspaperH, and partiea, 
circumstanceB, &c., &c., piiblicly demanded of him, at 
the peaalty of being aceused of craft and duplicity ? 

"The resolutioo I apeak of has been taken with refer- 
enee to myself alone, and has been contemplated quite 
independent of the co-operation oE any other human being, 
and without ref erenee to success or failure other than par- 
Bonal, and without regard to the blame or approbation of 
nian. And being a resolution of yeara, and one to which 
I feel God haa called me, and in whicli I am violating no 
nile of the Church any more than if I married, I should 
have to answer for it, if I did not puraue it, aa a good 
Providence made openinga for it. In pursuiug it then I 
am thinking of myself alone, not aiming at any ecclesiasti- 
cal or external effects. At the same time of course it wouM 
be a great comfort to me to know that God had put it into 
the hearts of othera to puraue their peraonal edification in 
the aame way, and unuatural not to wish to have the 
benefit of their presence and encouragement, or not to 
think it a great infringement on the rights of conscience 
if Huch personal and private resolutions were interfered 
witL Your Lordship will allow me to add my firm con- 
viction that sueh religious resolutiona are most necessary 
for keeping a certain class of minds firm in their allegiance 
to our Church ; but still I can as truly say that my own 
reason for any thing I have done haa been a peraonal one, 
without which I ahould not have entered upon it, and 
which I hope to puraue whether with or without the sym- 
pathies of others pursuing a similar course 

" Aa to my intentions, I purpose to live there myself a 
good deal, aa I have a resident curate in Oxford. In doing 
this, I believe I am eonaulting for the good of my parish, 
aa my popnlation at Littlemore ia at leaflt equal to that of 
St Mary's in Oxford, and the whole of Littlemore is double 
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of it. It haa been very much neg-Iected ; and in providing 
a parHonajre-houBe at Littlemore, as this will be, and will 
be called, I conceive I am doing a very great benefit to 
my people. At the same time it has appeared to me that 
a partial or temporary retirement from St. Mary'R Chureh 
might be expedient nnrler the prevailing excitement. 

"As to the quotation from tbe [newspaper], which I 
have not aeen, your Lordship will pereeive from what I 
have aaid, that no 'monastery ia in proeees of ereetion;' 
there ia no ' chapel ; ' no ' refectory,' hardly a dining-room 
or parlour. The ' cloiatera ' are my ahed connecting the 
cottagea. I do not underatand what ' cells of dormitories' 
meanB. Of course I can repeat your Lordship'a words 
that ' I am not attempting a revival of the Monaatie 
Ordera, in any thing approaching to the Romanist aense 
of the term,' or ' taking on myself to originate any meaaure 
of importanee without authority from the Heads of the 
Church.' I am attempting notbing ecclesiaatical, but 
•sonal and private, and which can only be 
public, not private, by newspapers and letter-writera, 
in whieh aense the moat saered and conacientious resolvea 
and aeta may certainly be made the objecte of an unman- 
nerly and unfeeling curioaity." 

One calumny there was whicb the Bishop did not be- 
lieve, and of which of course he bad no idea of speaking. 
It waa tbat I was actually in the aervice of the enemy. I 
had forsooth been already received into the Catbolic 
Churcb, and was reariug at Littlemore a nest of Fapista, 
wbo, like me, were to take the Anglican oaths which they 
diabelieved, by virtue of a diapenaation from Rome, and 
thus in due time were to bring over to tbat unprincipled 
Church great numbers of tbe Anglican Clergy and Laity. 
Bisliops gave their countenance to thia imputation againat 
me. The caae was simply this : — -aa I made Littlemore ft 
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place of retirement for myaelf, ao dicl I otier it to othera 
There were young men in Oxford, whoae testimonials for 
Orders had been refuaed by their Colleges ; there were 
youDg clergymen, who had foiind themselvea unahle from 
conscieuce to go oii with their duties, and had thrown up 
their parochial engagements. Sueh men were ab-eady 
going straight to Rome, and I interposed ; I interposed 
for the reasona I have given in the heginning of this por- 
tiou of my narrative. I interposed from iideiity to my 
clerieal engagements, and from duty to my Bishop ; and 
from the interest which I was boiind to take in them, and 
from belief that they were premature or excited. Their 
friends beaought me to quiet thera, if I eould. Some of 
them eame to Uve with me at Littlemore. They were lay- 
men, or in the place of laymen. I kept some of tbem 
back for aeveral years from being received into the Catho- 
lic Church. Even when I had given up my hving, I was 
still bound by my duty to their parents or frieuds, and I 
did uot forget atiJI to do what I eould for them. The 
immediate occaaion of my resigning St. Mary'9, was the 
unespected converaion of one of them. After that, I felt 
it waa impoasible to keep my post there, for I liad been 
uoabie to keep my word with my Biahop. 

The followiug letters refer, more or less, to these men, 
whetber they were actually with me at Littlemore or 

"Mareh 6, 1842, Church doctrines are a powerful 
^poD ; they were not sent iiito the world f or nothing. 
God's word does not return uuto Him void : If I have 
said, as I have, that the doctrines of the Tracts for the 
Times would build up our Chiurch and destroy parties, I 
meant, if they were used, not if they were denounced. 
Else, they will be as powerful against us, as they might 
" ppowerful f or us. 
p.If people who have a liking for another, hear him 
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called a, Roman Catholic, they will say, ' Then after all 
Romaaism ia no auch bad thing.' All these peraons, who 
are making the cry, are fulfilhug their own prophecy. 
If ail the world agree in telling a man, he has no busioeBB 
in our Churcli, he will at length begin to thiok be has 
none. How easy ia it to persuade a man of any thing, 
when numbera affirm it ! so great is the force of imagina- 
tion. Did every one who met you iu the atreets look hard 
at you, you would thiiik you were somehow in fault. I do 
not kuow any thing ao irritating, so unsettling, eapecially 
in the caae of young persona, as, when they are going on 
ealmly and unconaciously, obeying their Church and fol- 
lowing its divinea (I am apeaking from facts,) as aud- 
denly to their Burpi-ise to be conjured not to make a leap, 
of which they have not a dream and from which they are 
far removed." 

2. 1843 or 1844. " I did not explain to you sufficiently 
the atate of mind of those who were in danger. I only 
spoke of those who were eonvinced that our Chureh waa 
extemal to the Church Catholie, though they felt it imsafe 
to trust tbeir own private convictions ; but there are two 
other statea of mind; 1. that of thoae who are uncon- 
Bcioualy near Eome, and whose despair about our Church 
would at once develope into a state of conacioua approxi- 
mation, or a gwasi-reaolution to go over ; 2. those who feel 
they can with a safe conacience remain with us while they 
are allowed to testify in behalf of Catholicism, i.e. aa if by 
Buch acts they were putting our Church, or at leaat that 
portion of it in which they were included, in the poaition 
of cateehumens." 

3. "June 20, 1843. I return the very pieaaing letter 
you have permitted me to read. What a sad thing it is, 
that it ahould be a plain duty to reatrain oae'a aympathiea, 
aud to keep them from boiling over ; but I auppose it is a 

matter ot' commou prudence. 
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" Things are very Berious here ; but. I should iiot like 
you to say so, aa it might clo uo good. The Authorities 
find, that, by the Statutes, they have more than military 
power ; and the general impression aeems to be, that they 
intend to exert it, and put down Catholiciam at any risk. 
I believe that by the Statutea, they ean pretty nearly 
suspend a Preaeher, as seditiasits or causing diaaension, 
without assigning their grounda in the particular caae, 
nay, banish him, or impriaon him. If ao, all holders of j 
preferment in the Uuiveraity ehould make aa quiet i 
exit as they can, There ia more exaaperation on botliS 
Bides at this moment, as I am told, than ever there was." 

4. " July 16, 1843. I assuro you that I feel, with only 
too much sympathy, what you say. You need not be told 
that the whole subject of our position is a eubject of 
anxiety to others beside yourself. It ia no good attempt- 
ing to otfer advice, when perhaps I might raise difficultiee 
instead of removing tbem. It secma to me quite a a 
in which you should, as far as may be, make up your miad 
foryouraelf. Come to Littlemore by all meana Wesl: 
all rejoice in your company ; and, if quiet and retirement 
are able, as they very Hkely will be, to reeoneile you to 
things as they are, you shall have your fill of them. How 
distressed poor Henry Wilberforce must be ! Knowing 
how he values you, I feel for him ; but, alas I he has his 
own position, and every one else has liia own, and the 
misery is that no two of us have exactly the same. 

" It is very kind of you to be ao frank and open with 
me, as yon are ; bnt tbis is a time which throws together 
persons who feel alike. May I without taking a liberty 
sign myself, yours aflectionately, &c." 

5. "August 30, 1843. A. B. has suddenly eonformed 
to the Church of Rome. He was away for three weeks. 
I suppose I must say in my defence, that he ^rQmwRji-aift 
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distiuctly to remain in our Church three yeare, befora I 
received him here." 

6. " June 17, 1845. I am concerued to find you speak 

ot me in a tone of diatrust. If you knew me ever 80 little, 
inatead of hearing of me frora persona who do not know me 
at all, you would think differeutly of me, whatever you 
thoujfht of my opinions. Two years sinee, I got your Bon 
to tell you my intention of resiguing St, Mary's, before I 
made it public, thinking you ought to know it. When 
you expressed some painfnl feeling upon it, I told him I 
could not conaent to his remaining here, painful s» it 
would be to me to part with him, without your written 
Banction. And this you did me the favour to give. 

" I believe you will find that it haa been merely a deU- 
cacy on your sons part, which lias delayed hia speaking to 
you about me for two months past; a delicacy, lest he 
should say either too much or too little ahout ma I have 
urged him several times to speak to you. 

" Nothing can be done after your letter, but to recom- 
mend him to go to A. B. (his home) at once. I am very 
sorry to part with him." 

7. The foUowing letter is addressed to Cardinal Wise- 
man, then Vicar Apostohc, who accuaed me ot' coldness in 
my conduet towards him : — 

"April 16, 1845. I was at that time in charge of a 
ministerial office in the Enghah Church, with persons 
entrusted to me, aud a Bishop to obey ; how could I pos- 
sibly write otherwise than I did without violating sacred 
obligations and hetraying moraentous intere.sts which were 
upon me? I felt that my immediate, undeniable duty, 
clear if any thing was clear, was to futfil that trust. It 
might be right indeed to give it up, that was another 
thing; but it never could be right to hold it, and to act 
^s if I did not hold it If you knew me, you 
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would acquit nie, I think, of haviug ever felt towarda your 
Lordahip in an unfriendly spirit, or ever having; had a 
shadow on my miiirt (as far as I dare witnes-s about niyself) 
of what might be called eontroversial rivalry or deaire of 
getting the hetter, or fear leat the world should think 1 
had got the worse, or irritation of any kind. You are too 
kind indeed to imply this, and yet your worda lead me to 
say it. And now in like manner, pray believe, thoagh I 
cannot explain it to you, that I am encompasaed with 
r&sponsibilitiea, so great and so various, as utterly to over- 
come me, unless I have mercy from Him, who all through 
my life has austained and guided nie, and to whom I can 
now submit myself, though men of a!I partipa are thinking 
evil of me" 

Such fidelity, however, waa taken in malam partem by 
the high AngUcau authorities ; they thought it insidious. 
I happen still to have a correspondence which took place 
in 1843, in which the ehief place ia filled hy one of 
the most eminent Bishopa of the day, a theologian and 
reader of the Fathera, a moderate man, who at one time was 
talked of aa likely on a vacancy to aucceed to the Primaey. 
A young clergyman in hia diocese became a Catholie ; the 
papers at once reported on authority from " a very high 
quarter," that, after his reception, "the Oxford men had 
been recommending him to retain his living." I had 
reasons for thinking that the allusion waa made to me, and 
I authorized the Editor of a Paper, who had inquired of me 
ou the point, to "give it, as far as I was concerned, an 
unqualified contradiction ; "- — when from a motive of deli- 
cacy he heaitated, I added " my direct and indignant con- 
tradiction." " Whoever is the author of it," I eontinued 
to the Editor, "no eorrespondence or intercourse of any 
kind, direct or indirect, has paased beWfteiW ^t. '§). a-tvfiL. 
myfieif, siiice hin conforraing to t\\e CVw^ c.^ '^ 
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except my formally and merely acknowlerJgiug the receipt 
of his letter, in which he informed me of the fact, without, 
BB far aa I reeoUect, my expressing any opinion upoii it, 
You may state thia as broadly as I have set it down." My 
denial was told to the Biahop; what took place uponit is 
given in a letter from which I copy. " My father showed 
the letter to the Biahop, who, as he laid it down, said, 
' Ah, thoae Oxford meii are not ingenuous.' ' How do you 
mean ? ' asked my father ' Why,' aaid the Bishop, ' they 
advised Mr. B. S. to retain hia living after he turned 
Cathohe. I know that to be a fact, because A. B. told me 
so.'" "The Eishop," continues the letter, "who is per- 
haps thc mont influential man in reality on the bench, 
evidently believes it to be the truth." Upon this Dr. 
Pusey wrote in my behalf to the Bishop ; and the fiishop 
instantly beat a retreat. " I have the honour," he says in 
the autograph which I transcribe, "to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note, and to say in reply that it haa not 
been stated by me, (though auch a atatement has, I believe, 
appeared in aome of the Pubhc Prints,) that Mr. Newman 
had advised Mr. B. S. to retain his hving, after he had 
forsaken our Church. But it has been stated to me, that 
Mr. Newman was in close correspondence witli Mr. B. S., 
and, being fuUy aware of his state of opinions and feelin^, 
yet advised him to eontinue in our communiou. Allow 
me to add," he aaya to Dr. Pusey, "that neither your 
name, nor that of Mr. Keble, was mentioned to me in con- 
nexion with that of Mr. B. S." 

I waa not going to let the Eiahop off on thia evaaion, so 
I wrote to him myaelf. After quoting hia Letter to Dr, 
Pusey, I continued, " I beg to trouble your Lordahip with 
my own aecount of the two allegations " [close correspond- 
ence and fulty aware, &c. ] " which are contained in your 
atatement, and which have Jed to your speaking of me in 
terma which I hope never to deserve, 1. Since Mr, B. S, 
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has been in your Lord8hip'8 dioeese, I have seen him in 
Comnaon rooms or private parties in Oxford two or three 
times, when I never (as far as I ean recollect) had aiiy 
eonversation with him. During the same time I have, to 
the best o£ my memory, writtea to him three letters. One 
waa lately, in aeknowledgment of his informing me o£ hia 
change of religion. Another was laat summer, when I 
asked him (to no purpose) to come and stay with me in 
this place. The earheat of the three lettera was written 
just a year since, aa far aa I recollect, and it certainly waa 
onthesubjectof hisjoiningthe Church of Eome. I wrote 
this letter at the eamest wish of a Eriend of his. I cannot 
be sure that, on his replying, I did not send him a brief 
note in explanation of points in my letter which he had 
mieapprehended. I canuot recollect any other correspond- 
ence between as, 

"2. As to my knowledge of hia opiniona and feelings, 
aa far as I remember, the only point of perplexity which I 
knew, the only point which to this hour I know, as press- 
ing upon him, waa that of the Pope's supremacy. He pro- 
fesaed to be searching Antiquity whether the ace of Rome 
had formerly that relation to the whole Church which 
Roman Catholics now assign to it, My letter was directed 
to the point, that it was his duty not to perplex himself 
with argumenta on [snch] a question, . . . and to put it 
altogether aside. ... It is hard that I am put upon my 
memory, without knowing the details of the stateraent 
made againat me, conBiderine; the various correapondence 
in which I am from time to time unavoidahly engaged. . . . 
Be asaured, my Lord, that there are very definite limits, 
beyond which persons like rae would never urge another 
to retain preferment in the Enghsh Church, nor would 
retain it themselvea ; and that the censure which has been 
directed against them by so many of its Rulers has a very 
grave bearing upon those limita," The Biahop repUed i 
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ft civil letter, and aent my own letter to his original in- 
formaat, who wrote to me the letter of a gentleman. It 
seems that an anxious lady had said something or other 
which had been misinterpreted, against her real meaniDg, 
into the calumiiy whieh was circulated, and so the report 
raniahed iiito thin air. I closed the correspondence witli 
the following Letter to the Bishop : — 

" I hope yonr Lordship will believe me when I say, that 
sfcatements about me, equally incorrect with that which 
has come to your Lordships ears, are from time to time 
reported to me as credited and repeated by the higheat 
authorities in our Church, though it is very seldom that I 
have the opportunifcy of denying them. I am obliged by 
your Lordship's letter to Dr. Puaey as giving me such ao 
opportunity." Then I added, with a purpose, " Your 
Lordahip will ohserve that in my Letter I had no occaaion 
to proceed to the tjueation, whether a person holding 
lloman Cafcholic opinions ean in honeaty remain in our 
Church. Lest then any misconception should ariae from 
my silence, I here take the liberty of adding, that I aee 
nothing wrong in such a persona continuing in coramu- 
nion with us, provided he holds no prefermenfc or office, 
abatains from the management of ecclesiastical mafcters, 
and ia hound by no suhscription or oath to our doctrines." 

This was written on March 8, 1843, and was in anfciei- 
pation of my own retirement into lay communion. Thia 
again leads me to a remark : — for two years I was in lay 
eommunion, not indeed being a Catholic in my convictiona, 
but in a state of serious doubt, and wifch the probable pro- 
Bpect of becoming some day, what as yet I waa not. Under 
theae circumstancea I thought the best thing I could do 
was to give up duty and to throw myself into lay commu- 
nion, remaining an Angliean, I could nofc go to Rome, 
while I thought what I did of the devotiona she aanctioned 
to tho BleaJ5ed Virgin and fche Saints. 
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ray fellowahip, for I could not be aure that my doubts 
would not be reduced or overcome, however unlikely I 
might consider auch an event. But I gave up my liviug ; 
and, for two years before my conversion, I took no clerical 
duty. My laat Seiinon was iu September, 1843; then I 
remained at Littlemore in quiet for two years. But it waa 
made a subject of reproach to me at the time, and is at 
this day, that I did not leave the Angliean Church sooner. 
To me this seems a wonderf ul charge ; why, even had I 
been quite aure that Rome was the true Church, the 
Anglican Eishops would havehad no just subject of com- 
plaint against me, provided I took no Anglican oath, no 
clerical duty, no ecclesiaatical adminiatration. Do they 
force aU men who go to their Churehes to believe in the 
39 Articles, or to join in the Athanaaian Creed ? How- 
ever, I was to have other meaaure dealt to me ; great 
authorities ruled it ao; and a great controvei-aialiat, Mr. 
Stanley Faber, thought it a shame that I did not leave the 
Church oE England aa mueh aa ten yeara aooner than I 
did. He aaid thia in priut between the years 1847 and 
1849. Hia nephew, an Anghcan elergyman, kindly 
wiahed to undeceive him on thia point. So, in the latter 
year, after aome correapondence, I wrote the following 
letter, which will be of service to thia narrative, from ita 
chronological notea : — 

"Dec. 6, 1849. Your uncle aaya, 'If he (Mr. N.) will 
dedare, eans phrase, aa the French say, that I have 
laboured under au entire miatake, and that he was not a 
concealed Komanist during the ten years in queatioii,' (I 
suppose, the last tenyeara of my memlKrship with the 
Anglican Church,) 'or during any part of the time, my 
controveraial antipathy wili be at an end, and I will 
readily espreas to him that I am truly aorry that I have 
made such a raiatake.' 

" So candid an avowal ia what I should have expected 
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from a mind like your unele'8. I am extremely glad he 

8 brought it to this iBsue. 

" By a ' concealed Roioanist' I understand bim to mean 
one, who, profeseing to belong to the Church of England, 
in his heart and will intends to benefit the Church of 
Rome, at the expense of the Church of England. He 
eannot mean by the expression merely a peraon who 
in fact ifi benefiting the Chureh of Rome, while he is in- 
tending to benefit the Church of Engiand, for that is no 
diacredit to him morally, and he (your unde) evidently 
means to impute blame. 

" In the seuae in which I have explained the words, I 
can simply and honestly say that I was not a concealed 
Romanist during the whole, or any part of, the years in 
queation. 

" For the first four years of the ten, (up to Michaelmas, 
1839,) I honestly wished to benefit the Church of England, 
at the expenee of the Church of Rome : 

" For the second four yeara I wished to henefit the 
Church of England without prejudice to the Church of 
Rome: 

"At the begiuning of the ninth year (Michaelmaa, 
1843) I began to despair of the Church of England, and 
gave up all elerieal duty ; and then, what I wrote and did 
waa influenced by a mere wish uot to injure it, and not by 
the wish to benefit it : 

" At the beginning of the tenth year I distinctly con- 
templated leaving it, but I also distinctly told my frienda 
that it waa in my contemplation. 

" Lastly, during the last half of that tenth year I waa 
engaged in wi-iting a booli {Essay on Development) in 
favour of the Roman Chnrch, and indirectly against the 
Englieh ; but eveu then, till it was finiahed, I had not 
absolutely intended to pubhsh it, wishing to reserve to 
myself the chance of changing my mind when the argu- 
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mentative views whicli were actuating me had been dia- 
tinetly brought out hefore me in writing. 

" I wish this statement, which I make from memory, 
and withont conGulting aiiy document, severely teated by 
my writings and doings, as I am confident it will, on the 
whole, be horne out, whatever real or appareiit exceptions 
(I suspect none) have to be allowed hy me in detail. 

" Your unele is at Hberty to uiake what UHe he pleaaes 
■ of this explanation." 

I have now reaehed an important date in my narrative, 
theyear 1843: but before proceeding to the matters which 
it contflins, I wili inaert portiona of my letters from 1841 
to 1843, addressed to Catholic acquaintances. 

1. "April 8, 1841. . . . The unity of the Church 
Catholic is very near my heart, only I do not see any 
prospect of it in our time; and I despair of its being 
etfected without great sacrifices on all hands. Aa to 
resisting the Bishop^H will, I ohaerve that no point of 
doctriue or prineiple was in dispute, but a course of aetion, 
the publication of certain works. I do not think you 
suffieiently underatood our positioii, I suppoae you would 
obey the Holy See in such a case ; now, when we were 
separated from the Pope, his authority reverted to our 
DiocesanB. Our Biahop ia our Pope. It is our theory, 
that each diocese is an integi^al Chiu-eh, intereommunion 
boing a duty, (and the breaeh of it a sin,) hut not essential 
to Catboiicity. To have resisted my Bi.shop, would have 
been to plaee myaelf in an utterly falae position, which I 
never could have recovered. Depend upon it, the strength 
of any party lies in ita being true to ita theory. Con- 
sistency ia the life of a movement. 

"I have no miagivings whatever that the line I have 
taken can be other than a prosperous one : that is, in itself, 
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for of courae Providence may refuse to ua ita iegitimate 
isaues for our sins. 

" I am afraid, that in one respect you may be disap- 
pointed. It ia my truat, though I muat uot be too san- 
guine, that we shall not have individual members of onr 
communion going over to yours. What one'» duty would 
be under other circumstances, what our duty ten or twenty 
yeara ago, I cannot say ; but I do think that there is lesa 
of private judgment in going with one's Church, than in 
leaving it. I can eamestly desire a nnion between my 
Church and youm I cannot h'aten to tbe thought of your 
being joined by iudividuals among ua." 

2. "April 26, 1841. My only anxiety ia lest your 
branch of the Church should not meet us by those roformB 
which Rurely are necessary. It never could be, tliat bo 
large a pprtion of Chriatendom ahouJd have split off from 
the communion of Rome, and kept up a protest for 300 
yeara for nothing. I think I never shall believe that so 
much piety and earnestnesa would be founJ among Pro- 
testants, if there were not some very grave eiTOrs on the 
side of Rome. To suppose the contrary is most unreal, 
and violatea all one'a notions of moral probabUitiea, All 
aberrations are founded on, and have their life in, some 
truth or other— and Protestantism, so widely spread and 
Bo long enduring, must have in it, and must be witness 
for, a great truth or much trutL That I am an advocate 
for Protestantism, you caniiot suppose ; — but I am forced 
into a Via Media, short ot' Rome, as it is at preaent." 

3. "May 5, 1841. While I most sincerely hold that 
there ia in the Roman Church a traditionary syatem which 
ia not necessarily connected with her essential formulariea, 
yet, were I ever so much to change my mind on thia point, 
this wouid not tend to bring me from my present position, 
provideniiahy appointed in the En^lish Church. That 

yoar conjmuiiion waw unassa,i.^\>\ft,'wo\i\.4 ■a.iA. -^tcwft ■& 
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miue was indefensible. Nor would it at aU aftect the 
sense in which I receive our Articlea ; they would still 
speak against certain definite errors, though you had 
reformed them. 

" I say thia lewt any lurking suspicion should be left in 
the mind of your friends that personn who think with me 
are likely, by the growth of their preaent viewa, to find it 
imperative on them to pass over to your commuQioii. 
Allow me to state strongly, that if you have any sueh 
thoughts, and proceed to act upon them, your friends will 
be coinmitting a fatal miatake. We have (I trust) the 
principle and temper of obedience too intimately wrought 
into us to allow of our separating ourselves from our eccle- 
aiastical superiors because in many points we may sympa- 
thize with others. We have too great a horror of the 
principle of private judgment to trust it in so immense 
a matter as bbat of changing from one communion to 
another. We may be cast out of our communion, or it 
may decree hereay to be tratb, — you aball aay whether 
auch contingencies are likely ; but I do not see other con- 
ceivable causes of our leaving the Church in which we 
were baptized. 

" For myself, peraona muat be well acquainted with 
what I bave written bofore they venture to say wbether 
I have mueh changed my main opinions and cardinal 
viewe in tbe course of the last eight years. Tbat my 
sympathies have growii towards tbe religion of Rome I do 
not deny ; that my reasons for shunning her commimion 
bave lessened or altered it would be difficult perhaps to 
prove. And I wisb to go by reaaon, not by feeling." 

4 "June 18, 1841. You urge peraona whoae views 
agree with mine to commence a movement in bebalf of a 
union between the Churches. Now in the iettera I have 
written, I have uniformly aaid that I did not expect that 
vnJon in our time, aod have discouiageA ttve "ciot\an. o^ 'aS.- 
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auddeii proceedings with a view to it. I miLst aak your 
leave to repeat oo this occasion most diBtiuctly, that I 
caniiot be party to any agitation, but mean to remain 
quiet in my own place, and to do all I can to make otheis 
take the same course. Thifi I conceive to be my simple 
duty ; but, over aud above thia, I will not aet my teeth on 
edge with sour grapes. I know it is quite within the 
range of possibilities that one or another of our people 
ahonld go over to your communion ; however, it would he 
a greater misfortune to you than grief to us.- If your 
frienda wish to put a gulf between themselves and ua, let 
them make converts, but not elae. Some months ago, I 
ventured to say that I felt it a painful duty to keep aloof 
from all Roman Cfttholica who came with the intention of 
opening negotiation.s for the union of the Churchea : when 
you now urge us to petition our Biahops for a uniou, thia, 
I conceive, is very like an act of negotiation." 

5. I hflve the first aketch or draft of a letter, which 
I wrote to a zealoua Catholic layman : it runs as followa, 
as far as I have preserved it, bnt I think tliere were 
various changes and additions: — "September 12, 1841. 
It would rejoice all Catholic minds among us, more I 
than worda can say, if you could persuade membera of the i 
Church of Rome to take the Kne in polities which you so | 
earnestly advocate. Suspieion and distrust are the main i 
causea at present of the separation between us, and the i 
uearest approaches in doctrine will but inerease the hos- | 
tility, which, alas, our people feol towards yours, while 
these causes continue. Depend upon it, you raust not j 
rely upon our Catholic tendencies till they are removed. 
I am not speaking of myaelf, or of any friends of mine ; 
but of our Church geuerally. Whatever our peraonal | 
feelings may be, we ahall but tend to raise and apread a 
rival Church to yours in the four quarters of the world, 
uuless you do what none but you can do. Sympathies, 
wbicb would flow over to the Church of Rome, as a matter J 
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of course, did ahe admit them, will but be developed iu tlic 
eonsolidation of our owii system, il she eontinues to be the 
objeet oi' o«r suapicious aud ie&its. I wish, of eourae I do, 
that our own Chureh may be built up aud exteuded, but 
BtiU, not at the cost of the Church of Rome, not in oppo- 
sition to it. I am sure, that, wiiile you sutfer, we autfer 
too from the separation; bnt we catmot remove the ob- 
atacles ; it ia with you to do so. You do not fear us ; we 
fear you. TiU we eeaae to fear you, we cannot love yoti. 

" Whiie you are in your preaent poaition, the frienda of 
Catholic unity in our Church are but fultUling the pre- 
diction of those of your body who are averse to them, viz. 
that they wUi be merely strengtheaing a rival communiou 
to youra Many of you say that we are your greatest 
enemies ; we have aaid ao ourselves : so we are, so we shaU 
be, as thinge stand at preeent, We are It;;eping people 
from you, by supplying their wanta in our own Church. 
We are keeping persona from you : do you wish us to keep 
them from you i'or a time or for ever ? It rests with you 
to determine. I do not fear that you wiU succeed among 
U8 ; you will not supplant our Church in the aU'ectiona of 
the English nation ; only tiirough the Engiiah Church can 
you act upoD the English nation. I wiah of course our 
Chureh ahould be conaoHdated, with and tlirough and in 
your communion, for its aake, and your sake, and for the 
sake of unity. 

" Are you aware that the more serious thinkers among 
us are used, as far as they dare form an opinion, to regard 
thespirit of Liberalism aa the cbaracCeristic of the deatined 
Antichriat? In vain doea any one clear the Church of 
Bome from the badges of Antichrist, in wliich Protestants 
would invest her, if ahe deUberately takes up her position 
in the very (juarter, wliither we iiave cast them, when we 
took them off from her. Antichrist is deacribed as the 
avofutf, as exaiting Idmself above the yoke of reUgion and 
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law. The Bpirit of lawlessness eame in with the Refor- 
mation, and Liheralism is its oHapring. 

"And now I fear I am going to pain you by telling 
you, that you consider the approaehes in doctrine on our 
part towards you, closer thaii they really are. I cannot 
help repeating what I have many timea said in print, that 
your servicea and devotions to St Mary in matter of faet 
do most deeply pain me, I am on!y 8tating it m a fact 

" Again, I have nowhere said that I can accept the de- 
crees of Trent throughout, nor implied it. The doetrine of 
Transubstantiation ia a great difficulty with me, as being, 
as I think, not primitive. Nor have I said that our Arti- 
cles in all reapects admit of a Koman interpretation ; the 
very word ' Transubetantiation ' ia disowned in them. 

" Thua, you aee, it ia not merely on grounds of expedi- 
ence that we do not join you. There are positive difficul- 
ties in the way of it. And, even if there were not, we 
shall have no divine warrant for doing so, while we think 
that the Church of England ia a branch of the true 
Church, and that intercommunion with the rest of Chria- 
tendom is necesaary, not for the life of a particular 
Chureh, but for its health only. I have never disguised 
tbat there are actual eircumstaneea in the Churcb of 
Bome, whieh pain me much; of the removal of these I 
aee uo chance, while we join you one by one; but i£ our 
Church were prepared for a union, she might make her 
terma ; she might gain the eup ; she might protest against 
the extreme honoura paid to St. Mary ; she might make 
some explanation of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
I am not prepared to say that a reform in other branches 
of the Roman Church would be necessary for our uniting 
with them, however desirable in itaelf, so that we were 
allowed to mabe a reform in our own country. We do 
not look towards Rome as believing that its 
infaliible, but th&t union ia a ia.iy," 
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6. The followiiig letter waa ucfttsiuned by the preseiit 
made to me oi' a book by the friend to whom it ia writteii ; 
more will be aaid on tlie subjeet ol' it presently :— 

" Nov. 22, 1842. I only wish that yoiir Church were 
inore known among ua by aueh writini;.s. You will not 
interest ua in her, till we see her, not iri politics, but in 
her true tunctions of exhorting, teaching, and giiiding. 
I wiah there were a chariee of makin;r the leading men 
among you utideratand, what I believe in no novel thought 
to yourself. It is not by learned discussionM, or acute 
arguraenta, or reporta of miracle», that the heai't of Eug- 
land ean be gained. It la by men ' approving themaelves,' 
like the Apostle, ' ministera of ChriHt.' 

" As to your (|UeBtion, whether thu Volume you have 
aent is not calculated to remove my apprehensions that 
another gospel is substituted for the true one in yom- 
faBcticftl instructions, before I can answer it in any wayj 
I ought to know how f ar the Sermona which it comprises 
are aelected from a number, or whether they are the whole, 
or such as the whole, which have been publiahed of the 
author's. I assure you. or at least I trust, that, if it is 
ever cleariy braught home to me that I have beeii wrong 
iu what I have said on this subject, my public avowal of 
that convietion will only be a question of time with me. 

"If, however, you saw our Churah as we nee it, you 
would eaiily understand that such a change of feeling, did 
it take place, would have no necessary tendency, which 
you seem to expect, to draw a person from the Church of 
England to that of Rome. There is a divine life among 
us, clearly manifested, in spito of al! our disorders, which 
ia as great a note of the Ghureh, as any can be. Why 
should we seek our Lord's presence elsewhere, when He 
vouchaafes it to us where we are ? What call have we to 
change our eommunion ? 

" Jtomaii Cathotics will find thia to be iVe aWW. <A 'Av'a«^ 
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in time to coine, wliatwvor promine thcy may faiicy there 
is of d largt! Hoceasion to tlieir Church. Thia man or that 
may leave ua, biit thfire will be no general movement. 
There is, indeed, aii incipient raoveuient of oar Chu.rck 
towards youra, and tliis youi' leadiug men are doing ail 
they can to frustrate by their unwearied efforts at all 
risks to carry off individuals. When will they know their 
positiou, and embrace a larger and wiser policy ? " 



The letter which I have last iuserted, is ad( 
my dear friend, Dr. Russell, the present President of May- 
nooth. He had, perhaps, more to do with my conversion 
than any one else. He called upon me, in passiug through 
Oxford in the summer of 1S41, and I think I took him 
over aouie of the buildings of the Univeraity. He called 
again auother summer, on his way from Dublin to Londou. 
I do not recollect that he said a word on the subject oi' 
rehgion on either oecasion. He sent me at differeut tinies 
several letters ; he was always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, 
uneontroversial. He let lue alone, He also gave me 
one or two hooka Veron's Rule of Faith aud some 
Treatises of the Wallenburglis wan oue ; a volume of 
St AlfouHO Liguori's Sermons was another; and it is 
to those Sermoua that my letter to Dr. Russell relatea 

Now it must be observed that the writings of St. Alfonso, 
as I knew them Ly the extracts commonly made from 
them, prejudieed me as much against the Roman Church 
as any thing else, on account of what was ealled their 
" Mariolatry ; " but there was nothing of the kind in thia 
book. I wi-ote to aak Dr. UusaftW '«\ift'Oi\ft-r ft.ix^ ^^■a^^^ad. 
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' lieen left oul in the tmnslatioii ; he aiiswei-ed that there 
certaiTily were oinissionn iii uiie 8eriuon abuut the Blesaed 
Virgin. Thia omiuaion, iii the ease of a book intended for 
Catfa.olic3, at least showed that such paasa^es as are fouud 
in the works of Italiaii Authoi-s were not acceptable to 
every part oF the Oatholic world. Such devotional mani- 
featatioiiH iii honour of oui' Laily had l>een my yi-eat v.rvto: 
as reganin CatholiciHm ; I way frankly, I ilo uot fully enter 
into them now; I timt I do uot love her the leaa, becauae 
I eannot enter into tliem. Tliey may be Eully explained 
and defended; but aontimeut aud taate do not run with 
loffic L they are suitable for Italy, but they are not suitable 
for England. Bnt, over anJ above England, my own case 
was npecial : from a boy I had been leil to consider that 
my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, 
luminou-ily auch, m n^rwm ■natv/ra. I will uot liere speeu- 
late, however, about my own feelings. Only this I know 
full well now, and did not know then, that the Catholic 
Church allows no image of any sort, material or imma- 
terial, no dogmatic symbol, uo rite, no sacrament, no 
Saint, not even the Blesaed Vir^in herself, to come be- 
tween the houI and its Creator. It ia face to face, " hoIuh 
cum Holo," in all matters between man and bis God. He 
alone creates; He alone has redeemed; before His awful 
eyea we go in death ; in the vision of Him is our eternal 
beatitude. 

1. Solua cum solo r — I i-oeollect but indistinctly what I 
gained froni the Volume of which I bave been speaking ; 
but it muat have bt^^eii soniething eonsiderable. At least I 
had got a key to a difficulty ; in these Sermona, (or rather 
heads of sermons, as they seem to be, taken down by a 
hearer,) there is miich of what would be called legendary 
iilustration ; but tlie aubatance of them is plain, pi-actical, 
awful preaching upon the great truths of aalvatvQn. WtvB,t, 
I atn mpeak of with ^rreater contidence \s ftve e\^ttc4. Yf «^"^*^ 
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me 0. little later by Mtudyiufj; tlie Exerciijea of St Igua- 
tius. For here again, in a mattei- consisting in the piireat 
and most direct acta ol' reh^oii, — in the inteicoiirae be- 
tween Qod and the soul, during a season of reeollection, of 
repentance, of good reeolution, of inquiry into vocatiou, — 
the soul was " aola cum solo ; " there wa« no eloud inter- 
posud between the creature and the Object of his faith anil 
love. Thc eommand practieally enforced was, " My sun, 
give Me thy lieart." The devotions theii to Angols and 
Saints aa little interfered witli the incommunicable glory of 
the Eternal, as tho love which we liear our frienda and re- 
latioiis, our tender liuman syrapathies, are inconsiateut with 
that HUpreme homage of the lieart to the Unseen, which 
really does but sanctify and exalt, uot jealously deetroy, 
what is of earth. At a later date Ih: Ruaaell aent me a 
large buudle of penny or balf-penny booka of devotion, of 
all aorta, as they are found in the booksellers' shops at 
Rome ; and, on looking them over, I waa quite astoniahed 
to find how ditferent they were from what I had fancied, 
how little there waa in thera to which I could really object. 
I have given an accouut of them in my Essay on tlie De- 
velopment o/Doctrine. Dr. Hussell sent rae St. Alfonso's 
book at the end of 1842 ; however, it was still a long time 
before I got over my difficulty, on the score of the devo- 
tions paid to the Saints ; perhaps, aa I Judge from a letter 
I have tumed up, it was some way into 1844i before I 
could be said fully to have got over it. 

2, I am not aure that I did not also at this time feel the 
force of another connideration. The idea of the Blesaed 
Virgin was as it were magnified in the Church of Rome, 
as time went on, — but so were ali the Christian ideas; 
as that of the Blessed Euchanat The whole acene of pale, 
faint, distant Apostolic Christianity is seen iu Rome, aa 
tbrough a telescope or magnifler. The harmony of the 
whole, iiowever, is ot courae wVa.i ^\: "wftA. X^ \& -OTiaM: 
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then tio take one Roinan idea, that of the Bleeaed Virgiu, 
out oi' what niay be called its context. 

3. ThuB I ani brouyht to the principle of development 
of doctriiie in the Christian Church, to which I gave my 
jiiind at tlio end of 1842. I had made mention of it iu 
the paasaj^fe, which I (luoted inauy pagea back (vide p. 111), 
in Jiovie ThoiKjhts Aliroad, published in 1836 ; and even 
at an earlier date I had introduced it into my Hietori/ 
of the Arians in 1832 : nor had I ever lost sight of it in 
my npeeulations. And it i« certainly recognized in the 
Treatise of Vincent of Lerins, which has so often been 
taken as the basis of Anglicaniam. Iii 1843 I began to 
consider it attentively; I luade it the subject of my last 
University Sermon on Fcbruary 2 ; and tlie genei-al view 
to which I eame in stated thus in a letter to a friend of the 
date of July 14, 1844;— it will be obsei^ved that, now as 
before, my mm m still Creed vcrms Church : — 

" The kind of cousiderations which weigha with me are 
auch aa the following: — 1. I am far more certain (accord- 
ing to the Fathera) that we are, in a state of culpable 
aeparation, than that developmeiits do not exiat under 
the Gospel, and that the Koman developments arc not the 
true onen. 2. I am far more certain, that uur (modem) 
doctrinea are wrong. thaii that the Koman (modem) doc- 
trinea are wrong. 3. Granting that the Roman (special) 
doctrines are not fouud drawn out in the early Church, 
yet I tliink there ia aufBcient trace of them in it, to recom- 
mend and prove them, on tke hypothasis of the Church 
having a divine guidance, though not sufficient to prove 
them by itself. So that the question aimply tuma on the 
nature of the promise of the Spirit, made to the Church. 
4. The proof of the Roman (modern) doctrine is as strong 
(or stronger) in Antiquity, as that of certaiu doctrines 
which both we and Romana hold-. e.g. t\iet& to mQYte ti^- 
tjvitieace III Aatiquity for theueccBsity olWm^j^i^Owssi^w 
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tlic Apostolical SucceHsioii ; t'or tlie Supreiuacy oi the Sec 
of Ronie, than for the PresencD in the Euchariwt ; for the 
practice of Invocatioii, thftii l'or certain books in the pre- 
seiit Caiioii oF Scripture, &&, &a 5, The analogy of the 
OW Testamcnt, antl also of the Ncw, loads to thc acknow- 
ledginent of doetrinal developments." 

4. And thua I was led on to a further conaideratioiL 
I aaw that the principle of ifevelopuient not ouly accounted 
for eertain facta, but was iu itself a remarkahle philoso- 
phical phenoiiienou, jfivinf^ a character to the wholc courae 
of Chrifitiaji thoujrht. It was dinceriiible Froiu the firot 
yearn of the Catholic tcaehing up to the prewent day, and 
gave to that teaching a unity and individuality. It aerved 
aa a aurt of te.st, which the Anglican could not exhibit, 
that modera Kome was in truth ancieiit Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Countautinople, juet as a matheinatical eurve 
has its own law aud expreaaiou. 

5. And thuH again I was led oii to exauiinc uiore attcn- 
tively what I douht not was in my thoughts loug before, 
viz. the eoncatcnation of argument by whicli the iiiiud 
ascends from it« first to its fiual religious idea; and I 
came to the couclusion that therc was no medium, in true 
phiiosophy, botwceii AthciMm and Catliolicity, and that a 
perftsctly conaistont mind, iindcr thone cireumstances in 
which it tinds itself here helow, must ciiihrace either the 
oue or the othei'. Anil I hold this still : I am a Catholic 
by virtue of my lielieving iii a God; and if I am asked 
wby I believe in a Goil, I answer that it is becautte I 
believe in myaolf, for I fcel it impossible to believe in my 
own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without 
believing also in the exiatence of Him, who lives aa a 
Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscienc& 
Now, I dare say, I have not expresaed myself with philo- 

sophicnl correctness, becauae 1 \\a.\e uot given myself to 
ti htady of what meta\i\iyswVam \\&vw s»iv\ m xioa «»&>- 
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jcct : but I think I have a atrong true meaning in what I 
aay whieh will ntand examination. 

6. Moreover, I foimd a corroboration of the fact of the 
logical connexion of Theiam with Catholiciam in a consider- 
ation parallel to that which I had adopted on the snbject of 
development of doctrine. The fact of tlie operation from 
firat to last of that principle of development in the truths 
of Revelation, is an argument in favour of the identity of 
Boman and Primitivc ChriHtianity ; but as there is a law 
which acts upon the aubject-matter of dogmatic theology, 
so is there a law in the matter of i-eligious faith. In the 
first chapter of this Narrativc I spoke of certitude as the 
eonsequeuce, divinely intended and enjoined upon us, of 
the aceumulative foree of cen^in given reasons whieh, 
taken one hy one, were oniy probabilitiea Let it be re- 
colleeted that I am historically relating my atate of mind, 
at the period of my life which I am svu-veying. I am not 
speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of going 
into eontroversy, or of defending myself ; but apeaking his- 
torically of what I held in 1843-4, 1 gay, that I believed 
in a God on a groimd of probability, that I believed iu 
Christianity oo a probability, and that I believed in 
Catholicism on a probability, and that these three grounds 
of probability, distinet from each other of course in aub- 
Ject matter, were still all of them one and the same in 
nature of proof, as being probabilities — probabilities of a 
special kind, a cumulative, a transcendent probability but 
still probability; inasniuch as He who made us has .so 
wiiled, that in mathematic.s indeed we shonid arrive at 
certitude by rigid demonatration, but in religioua inijuiry 
we should arrive at certitude by accumulated probabilities ; 
— -He has wilJed, I say, that we should so act, and, as 
williug it, He co-operates with us in our acting, and 
thereby enables us to do that which He willa «a tA Aq, 
auil carriim ua on, ii' oar will doesbut co-0'peta.W'w'\'Csv'S\ft, 
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to 3, certitude which liaes liijfher than the lcgical force of 
our coneluaionR. And thus I came to see clearly, and to 
hftve a aatiafaetion in seeiug, that, in being led on into the 
Church of Rome. I was not proceeding on any aecondary 
or isolated grounda of reaaon, or by controverHial points 
in detail, but was pi-otccted and juatified, even in the nse 
of those secondary or particular argunients, by a great an<l | 
broad principle. But, let it be observed, that I am stating 
amatterof fact, not defendingit; and if auy Catholie says 
in conae([ueuce that I have been oouverted in u wrong way, 
I cannot help that now, 

I have nothing morc to say on the subject of the changa 
in my religious opinions. On the one hand I came gradu- 
ally to see that the Anglican Church was formally iu the 
wroug, on the other that the Church of Rome was f ormally 
in the right : then, that no valid reasons eould be aasigned 
for continuing in the Anglican, aod again that no valid 
objectiona could be taken to joining the Roman. Then, 
I had nothing more to learn ; what atill remained for my 
conversion, was, not further change of opiniou, but to 
chauge opinion itself into the cleamess and finnnesa of 
intellectual conviction. 

Now I proceed to detail the acte, to which I committed 
myself dnring this last atage of my inquiry. 

In 1S43,I took two vcry significant steps :■ — ^l. In Feb- 
ruary, I made a formal Retractation of all the hard things 
which I had said against the Church of Rouie. 2. In Sep- 
teinber, I resigned the Living of St. Marys, Littlemore 
iucluded ; — I will speak of these two acta separately. 

1. The words, in which I made my Retractation, have 
given rise to much criticism. After quoting a numlwr of 
passages from my writings against the Church of Rome, 
which I withdrew, I ended thusi — "If you ask me how 
an individual could venture, not aimply to hold, but to 
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pablisb aucb views of a eoniinunion ao ancient, so wide- 
spreading, so fruitful in Saiuts, I anawer that I said to 
myself, ' I am not apeaking my own words, I am but fol- 
lowmy;alinoat a coTtseThsusoi the divines of my own Churcb. 
They havc ever uned tbe strongest language against Rome, 
even the most able and learned of them. I wish to thi-ow 
myself into their nystem. While I say what they .say, I 
am safe. Such viow», too, ara ueeessary for our position.' 
Yet I have reaaon to fear still, that sucli language is to be 
ascribed, in no small measure, to an impetuous temper, a 
hope of approving myself to persons I respect, and a wish 
to repel the chai^e of Roraanism." 

Theae words have been, and are, ayain and again eit«d 
againat me, as if a eonfession that, when in the Anglican 
Chureh, I said things against Rome which I did nofc really 
believe. 

For myself, I eannot understand how any impartial man 
ean 30 take them ; and I have explained them in print 
several times. I tniat that by tliis tinie their plain mean- 
ing has been satisfaetorily brought out by what I have said 
in former portions of this Narrative ; still I have a word or 
two to say in addition to my former remarks upon them. 

In the paHsage in quostiun I apologize for sayiw) out 
in controversy charges against the Cbnrch of Rome, which 
withal I affirm that I fully believed at the time when I 
made them. What i» wonderfnl in such aii apology ? 
There are surely many things a man may hold, which at 
the same time he may feel that he haa no right to say 
publicly, and which it may annoy him that he has said 
publicly. The law reo^nizes this principle. In our own 
time, men have been imprisoned and fined for saying true 
things of a bad king. The maxim has been held, that, 
" The greater the truth, the greater is the libel." And 
HO as to the judgment of society, a just indignation would 
be felt agaiiist a writer who brougbt forward waiitonly 
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the weaknessea of a great raan, though the whole world 
knew that they existed. No one is at liberby to speak ill 
oE aiiother without a juntitiable reason, eveii though he 
known he ie «peaking tnith, and the public knows Jt too. 
Therefore, thougli I belicved what I «aid against the 
Roman Church, nevertheless I could uot religiously speak 
it out, unless I waa really juatifled, not only in believing 
ill, but in speaking ill. I did beHeve what I aaid ou what I 
thought to bo good reasons ; but had I also a just cauae for 
sayiug out what I iKtlieved ? I thought I had, and it was 
this, viz. that to say out what I believed was simply neces- 
sary in the coiitroversy for self-dofenec. It was impossible 
to let it alone : the Anglican position couid not be satiB- 
factorily maiutained, witliout assailing the Koman. In 
this, as in moat case» of conflict, one party was right or 
the other, not hoth ; and the best defence was to attack. Is 
not this ahoost a truism in the Roman controversy ? Is it 
not wbat every one says, who speaks ou the subject at all ? 
does any aerious man abuse the Church of Rome, tor the 
sake of abuBing her, or becauae that abuse jvistifies his own 
roligious position ? What is the meauing of the very 
word "ProtestantiBin," but that there is a call to speak 
out ? Thin then is wliat I said ; " I know I spoke strongly 
against the Church t>f Kome ; but it waa no mere abuse, 
for I had a serious reason for doing so." 

But, not only did I thiiik such language necessary for 
my Church's religious position, but I recollected that a)l 
tho great Anglicaii divines had thought ao before m& 
They had tliought Mfj. aud they had actod acconlingly. 
And therefore I observc iii the ijansage in queation, with 
niuch propriety, that I harl not used «trong langu^e 
simply out of my own head, but that in doing so I wa» 
following the track, or rather reproducing tho teaching, of 
thoae who had preceded me, 

I wa.s pleadiug guilty to using violcnt language, but I . 
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was pleading alao that tliere were exteuuatiiig drcuui- 
r^tances iu the caae. We all know the story of the couvict 
who on the seaffo!it bit otf liis mother'» ear. By doing so 
hu did not ileny the fact of hiw own criine, for which he 
waa to hanf^; bnt he said that hi« inotbers indulgence 
wheu he was a boy, had a ffood deal to do with it In like 
manner I had made a charge, aml I had made it cx animo ; 
but I acGiised othei-w of having, by their own exaniple, led 
lae into believing it aiid publiBhing it 

I was in a humoiir, certainly, to bite off their eai-M. I 
wiJl freeiy confeBS, iiideed I naid it soiae pagcH back, tliat I 
was aiigry with the Auglican divines. I thought they had 
taken me in; I had read the Fatbers witli their eyes; I 
had BomctimeH truatud tbtiir ([uotations or tbeir rtaiHoningH ; 
and frora reliance nn them, I bail uwed words or made 
utateuieuts, which by right I ougbt i-igidly to have ex- 
amined myHolf. I had thought myHelf safe, while I had 
their warrant for what I «aid. I had exercised more faith 
than criticiHiii in tlic matter. This did not imply any 
hruad misstatements on my part, arisiug from reliance on 
their autbority, bufc it implied carelensnem in mattera of 
detail. And tbis of course was a fault. 

But there was a iar deeper reason for uiy aayiiig what I 
Haid in tbis inatter, oii whicli I have not hitherto touched ; 
and it waft tbis ; — The most oppreasive tliought, in the 
whole prttcess of my ciiaiige of opinion, was the clear anti- 
cipation, verified hy the event, that it would issue in the 
trinmpb of Liberalinm. Against the Aiiti-dogniatic prin- 
ciple I hail tbrown niy wbole mind; yet now I was doing 
luore tbau aiiy oue else coulil do, to ['nimote it. I was 
one of tbose wbo iiad kept it at bay ui Oxford for so many 
years ; anii thua my very retirement was its triuinpJt. The 
uien who had tlriven me from Oxford were distinctly tbe 
Liberab; it was they who had opeiied tbe attack upon 
Tract yO, anil it was they wlio would gain a scuoml booelit. 
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if I went on to abandon the Auglican Chnreh. But 
fehi.s wa« not all. As I have alreaiiy said. there are but 
two ulternatives, tlie way to Romt:, and the way to 
Atheism : AnglicaniHm is the halfway house ou the one 
Bide, and Liberalism is the halfway houfle on the other. 
How Qiany men were there, as I knew fnll well, who woaM 
not follow me now in ray advance from Anglicanism to 
Roiiie, but would at once ieave Anglicanism and me for the 
Liberal camp. It is not at all easy (humaidy s|>eaking) to 
wind np an Englishman to a dogmatic level. I had done 
so in good measure, in the case both of young men and 
of laymen, the Anglican Via Media being the representa- 
tive of dogma. The dogmatic and the Anglican prineiple 
were one, as I had taught them ; but I was breaking the 
Via Media to pieceK, and would not dogmatic faith alto- 
gether be broken up, in the minds of a great number, by 
the demolition of the Via Media 1 Oh ! how unhappy 
thia made me ! I heard onee from an eye-witness the 
account of a poor sailor whose legs were Hhattered by a 
ball, in the action off Algiers in 1816, and who wa» taken 
below for an operation. 'fhe surgeon and the chaplain 
persuaded hini to have a leg oH"; it was done and the 
toumiquet applied to the wound. Then, they broke it to 
him that he must have the other otl' too. The poor fellow 
said, " You sbould have told me that, gentlemen," and de- 
liberately unacrewed the inntrument and bled to death. 
Would not that be the cawe with many friends of my own ? 
How could I ever hope to make them believe in a aecond 
theology, when I had eheated them in the firat ? with what 
face could I publish a new edition of a dogmatic creed, 
anil ask them to recoive it as gospe! ? Wouhl it not be 
plain to them that no certainty was to be found any where ? 
Well, in my defence I could but make a lame apology 
however, it waa the true one, viz. that I had not read the 
Fathera eautioualy enough; that in such nice polnts, 
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thoBii wliidi dctermiiie the aiigle of divergence Iietween 
the two Chnrclies, I had made eonsiderable niiacalculationH. 
But how eame this about ? why, the fact was, unpleasaiit 
as it wa» to avow, that I )iad leanud too luuch upoii the 
assertions of UHshei', Jeremy Taylor, or Bai^row, aiid liad 
beeu ileceiveil by them. Valeat (|uaiitum, — it wan all that 
could be saiiL 'rhis theii was a chief reasoii of that word- 
ing of the Ketractatioii, whieh lias {fiveii ho much offence, 
because the bitterness, with which it wan written, was not 
understood ; — and the followinfj letter will illustrate it : — 

"ApiTl 3, 1844. I wisli t<t remark on William's chief 
distress, that my chantrtng my opinion aeemed to unsettle 
one'B confideiice in truth and falselitxjd as external things, 
and led one to be auspicious of the iiew opinion as one 
became distrustful of the old. Now in what I shall say, I 
am uut going to speak in favour of uiy second thoughts in 
comparison of my firat, but against auch scepticism and 
unsettlement about truth and falseliood generally, the idea 
of which is very painful. 

"The ease with me, then, was this, and not surely an 
unnatural one : — as a matter of feeling and of duty I threw 
luyself into the systein which I found luyself in. I saw 
that the English Church harl a theological idua oi- theory 
as auch, and I took it up. I i-earl Jjaud on Tradition, and 
thought it (as I still think it) very inasterly. The 
Anglican Theory was very distinctive. 1 admired it and 
took it on faith. It did not (I think) occur to me to doubt 
it ; I saw that it was able, and supported by learning, and 
I felt it was a duty to maintain it. Further, ou looking 
into Antiquity and i-eading the Fathers, I saw such 
portions of it an I examined, fully eonfirmed (e.g. the 
supremacy of Scripture). There was only one question 
about which I had a doubt, viz. whether it would work, for 
it has never been more than a paper system. . . . 

".So far from my cliange of opinion having any fair 
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tondiiucy tu uiisettli: pei-sonH lu* to triitli aii'l fdlseliooi! 
viewedaHobjectivei-ealitieH.itahoiilfllweonHiiWedwhether 
Huch change is not nereBmrjf, if truth be a real objective 
thing, and be made to eonfront a person who has beeu 
brought up in a system nhoTt nf truth. Surely the eim- 
tinuancn of a persou' who wishes to go right, in a. wrong 
syHtem, and not hi» r/ivvng it iip, would be. that which 
militated atjainBt the objectiveneHs of Truth, leading, as it 
would, to the fiuspicion, that one thing and another were 
equally pleasing to oui- Maker, where men were siiicere. 

" Nor Hurely is it a thin^ I need be aorry for, that I de- 
fended the system in which I found myaelf, and thus have 
had to unaay my worda. For is it not one'a duty, inateail 
of beginning with ci"iticism, to throw oneself generously 
into that form of reiigion which ia providentially put 
befoi-e one ? la it right, or is it wrong, to begin with 
privftte judgment ? May we not, oii the other hand, look 
for a blesaing throjiifh obedienee even to an erroneous sya- 
tem, and a guidance evSa by means of it ont of it ? Were 
those who were strict and coiiscientious in their Judaiam, 
or thoMe who were lukewarm and aceptical, more likely to 
be led into Christianity, when Christ came ? Yet in pro- 
portion to their priivioua sieal, would be their appearance 
of inconaiatency. Certainly, I have alwaya contended that 
obedience even to an ernng conscience waa the way to 
gain light, and that it mattered not where a man began, 
so that he began on what came to hand, and in faith ; and 
that any thing might become a divine method of Truth ; 
that to the pure all things are pure, and have a aelf- 
correcting virtue and a power of germiiiating, And 
though I have no right at all to aasume that this mercy ia 
granted to mo, yet the fact, that a peraon in my situation 
may have it granted to hini, seems to me to remove the 
perplexity which my change of opinion may oceasion. 
It may be said, — I have said it to myaelf, — ' Why, how- 
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ever, ilid youpuhlis/t i hail yiiu waibi^d ijUiL^tly, yuu would 
have changeil youi' opinion without aiiy of tlie mi»ery, 
which now is iuvolved in the clianye, ot' diHappointing and 
distreasing people.' I anawei-, that thinga are ho bound up 
together, as to forra a whole, and one cannot tell what is 
or is not a condition of what. 1 do not aee how poRsibly 
I could have published the IVacta, or other works pi-ofesa- 
ing to defend our Church, without accompanying tliem 
with a strong protest ov argument againat Kome, The 
one obvious objection against the whole AngHcan line is, 
that it is Koraan : so that I really think there waa iio 
altemative between silence altogethei', and forming a 
theory and attacking the Roman syatem." 

2. And now, in the next place, as to ray Eesignation of 
St. Mary's, which was the seeond of the steps whieh 1 took 
in 1843. The (wtensible, direct, and sufficient reason for 
my doing so was the peraevering attaek of the Bishops on 
Tract 90. I alluded to it in the letter which I have in- 
aerted above, addressod to one «S the moat influential 
among them A seriea of their «x cathedra judgments, 
laating through three yeare, anil ineluding a notice of no 
little severity in a Charge of my own Bishop, came as near 
to a condemnation of my Tract, aiid, ao far, to a repudiation 
of the ancient Catholie doetrine, whieh was the scope of 
the Tract, as waa posaible in the Church of Englami It 
was in order to shield the Traet from such a condemnation, 
that I had at the time of ita publicAtion in 1841 so simply 
put rayaelf at the diaposal of the higher powera in London. 
At that time, all that was distinctly contemplated iii the 
way of censure, was contaiiied iii the message whieh ray 
Biahop sent me, that the Tract was " objeetionable." That 
1 thought was the enil of the raatter. I had refuae J to sup- 
presB it, and they had yielded that point Since I published 
the former portions of this Narrative, I have fouad what I 
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wi-ote to Dr, Pusey oii March 24, while the niatter waa in 
progreas. "The more I think of it," I said, "the more 
reluctant I am to suppi-eHs Tract 90, though o/ courae I will 
do it if the Binhop wishes it ; I eannot, however, deny that 
I shall feel it a Hevere act," Aecording to the notes which 
I took of tlie letters or lueaaayes whicii I seut to hiin on 
that and the followiiig days. I wrote auecesaively, " My 
firat feeling waa to obey without a word : I wil! obey stil! ; 
hut my iudgment has ateadily risen against it eversinee." 
Then in the Poatacript, " If l have doiie any good to the 
Church, I do aak the Biahop this favour, as luy reward for 
it, that he wonld not inaiat oii a measure, frora whieh I 
thinlt gooii will not come. However, I will submit to 
him." Aiterwards, I jfot stronyer atill and wrote: "I 
have almost eome to the resolution, if the Bishop publicly 
intimates that I must suppi^ess the Tract, or speaks strongly 
in hia charge against it, to suppi-eas it indeed, but to 
resign my living alao. I could not iu conseience act other- 
wise. You niay show 'this in aay quarter you please." 

All my tlien hopes^all mysatiafaction at the apparent ful- 
fihnent of those hopea waa at an end in 1843. It isnotwon- 
(lerful then, that in May of that year, wlien two out of the 
three years were gone, I wrote on the aubjeet of my re- 
tiring from St. Marys to the same friend, whom I had eon- 
fiulted npon it iu 1840. But I did more now ; I told him 
my great unsettlement of mind ou the question of the 
Churciien. I witl insert poiiions of two of my letters : — 

" May 4, 1843 At preaent I fear, aa far as I can 

analyze my own convictions, I consitler the Roman 
Catholie Coinmunion to be the Chureh of the Apostles, 
and that what grace ia among us (wliieh, through God's 
mercy, ia uot little) is extraordinary, and from the over- 
flowinga of Hia dispensation. I am very far more aure 
that England ia in achism, than that the Roman additionB 
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to the Primitive Creed rnay not be developments, ariaing 
ont of a keen and vivid realizing of the Divine Depoaitiim 
of Faitk 

" You will now iinderstand what gives edge to the 
Biahops' ChargeH, without any undue sensitiveneHS on my 
part. They distreas me in two ways : — -first, as being in 
BOme nense protests and witnesseH to my couscience agaiiiat 
my own unfaithfulneas to the Enghsh Church, and next, 
as being aamplen of her teaching, and tokena how very far 
she is from even aspiring to Catholicity. 

" Of conrse my being unfaithful to a trunt is my great 
subjeet oE dtead, — ^as it has long been, as you know." 

When he wrote to make natural objectionH to my pur- 
pose, such as the apprehenaion that the removal of clerical 
obligations might have the indirect effect of propelling me 
towards Rome, I answered : — 

"May IS, 1843. . . . My office or charge at St. Mary's 
is not a mere state, but a continual energy. People aasume 
and aasert eertain thinga of me in coneequence. With 
what aort of sincerity can I obey the Bishop ? how am I to 
act in the frequent caaes, in which one way or another the 
Church of Rome comes into eonsideration ? I have to the 
utmost of my power tried to keep persons from Rome, and 
with some suceess ; but even a year and a half since, my 
arguments, though more efficacioun with the perHona I 
aimed at than any others could be, were of a nature to in- 
fuse great suspieion of me into the minda of lookers-on. 

" By retaining St. Mary'n, I am an offence and a atum- 
bling-bloek. Pei-sona are keen-sighted enough to make 
ont what I think on certain pointa, and then they infer 
that such opiniona are compatible with holding aituations 
of tniat in our Church. A number of younger men take 
the valiflity of their interpretation of the Articles, &c. 
from me on faitk. Is not my preBent poaition a cruelty, as 
well as a treachery towarda the Church ? 
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" I do not see how I ean either preaeh or publish again, 
while I hold St. Mary's ; — but eouBider aga,in the followint; 
difficultyin such a renolution, which I must state at some 
length. 

" Last LoDg Vaeation the idea sugf^ested itself to me of 
publishing the Live.s of the English Saintn : and I had a 
conversation with [a publisher] upon it. I thoug^ht it 
would be uaefui, »» employing the minds of meu who were 
in danger of runuing wild, bringing tliem from doetrine 
to hiatory, and from speculation to faet : — -again, as giving 
them an intereat in the English soil, and the Englisb 
Chureh, and keeping them from seeking sympathy in 
Rome, as she ia ; and further, as tending to promote the 
spread of right views. 

" But, within the last month, it has corae upon ine, that, 
if the scheme goes on, it will be a practical carrying out of 
No. 90, from the character of fche usagea and opinions ot 
ante-reformation tiraes. 

" It is easy to say, ' Why will you do any thing ? why 
won't you keep quiet ? what busineea had you to think of 
any such plan at all ? ' But 1 cannot leave a number of 
poor fellowH in the hirch. I am bound to do my beet for 
a great number of people both in Oxford and elsewhere. 
If / did not act, others would find means to do so. 

" Well, the plan has been taken up with great e.agerneBa 
and interest. Many men are setting to wrjrk, I set down 
the naraeN of mon, moat of them engagcd, the reat half 
engaged and prohahjp, ,some actually writing," About 
thirty namea follow, some of them at that time of the 
sehool of Dr, Amold, others of Dr. Pusey'8, aome my 
personal friends and of iny own standing, others whom I 
hardly knew, while of course the majority were of the party 
of the new Movement. I continue : — 

" The plan has gone so far, that it would create aurponsfl I 
and talk, were it now suddenly given over. Yet how Js it 
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CMjmpatibte with my holiiing St. Marys, beiny what 
I am ? " 

Such was the object and the origin oF the projeoted 

Series of the Enjflish Saints ; and, since the publication 
wan connoeted, as has been Neen, with my reaignation of 
St, Mary's, I may be allowed to eoiicliide what I have to 
say oo the Hubjuet liere, though it may read liko a iligreH- 
sion. As soon then as the first of the Serien got into print, 
the whole project broke down. I had already anticipated 
that some portions of the Series would be written in a style 
inconsistent with the profe.ssiona of a beneficed clergyman, 
and therefore I had given up my Living: but men of 
great weight went further in their miagivinga than I, when 
they saw the Liffi of St. Slv/ikfn Harding, and decided 
that it waw of a character inconwRtent even with its pro- 
ceeding from an Anglican publiNher: and ho the Hchenie 
was given up at once. After the two Brat uumbers, I re- 
tired from thc EditorHhip, and thone Lives only were pub- 
lished in addition, which were then already tinished, or in 
advanced preparation. The following passages from what 
I or others wmt* at the time will illustrate what I have 
been saying : — 

In November, 1844, I wrote thus to the author of one 
of them : " I am not Editor, I have no direct control over 
the Scries. It in T.'fi work ; he may admit what he 
pleases: and exclude what he pleascs. I was to have 
been Editor. I did edit the two tirst numbers. I was 
responsible for theui, in the way in whicb an Editor is 
reBponHible. Had I continued Editor, I should have exer- 
eised a controt over all. I laid down in the Preface that 
doctrinal subjectH were, if possible, to be excluded. But, 
even then, I also set down that no writer was to bo held 
answerable for any of the Lives but his own. When I 
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gave up the Editorsliip, I liad vuriouH engagemenbs witb 
frieiitlB for neparate Lives retiiaininy on tay hantls. I 
Hhould havu liked to have broken troin them all, Ijut theru 
were Honie from which I conld not break, and I let theiu 
take tlieir coui-se. Some have come to nothing; othere 
Hke yours have gone on. I have neen auch, either iii MS. 
or Proof. Aa time goes on, I shall have less and les» to 
do with the Series. I think the enjja{fenieiit between yoii 
and me Hhuuld come to an end. I have any how abimdant 
responsibility ori me, and too inuch. I shall wiHte to T. 
that if he wants the advantage of your assiHtance, he muBt 
write to you direct." 

In accordance with tliia letter, I had already advertised 
in January 1844, ten mouths before it, that " other Livee," 
after St. Stephen Harding, would " be published by thcir 
respective authors on their own reaponsibility." This no- 
tic« was repeated in Febniary, iu the advertiaement to 
the second number entitled The Family of !it. RicStard, 
though to this numher, for some reason which I cannot 
now recollect, I also put niy initials. In the Life of 
tit. Aiirjuntine, the author, a man of nearly niy own age, 
says in like manner, " No oiie but hiniRelf ia responaible 
for the way iu which tliese materials have been used." " I 
have in MS. another advertiaement to the same eflect, but 
I eaiinot tell whether it ever appeared in print 

I will add, since the authors have becn considered " hot- 
headud fanatic young men," whom I was in ehargo of, 
and whom I sutfered to do iutemperate thiugs, that, while 
the writer of Ht. Aui^ustine was in 1844 pant forty, the 
author of the pi-oposed Life of St. Bonifave, Mr. Bowdeu, 
was forty-six ; Mr. Johnson, who waa tn write St. Ald- 
helm., forty-three : and most of the others were on one aide 

other of thirty. Tliree, I tliink, were under twenty- 
five. Moreover, of these writers some beca.nie CathoUes, 
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Nome remaineii Aiigiicaiw, arnl otliois havo pi'oreM.si'<l wliat 
ai*e called free or Hberal opinioiia '. 

The immeiliate eause of the reaignation of my Living 
is atatetl iii thu followiny letter, wliieh I wrote to my 
Biahop : — 

"AiigUHt 2!l, 1843. It is with umcli eouci!i-n that I 
inform your Lorilwhip, that Mr. A. B., who lias heen for 
the last year an inmate of my houae liere, haa just cou- 
forined to the Church of Rome, Ah I have ovei' been 
ile.siraus, not only of iaithfully iliaeharginii; tho truat, 
whieh is iuvolved in holding a living in your LoRlship'» 
diocese, but of appoviiig m^^lf to your Lortliihip, I will 
for your inforiiiation «tate oiie or two circumstances con- 
nectetl with thiw uiifortunate eveut. .... I rcceived hiin 
on condition of his promising me, wliicli he distinctly did, 
that he would reniain i|uietly in our Church for three 
yearN. A year han pansed since that time, and, though 
I saw nothing in hiin wliich promised that he woulil even- 
tually be eoutented with his preaent position, yet for the 
time hLs niind became as aettled as one cou!d wish, and he 
frequently expressed hin satisfaction at being uiider the 
promise whicli I had exacted of him." 

I felt it inipossible to remain auy longer in the service 
o( the AngHcan Chui-ch, when auch a breaeli of trust, how- 
ever little I had to do with it, woukl be laid at my door. 
I wrotB in a few days to a friend : — 

" September 7, 1843. I thiw day aak the Bishop leave to 
resign St Mary'H. Meii wlioni yon Httle think, or at least 
whom I little thought,arB in almost a liopelesa way. Really 
we inay expect any thing. I am going to publish a Vohime 
of Sennous, including those Four against moviug." 

I resigned my Hving on September the 18th. I liad uot 
* Vide Noto D, Livtit of the Bngliiik SairUa. 
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the uiBaiLS oi' iluiny it iegally at Dxfoni, The late Mr. 
Goldamid waw kiiid enough to aid me in reaijraing it 
London. I foimd no fault with the Liberala ; they had 
beaten me in a fair field. As to the act of the Bishopa, 
I thought, to borrow a Scriptural image from Wftlter Scott, 
that they hail "seethed the kid in his mothers niilk." 
I aaid to a friend : — 

" Viotrii cmisft diia pUeuil, sed victa Cntoiii." 

And now I may be almost said to have brought to sn 
end, as far as is neeesaary for & Hketch such aa thin ia, the 
history both of uiy changeH of religious opinion and of the 
public acts which they involved. 

I had one final advance of mind to aceomplish, and one 
final step to take. That further advance ot' mind was to 
be able honestly to say that I was certain of the conclu- 
siona at which I had already arrived. Tliat Surther step, 
imperative when sueh certitude was attained, was my 
subnviaaion to the Catholic Chui^eh. 

ThiH submiasion did not take place till two full years 
after the resignation of my living in Septembei- 1843 ; noT 
could I have made it at an earlier day, without doubt and 
apprehension, that is, with any true conviction of mindor 
certituile. 

Infclieinterval.of whiciiitremainatoapeak, viz. between 
the autnmns of 1843 and 1845, 1 was in lay commuuion 
with the Church of England, attendin^ its services as usuaL, 
and absbaining aitogether from intercouree with CathoHcs, 
from their places of worship, and fi-oui those religioua rites 
and usages, such aw the Invocation of Saints, which are 
characteristicH of theii- creed. I did all this on prineiple ; 
for I never could understand how a mau could be of two 
religions at once. 

What I have to aay about myaelf between theae two 
■i^unnis I ahall almost contine to this one point, — the. 
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(lifficiilty I wtts iii, as to tlie hest inode of revealiiiy tlie 
state of my miud to my frieniis and others, aud how I 
managed to reveal it. 

Up to January, 1842, I bad not discloaed my state of 

unsettlement to more than three persons, as has been men- 
tioned above, and aa is repeated in the course of the letters 
which I am now about to give to the reader. To two of 
them, intimate aiid familiar companions, iii the Autumn 
of 1S39 : to the thii-d, au old frieiid too, whom I have also 
named above, I suppose, when I waa in great distresa ol' 
mind upon the attair of the Jerusalem Biahopric. In May, 
1S4S, I made it known, as liaH been seeu, to the friend, by 
whoae advice I wislied, as far as possibie, to be guided. 
To mention it on set purpose to aiiy one, unless indeed I 
was asking advice, I should have fett to be a crime. If 
there is aiiy thing that was abhorrerit to me, it was the 
acattering doubts, and un.settling consciences without ne- 
cessity. A strong preaentimeiit that my existing opinions 
would ultimatoly give way, and that the grounda of them 
were unsouiid, waa not a aufficient warrant for discloaing 
the state of my mind. I had no gnarantee yet, that that 
pi-esentmient would be realized. Suppoaing I were crosa- 
ing ice, which eame right in my way, whieh I had good 
reaaona for eonsidering sound, and whieh I saw numbers 
before me crossing in aafety, and supposing a stranger 
from the bank, in a voice of authority, and iii an earneat 
tone, wamed me that it was dangerous, and tlieii was 
silent, I think 1 should be startled, and ahould look about 
rae anxiously, but I think too that I should go on, till I had 
better gi-ounds for doubt; and auch waa my state, 1 be- 
lieve, tiil the end of 1842. Then agaui, when my dissatia- 
faction became greater, it waa hard at lii«t to determine 
the point of time, wheu it was too atrong to suppress with 
propriety. Certitude of eoui^se is a point, but doubt is a pro- 
gi-ess : 1 was not near certitude yet. Certvtiidtt 
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. actioii ; it ia to koow that uiic knowa. Of tliat 1 believe I 
I was not possessed, tilJ cloae upon ray reception into the Ca- 
thoUc Chureh. Again, a practical, effeetive doubt is a point 
too, but who can easily aseertaiu it for himself ? Who 
can determine when it is, that the scales in the balance of 
opinion begin to tum, and what was a greater probability 
in behalf of a belief becomea a positive doubt agaiiuit it i 
In considering thin question in its bearing upou my cou- 
duct in 1843, my owu simple auswer to my great diffieulty 
had been, Do what your preaent state of opinion requirea 
in the light o£ duty, and let tliat doing teil ; speak hy acta. 
This I bad done: my tirst art of the year had been in 
February. After three mi^ntlia' deliberation I had pub- 
iished my retractation of the violent cliarges whicli I had 
made againat Rome : I eould not be wroug in doing ao 
much as this ; but 1 did no inore at the time : I did not 
retract my Angiican teachiiig. My aeconcl act had been 
in September in the same year; after much sorrowful 
lingering and hesitation, I had reaigned ray Living, I 
tried indeecl, before I did ao, to keep Littlemore for myaelf, 
even though it was still to reinain an integral part of St. 
Marys. Ihadgiven toitaChurohandasortof Paraonage; 
I had made it a Parish, and I loved it ; I thought in 1843 
that perhapa I need not forfeit my existing relatiouB to- 
warda it. I could indecd subrait to becorae the curate at 
will of another, but I hoped an arrangeraeiit waa possible, 
by which, while I had the curacy, I might have been ray 
own mastei' iu serving it. I had hoped an exception luight 
havebeenmadeinray favour,underthecircumstanee8; but 
I did not gain my requeat. Perhapa I was asking what 
was impracticable, and it is well for me that it was sa 

These had been my two acts of the year, and I aaid, " I 

cannot be wrong in making them ; tet that follow which 

must foUow in the thoughts of the world about me, when 

they see what I do." And, as time went on, they fully 

wered my purpose. What 1 Mt it a simple duty to do. 
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(liJ create a g;eiit;ml suHpiciuu about me, without sucli 
responsibility as would be involved in iny initiating any 
direet act for the aake of ci'6atiug it. Then, when frieuda 
wTote me on tlie Bubject, I either did not deny or I con- 
fesaed my state of minil, aceording to tlie eharacter and 
need of theii- letters. Sometimes iii the caBe of intimate 
friendfi, whoni I should otherwiHe have been leaving in 
ignorance of what othern knew ou nvery aide of theni, 1 
invited the queatioii. 

And here eomes in another poiut for explanation, 
While I waa fighting in Oxford for the Anglican Church, 
then indeed I waa very glad to make converta, and, thougli 
I never broke away from that rule of my miud, (as I maj' 
call it,) of wbieh I have already .spoken. of finding diaciples* 
rather than Keeking them, yet, that I made advances to 
others in a special way, I have iio doubt; thin came to an 
end, however, as aoou an I fellintomisgivingsastothetrue 
ground to be taken in the controversy. For then, when 
I gave up my plaee in the Movement, I ceased fi'om any 
such proceedinga : and my utraoat endeavour waa to tran- 
qaillize auch persona, especially thoae who bebnged to the 
new achool, as were unsettled in their religious views. and, 
aa I judged, haaty in their conclusione. This went on till 
1843 ; but, at that date, aa aoon as I tui-ned my face Rome- 
ward, I gave up. as far aw ever waa posaible, the thought of 
iu any respect and in auy ahape acting upou othera. Then I 
myaelf was aimply my own concerii. How could I in any 
sense direct othei-H, wlio had to be guided in ao momentous 
a mattei' myself ; How eould I be eonsidered in a poaition, 
even Ui say a word to them one way or the other l How 
could I preaume to un.settle them, aa I waa uu.settled, when 
I had no meana of bi-inging them out of auch unsettle- 
ment ? And. if they were unaettled already, how could I 
point to them a place of refnge, when I waa not am^e that 
I should choose it for myself ? My only liue, my only 
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hity, wan Ui keep Hiiiiply t" my mwii casL'. I rtiCullectwl 
Pasears words, " Je maurrai slmiI." I ileliberately put out 
of Toy thoughts all other works and claims, and said 
nothing to any one, unless I was obliged. 

But tliiH brought upon me a great trouble. In the 
newspapers there were continual reporta about my inten- 
tions ; I did not answor them ; presently strangers or 
friendB wi-ote, begging to be allowed to answer them ; md, 
if I atill kept to my r&solution and said iiothing, then I 
was thought to be mysteriouH, aud a prejudice was excited 
againat me. But-, what was far woi-se, there were a num- 
ber of tender, eager heai^tn, of whom I knew nothing at 
all, who were watching me, wishing to think aa I thought, 
and to do as I did, if they could but lind it ont ; who in 
conuequence were distressed, that, in so solemn a matter, 
they could not see what waa coming, and who beard re- 
ports about me this way or that, oii a tirst day and on a 
second : and felt the weaiines.-j of waiting, and the sickness 
of delayed hope, and did not undei-stand that I was as 
perplexed as they wei-e, and, heing of more aeiinitive eom- 
plexion of muid than myself, were made ill by the sus- 
pense, And they too of eom-ae for tho time thought me 
mysterious and inexplicable. I a.sk theii" pardoii as far as 
I was really unkind to them. There was a gifted aud 
deeply earnest lady, who in a paralmlical accomit of that 
time, has described both my conduct as she felt it, and 
her own f eelings upon it In a singulaily graphie, amusing 
visioii of pilgrims, who weie makiiig their way acix)sa a 
bleak common in great discomfort, and wlio were ever 
wamed against, yet continually nearing, " the kinga liigh- 
way," on the right, she aays, " All my feara aml disrfuiets 
were speedily renewed by seeing the most daring of our 
leaders, (the same who had first forced his way thrangb 
the palLsade, aiid in whoae courage and sagacity we ail put 
implieit truat,) suddenly stop short, and declare that he 
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would go on iio iurthvr. Hi' iliil not, Iiowhvlt, takn thtt 
leap at OQce, but ([uietly sat rlown on the top of the fence 
with his feet hangiug towards the road, as if he meant to 
fcake his time about it, and let hiinBelf down easily." I do 
not wonder at all that I thus aeemed ao unkind to a lady, 
who at that time had never seen me. We were both in 
trial in onr diflerent ways. I am far from denying that I 
was aeting selfishly both in her case and in that of others ; 
but it was a religious selKshnese. Certainly to myself my 
own duty aeemed clear. They that are wholc ean hcal 
othera ; but in my cane it was, " Physician, heal thyself." 
My own aoul waa my fii-st concern, and it aeemed an ab- 
Burdity to niy reason to be eonverted in partnei^ship. I 
wished to go to my Lord by myself, and in my own way, 
or rather His way. I had neither wish, nor, I niay aay, 
thought of taking a number with me. Moreover, it is 
but the truth to say, that it had evei' been aii annoyance 
to me to seem to be the head of a party ; and that even 
from fastidiousnesM of mind, I could uot bear to find a thiug 
done elsewhere, aimply or mainly because I did it myself, 
and that, fromdistrustof myHelf^Ishrank from the thought, 
wheneverit waa brought home tome, that I wasinfluencing 
othera. But nothing of this could be kiiown to the world. 

The foUowing tliree letters are written to a friend, who 
had every claim npon me to be frank with him, Ai-chdeacon 
Manniug : — it will be seen that I disclose tho real «tate of 
my mind iii praportioii as he presfles me. 

1. " October 14, 1843. I would tell yon in a few woi-ds 
why I have resigned St. Mary'8, as you seem to wish, 
were it possible to do so. But it is most difficult to hring 
out in brief, or even in Extfnso,a,iiy just view of my feelings 
and reasons. 

" The nearest approaeh I can give to a general account 
of tbem m to say, that it has been caused by the general 
repudiatiun of the view, contaiued in ^o. Wl^owWte v*^' 
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ul' tlte Clkui^cli. 1 cuuIlI nul Htaml afrainst such uii uiiuni- 
mouH expre»sion ot' opiiiioii froin tlie Bisliopa, supporteil, 
&H it has been, by the concuri-ence, or at leant silence, of 
all elasa&t in the Church, lay and clerical. II' there ever 
waH a caHe, iu which nn individual teacher has been put 
a.siiie aml virtually piit away hy a eommunity, miJie ia one, 
No ilecency han Ijueii oljserved in the attftcka upon uin 
from authority; no pixjtestn have been oftei-ed agaiust 
theia. It is 1'elt, — I am far from Jenying, jnstly felt,— 
tliat I am a toi'eigu tnaterial, and caniiot aaiimilatr*; with 
the Church of Enjjland. 

" Even niy own Bishop has said that my mode of inter- 
preting the Articles makes them mean any thinff or no- 
thing. Wheii I heaitl this delivered, I rhd not believe my 
eara I denied to othei-s that it was said. . . . Oiit came 
the charge, and the wordn could not be mistaken. This 
astomBbed me the more, becaiue I publislied that Letter 
to him, (how unwillinffly you know,) on the underatanding 
that / was to deliver his judgment on No. 90 inatead of 
him. A year elapses, and a second and heavier judgment 
came foi'th. I did not bargain for this,— nor ilid he, bnt 
the tide was too strong for hiin. 

"I feai' that I muat confons, that, in pi-oportion as I 
think the Engliah Church ia Bhowing herself intrinsically 
and radically alien from Catholic principles, so do I fee! 
the difticulties of defending her claima to ha a hranch of 
the Catholic Churcli. It seems a dream to call a eom- 
munion Catholic, when one cau neither appeal to any clear 
statement of Catholie doctrine in its f oi-mulai-ies, nor inter- 
pi-et amhiguouR formularies by the reeeiveil aiid living 
Catliotic sense, whether paat or pi-esent. Men of Catholic 
vieWH are too truly but a party in our Chureh. I caimot 
deny that many other indepenilent circumBtances, which 
it ia not worth while entering into, have led me to the 
same conclusion. 
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" I do not say all this to every body, an yoii may sup- 
pose ; but I ilo not Hke to make a secret of it to you." 

2. " Oct. 25, I84:j. You Imve engayed in a daugerons 
eorrcspondenee ; I am deoply sorry for the pain I Bball 
give yoiL 

"ImuHt tell youtlien Frankly, (but I combat argumeuta 
whicli to rae, alas, are shadows,) that it is not from disap- 
pointmeut, irritation, or impatieuce, that I have, whether 
rightly or wrongly, resigued St, Mai-y'B ; but because I 
tliiuk the Church of Eomu the Catholic Church, and ours 
uot part oi' the Cathohc Chui'ch, beeauMe not in couimuuion 
with Rome ; auil becanse I feel that I could uot honewtly 
be a tiiacher in it any longer. 

■■ This thonght came to me last summer four yeaifs. 
. . I mentioned it to two friends in the autumn. . . It 
arose in the first instance from the Monophysite and 
Donatist controversies, the former of which I was engaged 
with iu tho course of theological study to which I had 
giveu myself. This was at a time when no Eishop, I 
believe, had declared against us,' and wheu all was 
progress and hope. I do not think I have ever felt 
disappointnieut or iuipatience, eertainly not theu; for 
I never looked forwaRl to the future, nor do I reali»;e 
it now, 

" My tiint effoi-t was to write that articte ou tlie Catho- 
licity of the English Chureh ; Eor two years it quieted me. 
SiucB the summer of 1839 I have wi'itten little or nothing 
on modem controverey. . . You kuow how unwillingly I 
wrote my letter to the Bishop in which I conimitted 
myself again, as the safest course under circnmstances. 
The ai'ticle I apeak of quieted me tili the end of 1841, 
over the attair of No. 90, when that wretched Jenisalem 
Bishopric (no personal matter) revived all my alarma 
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They have increaseil up to thia moment. At that time I 
told my secret to another person in additioii. 

" Vou see thcn that the varioua ecclesiastical and quasi- 
ecclesiasttcal acto, which have taken place in the coarse of 
the last two years and a half, are not the rausp of my state 
of opinion, but are kcen stimalauts and weighty confirma- 
tions of a conviction forced upon me, while engaji^d in the 
coarne of dul!/, viz. that theoloffical reading to which I had 
given myself. And this last-mentioned circuitiHtance is a 
fact, which has never, I think, come before me till now 
that I write to you. 

" It is three yeara sinee, on accouut of my state of 
opinion, I urged the Provost in vain to let St. Mary's be 
«eparated from Littlemore; thinkinir I might with a safe 
Gousdence serve the latter. though I could not comf ortably 
continue in ho public a place as a Univeraity. This was 
before No. 90. 

" Finally, I have aeted under advice, and that, not of 
my own choosinjr, Itut what came tro me in the way ot 
dnty, nor the advice of those only who agree with me, but 
of near friends who differ fi-om me. 

" I bave nothing to reproach myBclf with, as far as I 
see, in the matter of impatience ; i.e. practically or io 
conduct. And I trnst that He, who has kept me in the 
slow course of change hitherto, will keep me still from 
hasty acts, or resolves with a doubtful conseience. 

"This I am sure of, that such interposition as yours, 
kind as it is. only does what yoii would consider harm. 
It makes me realize my own views to myself ; it makes 
me see their consistency ; it assures me of my own deli- 
beratenesH ; it suggests to me the tracea of a Providential 
Hanii ; it takes away the pain of disclosiu-es : it reUeves 
me of a heavy secret. 

Vou may makc what use of my iettei-s you think 
ight." 
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^ My correspondent wrote to ine once more, and I repHed 
" Oetober 31,1843. Your letter has made my heart 
ne more, and cauaed me more and deeper sighs thaii any 
[ I have had a long while, thoiigh I assure you there is 
much on all sideis of me to eause Righing and heartachc. 
On all sides: — I am i|uite hauuted by the one dreadful 
whiaper repeatod from no mimy i|uarters, and causing the 
keenest distress to frieuds. Yoii kiiow but a part of my 
present trial, in knowinjr that I am unsettled myKclf. 

" Sinee the beginning of thia year I havo been obliged 
to tell the state of my mind to some others ; but never, I 
think, without being in a way obliged, as from friends 
WTiting to me as you did, or guessing liow matters stootl, 
No one in Oxford knows it or here" [Littlemore], "but 
one neai' friend wliom I felt I eould nufc help telling the 
other day. But, I supposo, many more suapect it," 

On reeeiving theae lettera, my correHpoudent, if I recol- 
lect rightly, at once commiinicated the niatter of them to 
Dr. I^isey, and this will enable rae to deacribe, as nearly 
aa I can, the way m which lie first became aware of my 
changed atate of opinion. 

I had from the tirst a great dilBculty in making Dr. 
Pusey understand such differences of opinion as exieted 
between himsell' aud me. When fchere was a proposal 
about thc end of 1838 for a sub.scription for a Cranmer 
Memorial, hc wished us both to subacribe together to it. 
I could not, of course, anrl wisheil him to subacribe by 
himself. That be would uot do; he could not bear the 
thought of our appearing to the world in separate poai- 
tions, in a matter of importance. And, as time wenfc on, 
he would not take any hints, which I gave him, on the 
subject of my growing inclination to Ronie. When I 
found him so determined, I often had not the heart to go 
on. And then I kncw, that, from aflection to lue, he so 
often took up and threw himself into what I said, tbat I 
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folt the great respoiiMibility I shonlJ incur, if I put things 
before him jast as I raight view them myself. And, not 
knowing hira no well as I did aftcrwards, I feared lent I 
sKould unHettic hira. And moreover, I recolleeteil welJ, 
how prostrated he hadheenwith illneas in 1832, andl used 
always to think that the start of the Movement had given 
him a fresh life. I fancied that hiH phyaical energies eveD 
depended on tlie preseiice of a vigorous hope and bri^t 
prospects for his iina^nation to feed upon ; so much so, 
that when he was ao unworthily treated by the authorities 
of the plaee iii 1843, I recollect writing to the late Mr. 
Dodsworth to state my anxiety, lest, if his mind became 
dejected in consequence, his health shoidd sutfer seriouHly 
also. These were difficultie» m my way ; and then again, 
another difficulty was, that, as we were not together under 
the same roof, we only saw each other at set timea ; others 
indeed, who were comiug in or out of my roonis freely, 
and aecording to the ueed of the moment, knew all my 
thoughta easily ; but for him to know them well, formal 
etforta were necessary. A common friend of ours broke it 
aU to him in 1841, as far as mattera had gone at that 
time, and ahowed him clearly the logica) conclusions 
which muHt lic in propositions to which I had committed 
myself ; but somehow or other in a little while, hifl mind 
fell back into its former happy atate, and he couU not 
bring himself to believe that he and I should not go on 
pleasantly together to the end. But that arteetionata 
dream needs muat have been broken at last; and two 
yeara afterwards, that friend to whom I wrote the lettera 
which I have just now inaerted, aet himself, as I have 
said, to break it. llpon that, I too begged Dr. Pusey to 
tell in private to any one he would, that I thought in the 
event I should loavt' the Church of England. However, 
he would not do ao; and at the end of 1844 had almost 
relapaed into hia fornier thoughta ahout me, if I may 
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judge from a letter of his which I have foiind. Nay, at 
the Commemoration ot' 1845, a few raonths before I left 

e Anglican Church, I thiuk he aaid about me to a friend, 
" I trust after all we shall keep him." 

In that autumn of 1843, at the time that I spoke to 
Dr. Pusey, I asked auother friend also to communicate in 
confidence, to whora he would, the prospect which lay be- 
fore me. 

To another fi-iend, Mr. Jamea Hope, now Mr. Hope 
Scott, I gave the opportunity of knowing it, if he would, 
in the following Postacript to a letter : — 

" While I write, I will add a word ahout myself. You 
may eome near a person or two who, owing to circum- 
stanceH, know more exactly my etate of feehng than you 
do, though they would not tell you Now I do not like 
that you ahould not be aware of this, though I soe no 
reaaon why you should know what they happen to kuow. 
Your wishiug it would he a reaaon." 

I had a dear and old friend, near his death ; I uever 
told him my state of mind. Why should I unaettle that 
sweet calm tranriuillity, wlien I had nothing to ofFer him 
instead ? I could not say, " Go to Rome ; " else I should 
have shown him the way. Yet I offered myself for his 
examination. One day he led the way to my epeaking 
out; but, rightly or wrongly, I coukl not respond. My 
reason was, " I have no certainty ou the matter myself. 
To say ' I think ' is to teaae and to distresa, not to per- 
suade." 

I wrote to him on Michaelmaa Day, 1843: "Aa you 
may auppose, I bave uothing to write to you about, 
pleaaant. I could tell you some very painful things ; but 
it is beat not to auticipate trouble, which after all can but 
happen, and, for what one knowa, raay be averted. You 
are always ao kind, that sometimes, when I part with you, 
I am uearly moved to tears, and it would be a relief to be 
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80, at your kindnes» aud n.t my hariiiiuHM. I thiiik no nne 
pver had Hiich kind friends as I have." 

The next year. .laniiary 22, I wrote tn hiin : " Pusfiv 
has quite enongh on hini, and generoufily takeH on him- 
self more than enough, for me to add bnrdens wlien I aiu 
not obliged : particularly too, when I ain very eoiiHeious, 
that there are burdens, whieh I am or shail be obli^d to 
lay upOD him some time or other, whether I will or no." 

And on February 21 ; " Half-past ten. I am jnst up, 
having a bad cold ; the like has not happened to me 
(exeept twice in January) in niy memory. Yoii may 
think you have been in my thoughtB, long before my 
rising. Of courge you are ao eontinually. as yon well 
know. I could not come to see you : I am not worthy of 
friends. With my opinions, to the fuU of which I dare 
not confesa, I feel like a guilty person with others, though 
I trust I ara not ho, People kindly think that I have 
much to bear extemally, disappointment, slander, &c. 
No, I have nothing to hear. but the anxiety which I feel 
for my friends' ansiety for me, and their perplexity. This 
is a better Aah-Wednesday than birthday preaent ; " [his 
birthday was the same day as mine ; it was Ash-Wednes- 
day that year;] "but I cannot help writing about what 
18 uppermoat. And now, my dear E., all kindest and beat 
wishes to you, my oldeat friend, whom I must not apeak 
more about, and with reference to myself, lest you ahould 
be angry." It was not in his natare to have doubta: he 
uaed to look at me with anxiety, and wonder what had 
come over me. 

On Easter Monday : " AU that is good and gracious 
descend upon you and youi-a from the iniluenceB of thia 
Bleased Seaaon : and it will be ao, (so be it ') for what is 
the life of you all, »s day passes after day, but a simple 
endeavour to serve Him, from whom all blessing i^imeN ? 
Though we are aeparated in piace, yet thia we have in 
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common, that you aue liviiig a calm and checirful time, and 
I am enjoying the thought of you. It is your blessing to 
have a clear heaveii, and peace around, according to the 
bIeR.sing pronounced on Benjamin.' So it is, my dear B,, 
and so may it ever he." 

He was in aimple good faith. He died in September of 
the same year. I had expecte<l that his last illnesh would 
have brought light to my miud, as to what I ought to do. 
It brought none. I made a note, which rune thua : " I 
eobbed bitterly over his cofEn, to think that he left me .stili 
dark as to what the way of truth waa, and what I ought 
to do in order to pleasc God aud fultil His wilL" I think 
I wrote to Charlefi Marriott to say, that at that moment, 
with the thought of my friend before me, my atrong view 
in favour of Rome remained ju.st what it was, On the 
other hand, my firm belief that gi'ace was to be found 
within the Angliean Church remained too.^ I wrote to 
another friend thus : — 

"Sept, 16, 1844. I am fuU of wrong and miserable 
feelingH, which it is useless to detail, ho grudging and 
sullen, when I ahould be thankful. Of course, when one 
aees so blessed an end, and that, the termination of so 
blameless a life, of one who really fed on our ordinances 
and got strength from them, and aees the same continued 
in a whole family, the little children finding quite a solace 
of their pain in the Daily Prayer, it is imposaible not to 
feel more at eaae in our Church, as at least a sort of Zoar, 
a place of refuge and temporary rest, because of the steep- 
nesH of the way. Only, may we be kept from unlawfui 
Beourity, test we have Moab and Ammon for our progeny, 
the enemiee of Israel." 

' DeuU txxiii. le, 

» On UiiB Bahjeot, vide my Thiici LtcMi* on " AnBlican Difficulties," aiso 
Hote B, AnffUean ChiiTeh. 
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I could not continue in this state, either in the iight of 
duty or of reason. My difficulty was this: I had been 
deceivefl greatly once : how coulii I be sure that I was not 
deceived a second time ? 1 thoujjht myself right then ; 
how was I to be certain that I wafl right now ? How 
many yeara had I thought myHelf ain^ of what I iiow re- 
jected ? how could I ever again have confidence iu myselt '. 
As in 1840 I iistened to the rising doubt in favour of 
Rome, now I listened to tlie waning doubt in favour of 
the Anglican Churcli. To be certain is to know that oni! 
knowB ; what inward tcst had I, that I ahoukl not change 
ajrain, after that I had beeome a Catholic ? I had Ktill 
apprehension of this. though I thought a time would come, 
wlien it would depart. However, some limit ought to be 
pnt to these vague misgivings ; I must do my best aud then 
leave it to a higher Power to proapur it. So, at the ond ot 
1844, 1 came to the resolution of writing an EUsay on Doc- 
trinal Development ; aud then, if, at the end of it, my con- 
victions in favour of the Roman Chm'ch were not weaker, 
of taking thc necessary steps for admission into her fotJ. 

By tbis time the state of my mind was generally known, 
aud I made no gi-eat aecret of it I will illuKtrate it hy 
letters of mine which bave been put into my hands. 

" November 16, 184-t. I am going thi-ough what must 
be gone through ; and my truat only is that every day of 
pain is so much taken from the neceasary draught which 
muat be exhausted. There is no fear (humanly speakiug) 
of my moving for a long time yet. This has got out 
without my intending it; but it is all well. Aw far as I 
know rayself, my one great distress is the perplexity, un- 
settleraent, alarm, seepticism, whicli I am causing to so 
many; and the loss of kind feeling and good opinion on 
the part nf ao many, known and unknown, who have 
wished well to me. Antl of theae two aonrces of pain it is 
the forraer that is the constant, urgent, unmitigated one. 
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I hail Ibr ilays a lit.eritl aclu; ail about uii' heart ; ani.1 1'i-om 
time to time all the complaints of the PaahniRl seemed to 
belong to me. 

" Aiid as far aa I know myself, my one paramouiit reason 
foi" contemplating a chaii^e is my ilnep, unvarying convic- 
tiou that ouj- C'hurch is iu Mchism, and that my salvatiou 
depends on my joiuing the Chiii-eh of Rome. I may usl' 
a/ryitmenta itd hominnm to tliis pei-sou orthat;' but I am 
not conscioun of i-esentmeut, or (iisgiist, at auy thin}:>; that 
has happened to uiis. I liave no visionM whatever of liope 
!io Hcliemea of action, iii auy other sphere uiore suited to 
me. I havu no existinjj sympathies with Koman GathoUcfi ; 
I hardly ewr, even abi-oad, was at one of their aervices ; 
I know none of them, 1 do not like what I heai- of theui. 

" And then, how mucli I am jjiviug up in so niauy ways ! 
and to me sacrifices ii-repai-able, uot only from my age, 
when people hate changing, but frora my especial love of 
old associations nnd the pleasures of meinory. Nor am I 
eouscious of aiiy feoling, enthiiRiastic or heroic, of pleaaure 
iii the sacrifice ; I have uothing to aupport me here. 

" What keeps nie yet is what haa kept me loug ; a fear 
that I am uuder a delusion ; but the conviction remains 
tirm under all circumstances, in all fi-amen of mind. And 
this inost serious foeling is growing on rae : viz. that the 
reasous for which I beheve as mucli as our system teaclies, 
must lead rae to beheve more, and that not to believe more 
is to fall back into acepticism. 

" A thousand thanks for yom* most kind aud consoling 
iotter : tliough I have not yet spoken of it. it was a great 

Shortly after I wi'ote to the same friend thiis : " My 
intentioii iw, if nothing comes upon me, which I ciiunot 

> \iitf supv. )i. 219, &B. Letter of Oct, H, 1843, compttrBil with thftt o( 
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^^H foreNee, lo remuiii quietly in statu quM foi' a coiisiderablu 

^^B time. tntstin^ that my tneiids will kiodly remember me 

^^H and my trial iu their prayera. And 1 .should give up my 

^^B fellowsliip some time beforc any thiiig fiirther took place," 

^^H There was a lady, uow a uun of tlie Visitation, t^n whom 

^^K at this tlme I wi^ote tUu following letteitc — 

^^H 1. " November 7, 1844. I am still where I was ; I am 

^^H uot iiioving. Two thiogH, however, seem plain, tliat every 

^^* one ia prepared for auch aii eveiit, next, that every one 

expecta it of me. Few, indeeil, wlio du not tliiiik it siiit- 

able, fewer still, who tlo not thiiik it likely. However, 1 

ilo not thiuk it either suitable or likely. I have very littlc 

reasou to doubt about the issue of things, but the when aini 

the how are known to Him, from whom, 1 tnist, both the 

eourse of things and the isaue come. The expression of 

opinion, and the latent aiid habitual feeling about me, 

which is on every aide aiid among all partiea, lias great 

force. I inaist upon it, liecause I liave a great dread ol' 

going by my own feelings, lest they should mialead me, 

By oue's sense of duty one must go ; but external fftcts 

support one in doiug ho." 

2. " January 8. 1845. What am I to say iu answer to 
yonr letter .' 1 kuow perfeetly well, I ought to let you 
know more of ray feelings and state of mind than you do 
know. Biit how ia that possible in a few worda > Any 
tliing I say muat be abrupt ; nothing can I say which wi!l 
not ieave a bewildering feeling, as ueeding so much to ex- 
plain it, aud beiug isolated, and (as it were) uulocated, 
and not having any thing with it to show ita bearings upon 
other parts of the subject. 

■' At present, my full belief is, in accordauce with your 
lettei', that, if there is a move in our Church, very few 
persons indeed will be partners to it. I doubt whether 
one or two at the most amoug residents at Oxford. And 
I don't know whethei' I cau wish it. The state of the 
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1 Catholies is at preHent au uiiHatisfiietory. This I 
e of, thttt iiothing but a Himple, direct call of duty 

t warrant for any one leaving our Church ; no prefer- 
e of anothei- Church, no delight in its services, no hope 
of greater rehgious advancenient in it, no indignation, no 
disgust, at tiie persons aud things, among which we may 
tiDd ourselvea in the Church of Engiand. The aimple 
question is, Can / (it in peraonal, not whether another, but 
ean /) be aaved in the Engliah Church ? am / in aafety, 
were I tu die to-night ? Is it a mortal ain in me, not join- 
ing another communion '! 

" P.S. I hardly aee ray way to concur in attendance, 
though occasional, in tlie Roman Catholic chapel, uuless a 
mau has made up his mind pretty well tojoin it eventuaUy. 
Invocationsarenotre^wwWintheChurehof Rome; some- 
how, I do not like using them except under the aanction of 
the Church, and this makea me nnwiliing to admit them 
in membera of our Church." 

3. " March 30. Now I wiU tcU you more than any one 
knows except two frienda. My own convictions are as 
strong a.s I snppose they ean beeome : only it is so difficult 
to know whether it ia a eaU of reasov or of conflcience. I 
cannot make out, if I am impelled by what aeema clear, or 
by a aenae of duty. You can underataud how painful this 
dOubt is ; so I have waited, hoping for light, and using the 
worda of the Paalmist, ' Show some token upon me.' But 
I auppoae I have no right to wait for ever t'or this. Theu 
I am waiting, because friends are nioat eonsiderately bear- 
ing me in mind, and asking guidauee for me ; and, I trust, 
I should attend t(j any new feelings which came upon lue, 
should that be the effect of their kindneas. And then this 
waiting aubserves the purpose of preparing men'8 minda. 
I dread ahocking, unsettling people. Any how, I can't 
avoid giving incalculable pain. So, if I had my wiU, I 
should liki? to wait till the aummer ol' 1846, whieh would 
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be a full sevea years from the time that my couvictions 
Srst began to fall on me. But I doii't think 1 ehall last 
ao long. 

" My preaent intention is to give up my Fellowahip in 
October, and to publish aome work or treatiae between that 
and Christmas. I wish people to know u'hy I am aeting, 
as weU as wkat I am doing ; it takes oH' that vague and 
distressing surprise, ' What cav Iiave made him ? ' " 

4, "June 1. What you tell rae ot yoim^elf makes it 
plain that it is your Juty to reniain quietly and patiently, 
till you aee more clearly where you are ; else you aif leap* 
ing in the dark." 

In the early part of thia year, if not befoi^u, tliere was 
an idea afloat that my i-etirement froni the Angliean 
Clmrch waa owing to iny distress that I had been so thrust 
aaide, without any one'8 taking my part. Various meaaures 
were, I believe, talked of in consequenee of this aurmise, 
Coincidently witli it appeared an exceedingly kind article 
about me in a Quarterly, in its April nnmber. The writer 
praised me in kind and beautiful language far above roy 
deaerta. In the courae of hia remarks, he said, speaking 
ot me as Vicar of St. Mary'H : " He had the future race of 
clergy hearing him. Di(i he valne and feel tender about, 
and eling to his position ? . . . . Not at all. , . . No 
sacrificQ to him perhaps, he did not care about aiidi i 
things." 

There was a ceusure impHed. however covertly, in these 
words ; and it is allu Jed to in the following letter, addreased 
to a very intimate friend ;— 

"April 3, 1845. . . . Accept tliis apology, my dear 
Chureh, and forgive me. As I say so, teara eome into my 
eyes ;— that arises f roni the aceident of this time, when I 
am giving up so mneh I tove. Just now I have been over- 
set by James Mozley's article in the Reniembrancer ; yet 
really, my dear Church, I have never for an instant had 
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even tbe tempt^itioii ol' rutjeutiuy iiiy loaviug Uxlurd. The 1 
feeling ot' repeQtancu lias iicjt even cume iiito niy mind.f 
How could it i How coulil I remaiii at St. Mary's a hypo- 
crite ? how could I be anawurable t'or souls, (and life ho 
uncertain,) with the convietions, or at least pei-auaaions, 
which I had upon me > It is indeed a i-esponsibility to 
act as 1 ain doiiig; and 1 feel Hin hand heavy on mn 
without intemiwsion, wlio is all Wisdoin and Love, so tbat 
my heart and niind are tireil out, just as tlie limbs might 
be from a load on one's back. That sort of dull aching 
pain is inine; but luy i^usponsibility reaily is nothing to 
what it would be, to he answerable for souls, for conliding 
loving souls, in the English Ohm-ch, with my convictiona. 
My love to Man-iott, and save me the pain of sending him 
a line." 

I aui now clowe upon tln; date of my receptiou into the 
Cathohc Chui-eJi ; at the Iwginniiig of the year a letter had i 

been addressed to me by a very deav fi-iend, now no more, l! 

Charlea Marriott Iquotesomeaentencesfromit.forthelove 
which I bear him ani I the valne that I set nn liis good word. ' 

"January 15, 184.5. You know me well enough to be \ 

aware, that I never see tln-oujrh aiiy tliing at first. Your j 

letter to Badeley casta a gloom over the future, which you 1 

can understand, if you have uiiderstood me, as I believe • 

you have. But I may speak out at onee, of what I see and h 

feel at once, and douht not that I shall ever feel ; that your I 

wholeconduct towards the Church of England and towards 
us, who have «triven aml are still striving to seek after 
God for ourselves, iirid to i-evive truc religion among | 

others, under her authority and giiidance, has been gene- 
rous aiid eonaiderate, and, were that word appropriate, i 

dutiful, to a degree that I could scarcely have conceived 
possible, more unsparing of aelf than I ahould have thought 
uature could suataiu. I have felt with pain every link ."jj 
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that you liave aeveml, and I Uave aslteii no questionB, 
because I felt that yoii oQght to measiire the di,5closure of 
your thoughts aceortiing to the occasion. and the eapadty 
of those to whom yoii spoke. I write in haste, iu the 
iiiidst of engageraents engrosaiufr in themselvea, hnt partly 
made tastelea*), partly embittei^il hy what I have heani; 
but l ara williug to trust even you, whom I love beat on 
earth, in Oods Haud, iu the eaniest prayer that you may 
fie so employed as is hisst t'or the Holy Catholic Chiirch." 

lu July, a Bishop tliought it wotth while to give out tu 
tlie world that " the adherents of Mr. Newman are few iii 
uuinber. A short time will uow probably suiBce to prove 
tliis fact. It is well known that he ia prepariiig for secee- 
siou ; aud, when that evcnt takes piace, it will be seeu 
how few will go with him." 

I ha<l beguu my Eastty on the DevelopmmU ofDoctrine 
in the hegiuuing of 1845, aud I was hard at it atl through 
the year till October. Aa I advanced, my diffieultieB bo 
cleared away that I ceased to epeak of " the Roman 
Catholics," and botdly called them Catholici. Before I 
got to the end, I resolved to be received, aud the book 
reraains in the atate in whicli it was then, unfinished. 

One of my friends at Littlemore had been received iuto 
the Church ou Michaelmas Day, at the Passiouist Uouse 
at Aston, near Stone, by Father Dominic, the SQperior. 
At the beginning of October the latter was passiug throu^ 
London to Belgium ; and, as I was in some perplexity 
what stepe to take for being received myself, I assented 
to the propoaition made to rae that the good prieat ahoold 
take Littlemore in his way, with a view to his doing for me 
the sarae charitable service as he had done to my friend. 

On October the 8th I wrote to a number of frieniia the 
f ollowing letter : — 

"Littlemore, October 8th, 1845. I am this uight ex- 
peetiug Father Dominie, the Pasaioniat, who, from hia 
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youth, has been led to have liUtinct and direet thoughts, 
firat of the countries of the North, then of Englauil. Aftei' 
thirty years' (almost) waiting, he waa without his owii act 
sent hero, But he lias had little to <lo with coiiverHioiis. 
I saw him heru for a few niinutes on St. .lohn Baptint s 
(lay laat year. 

" He is a simplu, holy man ; and withal gifteJ witli 
reiuai'kable powers. He does uot know of uiy iiiteutiori ; 
but I iiieau to ask of liim admisaion into the One Fold of 
Christ. . . . 

" I have Ho many letters to wiite, that this iDust do i'ur 
all who choone to aak about me. With iny best love fai 
dear Charlea Man-iott, who is over your head, &c., ite. 

" P.S. Thifi will not go till all is over. Of coui-se it 
requires no answer." 

For a while after my reception, I propoaed to betake 
myself to some necular calling. I wrote thus in anawer 
to a very gracious letter of congratulation sent me by 
Cardina! Acton : — 

" Nov. 25, 1845. I hope you will have anticipated, be- 
fore I expreaa it, the great gratihcation which I received 
from your Eminence'3 letter. That gratification, however, 
waa tempered by the apprehensiou, that kiud and anxious 
well-wishers at a distance attach more importance to my 
«tep than really belongs to it. To me indeed peraonally it 
is of course aii inestimable gain ; but persona and things 
look great at a distance, wliich are not ao when aeen cloae ; 
and, did your Emineuce know me, you would see that I was 
one, about whom there has been far more talk fur gooil 
and bad than he deserves, and about whose inovements fai' 
more expectation has Vieen raised thaii the event will 
justify. 

" Afl I never, I do trust, aimed at any thing else than 
obedience to my own seuse of right, and have been magni- 
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fied into the luaiier of a party witliuut iiiy witliiii^ it or 
aeting as sueh, ho now, much as I may wish tu the oon- 
I trary, aod earne«tly aa I inay labour (as in my duty) to 
minister in a humble way to the Catholie Chureli,yet my 
i powers will. I fear, disappoint the expeetationH of hoth my 
owii friends, and of thoine who pray for the peaee ot Jeru- 
xalem. 

" If I might ask of your Eminence a favour, it is that 
you would kindly moderate those antieipationi^. Would it 
were in my power to do, wJiat I do not aspire to do ! At 
preseiit ct;rtainly I caunot look forward to the future, and, 
though it would be a good work if I could persuade othern 
to do a» T have dorie, yet it seems an if I had quite enough 
to do in thinkiug of myself." 

Soon, I)r. Wiseman, in whoae Vicanate Oxford lay, 
called me to Oscott ; and I went there with otliers ; after- 
wards he sent me to Rome, and finally placed me in Bir- 
minghani. 

I wrote to a Friend : — 

" January 20, 1846. Vou may tliiuk liow lonely I aui. 
' Obliviscore populum tuum et domnm patris tui,' haM been 
iu my ears for the last twelve hours. I realize more that 
we are leaving Littlemore, and it is jike going on the opeu 
sea." 

I left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23, 1846. 
On the Satui-day and Sunday before, I was in my houae at 
Littlemore simply by myself, as I had been for the first 
<lay or two when I had originally taken possessioii of it. 
I alept on Snnday night at my dear friends, Mr. John- 
son's, at the Observatory. Various friends came to aee the 
last of me; Mr. Copelanfl, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckie, Mr. 
Pattison, and Mr. Lcwis. Dr. Pusey too came up to take 
leave of me ; and I called on Dr. Ogle, one of my very 
oldeat friends, for he was my private Tutor, when I was 
an Undergraduate. In him I took leave oE my first 
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CoUege, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which held 
on its foundation so many who had been kind to me both 
when I was a boy, and all through my Oxf ord lif e. Trinity 
had never been unkind to me. There used to be much 
snap-dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman's 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem 
of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University. 

On the moming of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway.^ 

* At leugth I revisited Oxford ou February 26th, 1878, after au abseuce 
of just 32 years. Vide Additioual Note at the end of the volume. 
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C^HAPTER V. 

POSITION OF MY MIND SINCE 1845. 

From the time that I became a Catholie, of eourse I have 
110 f urther history of my religious opinions to narrate. In 
saying this, I do not mean to say that my mind has been 
idle, or that I have given up thinking on theological sub- 
jects ; but that I have had no variations to record, and 
have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in 
perf ect peaceand contentment ; I never have had one doubt. 
I was not conscious to myself , on my conversion, of any 
change, intellectual or moral, wrought in my mind. I was 
not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental truths of 
Revelation, or of more self-command ; I had not more 
f ervour ; but it was like coming into port af ter a rough 
sea ; and my happiness on that score remains to this day 
without interruption. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving those additional 
artides, which are not found in the Anglican Creed. 
Some of them I believed abeady, but not any one of them 
was a trial to me. I made a prof ession of them upon my 
reception with the greatest ease, and I have the same ease 
in believing them now. I am far of course from denying 
that every article of the Christian Creed, whether as held 
by Catholics or by Protestants, is beset with intellectual 
difBculties ; and it is simple fact, that, for myself , I cannot 
answer those difBculties. Many persons are very sensitive 



K^ tihe difficuLtieu of R^Hgiou ; I ain as seofiitive ot' them 
H^any one : but 1 have never beeii able to see a connexioii 
K between apprehending those ilifficulties, however keenly, 
and multiplying them to any extent, and on the other hand 
doubting the doetrines to whieh they are attached. Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doiibt, as I under- 
stand the aubject; difficulty and doubt are uicommensurate. 
There of courae may be difficulties in the evidence ; but I 
am speakin^ of diffieulties intrinsie to the <ioctrines them- 
selves, or to their relations with each other. A mau may be 
annoyed that he cannot work out a mathematical problem , 
of whichthe anawer isor is not given tohim,without doubt- 
ing that it admits of au answer, or that a certaiu particular 
answer ia the true one. Of alJ pointa of faith, the being of 
a Qod 18, to my own apprehenaion, encompasaed with moat 
difficulty.and yet bornein uponour raindM withmost power. 
People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
diffieult to believe; I did not believe the doctrinL' till I 
was a Catholic. I had no difficulty in believTng it, as soon 
as I believed tbat the Gatholic Roman Chureh was the 
oracle of God, and that ahe had declared this doctrine to be 
part of the original vevelatiou. It ia difficult, imposaible, 
to imagine, I grant ; — but how is it diffieult to believe ? 
Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to believe, that he had 
need of a believer in it of talente as eminent aa Sir Thomas 
More, before he could bring liimself to coneeive that tlie 
Catholics of an enlightened age could resiat " the over- 
whelming force of the argument against it." " Sir Thomas 
More," he says, " ie oue of the choice specimens of wisdom 
and virtue ; and the doctrine of transubstantiation is a 
kind of proof charge. A faith which standa that teat, will 
atand any test." But for rayself, I cannot indeed prove 
it, I cannot tell how it is : but I say, " Why should it not 
be ? Whafs to hinder it ? What do I know ol' Bubetance. 
or matter ? juat as much as the greatest philosophers, and 
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that is nothing at a!l:'--so mueh is this the case, that 
there is a rising achool of philasophy now, which considere 
phenomena to constitute tho whole of our knowledge 
physicH. The Catholic doetrine leaves phenomena alone. 
It does not say that the pheuomena go : on the contrary, 
it says that they remain ; nor does it say that the same 
phenomena are in several placea at onee. It deals with 
what no one on earth knows any thinif about, the material 
substances themselvuH. And, in like manner, of that ma- 
jestic Article of the Anglican as well as of the Cathohc 
Cretsd, — the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What do 
I know of the Essence of the Divine Being ? I know that 
my abstract idea of three is aimply incompatible with my 
idea of one ; but when I come to the qnestion oi' concrete 
faet, I have no ineans of proving that there is not a sense 
in which one and thi-ee can er|uaUy be predicated of the 
Incommuiiicable God. 

But I am going to take upou myself the responeibihty 
of more than the mere Creed of the Chnrch ; as the parties 
accusing me are determined I shall do. They say, that 
now, in that I am a Catholic, though I may uot have 
offences of my own against honesty to answer for, yet, at 
least, I am answerabie for the offencea of others, of my 
co-religionists, of my hrother priests, of the Chureh her- 
self. I am quite willing to accept the responsibility ; and, 
as I have been able, aa I trust, by means of a few worda, 
to dissipate, in the minda of all those who do not begin 
with diabelieving me, the suapicion with which so many 
Protestants atart, in forming their judgmcnt of Catholics, 
viz. that our Creed is actually aet up in inevitable auper- 
stition aiid hypoeriay, as the original sin of Catholiciam ; 
so now I will proeeed, aa before, identifying myaelf with 
the Church and vindicating it,— not of course denying the 
enormoua maas of sin and error which exists of necesBity 
in that world-wide multiform Communion, — but going to 
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ihe prooi' of this uue point, that its syateai is in uo aensc 
diahouest, and that therefore the upholdera and teachers of 
. that system, as axuii, have a claira to be aequitted in their 
OWD persons of that odious imputation. 

Starting tlieu with the being of a God, (which, aa 1 
have said, is as eertaiii to me aa the certainty ot' my owu 
Bxiateuce, though when I try to pnt the grounds of that 
certaiuty into logical shape I fiud a difficulty iu doing so 
in raood aiid figui-e to my satiafaction,) I look out of 
myself into the world of meu, and there I aee a sight 
which filla me with unapeakable distress. The world 
seems aimply to give the lie to that great truth, of which 
my whole beiug is ao full ; aud the etfect upon me is, in 
consequeuce, aa a matter of neeeaaity, aa conf using as if it 
denied that I am in existenee myself. If I looked into a 
mirror, and did not see my face, I should have the sort of 
feeling which actually comes upon me, when I look into 
this living busy world, and see no reflexion of its Creator. 
This Lb, to me, one of those great difficulties of this abaolute 
primary truth, to which I referred just uow. Were it not 
for this voice, speaking so olearly in my conscience and 
ray heart, I ahould be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a poly- 
theist when I looked into the world. I am apeaking for 
myself only ; and I ara far from denying the real force of 
the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
facts of human society and the course of history, but theae 
do not warm me or enlighten me ; they do not take away 
the winter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold and 
the leaves grow within me. aud my moral being rejoice. 
The sight of the world ia nothing else than the prophefa 
seroll, full of " lanientations, and mouming, and woe." 

To consider the world iu its length and breadth, ita 
various hiatory, the many races of mau, their starts, their 
fortunes, tlicir mutual alienation, their conflicts ; and then 
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tlieir waya, iiabits, jjuveriuneutj*, forma uf worahip ; tlieir 
e.Qterprises, their aitulcsN cniirsen, tlieir raticiuiii iichieve- 
meutH and aciiuirementM, the impotent concluaion oF 
loug-standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken of s 
superintending di.!sign, the blind evolntion of what turn 
out to Ite great powers or trutlis, the progr&sa of tbings, 
as il' from unreasoning elemonta, not towards tinal causes, 
the gimtneas and littleness of man, his t'ar-reaching aima, 
his short dui-ation, the eurtain hung over his futurity, the 
diaappointmentw of iife, the defeat of good, the succeas of 
evil, phyaical pain, meotal anguish, the prevalence and 
intensity of ain, the pervading idolatries, the eormptiouB, 
the dreary hopeless irreligion, tiiat condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly deseribed in the Apostle'8 
worda, " having no hope and without Go(i in the world," 
— all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon 
the mind the sense of a profound mystery, which is abso- 
lutely beyoud human solution. 

What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewil- 
dering fact ? I can only anawer, that either there is no 
Creator, or this living aociety of men is in a true sense 
discarded from His presence. Did I see a boy of good 
make and mind, with the tokens on him of a refined 
nature, caat upon the world without provisioii, unable to 
aay whence he came. his birth-place or his family con- 
nexions, I should conclude that there was some mystery 
eonnected with hia history, and that he waa one, of whom, 
from one cause or other, his pareuts were ashamed. ThuB 
only should I be able to aecount for the eontrast between 
the proraise and the condition of his being. And so I 
argue about the world ; — -if there be a God, since there is a 
God, the humau raee ia implicated in some terrible abori- 
ginal calamity. It isout of joint with the purposesof ite 
Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true aa the faet of its 
existence ; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically 
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called original sin becomes t*j iiie almoNt as certain ay that 
tlie world exists, aml as the existence of Goil. 

Aiid uow, aupposinif it were the hleased and loving will 
of the Creator to interEeru in thin anarehical eondition of 
things, what are we to supiwse would he the methods 
which might he necessarily or natnrally involved iii His 
porpose of mercy ? Sinee the world is in so ahnoruial a 
state, surely it would be no surprise to me, if the inter- 
position were of ueeessity etiually extraordiuaiy — or what 
is ealled miraculous. But that subjeet doe.s not direetly 
come into the Hcope of my present remark.s. Miraclea as 
evidence, invoive a process of i^eason, or an arguraent ; aiiii 
of course I am thinkin^ of some moile of interfei^enee 
which does not immediately run into argument. I aui 
rather asking what must be tlie face-to-face antagonist, by 
which to witlLstand and bafBe the fierce energy of passiou 
and the all-coiToding, all-dissolving aeepticlsm of the iu- 
tellect iu religious inquiries ? I have no intention at all 
of denying, that truth ia the real object of our reason, and 
that, if it does not attaiu to truth, either the preniiss or 
the proceas in in fault ; hut I am not speaking hei^e of 
right reason, but of reason as it acta in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. I kuow that even the unaided reason, when 
correctly exereised, leads to a belief in God, iii the immor- 
tality of the aouJ, aud in a future retributiou; but I am 
considering the f acuity of i-eason actually and hiatorically ; 
and in this point of view, I do not think I am wi-ong iii 
saying that it« tendency is towards a simple unbeliel' iii 
niatters of religioiL No truth, however saci-ed, can stand 
against it, in the louy run ; and Iience it is tliat in the 
pagan world. when our Lortl came, the last traces of the 
religious knowledge of former times were all but disap- 
pearing from those portions of the world in which the 
intellect had been activo aud Iiad had a career. 

And in these latter days, in like manuer, outside the 
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Cutholic Ohiirch l.hinf;a are tendinj;, — with fdrf^jater rapi- 
<lity than in that old time from thu circumBb&nce of tbe 
age,— to atheiom iii one nhape or other. What a scene, 
what a prospect, <1obm thu wliole of Europe prtsaent at this 
flay ! and not only Europe. V)ut eveiy goverument and 
every civilization throiigli the world, which iw under the 
influeuce of the European mind ! Espeeially, l'or it most 
oonceroB ua, how son-owful, iii the view of religion, even 
talcen in itH uioHt elementary, most attenuated l'orm, is 
the spectacle prenented to us by the eduoated intellect of 
England, France. and Germaiiy ! Lovers o( their country 
and of their race, religious men, external to the Catholic 
Chureh, have attempted various expedienta to arrest fiei-ce 
wilful human nature in its onward course, and to bring it 
into subjection, The ueceasity of some form of religioii 
for the interests of humanity, has been generally acknow- 
ledged ; but where waa the concrete repreaentative of 
thinge inviaible, which wouid bave the force and the 
toughnesH neeesaary to be a breakwater againet the 
deluge ? Three eenturies ago the eatablishment of reU- 
gion, material, legal, ami social, was gonemlly adopted aa 
the best expedient for the pui^pose, iii tbose countries 
wbicli separated from the Catholic Church ; and for a long 
time it waa sueceasful; bat now the creviees of those 
establishmenta are admitting the enemy. Thirty years 
ago, education was relied upon : ten years ago there waa a 
hope that wars woulri ceaae for ever, under tbe influence of 
commercial enterprise and the reigu of the naeful and fine 
arts; but will any oue venture to aay that there ia any 
thing any where on thia earth, whieli will aftbrd a fulcrmn 
for UH, whereby to keep the eai-th from moviiig onwards '. 
The judgment, whieli experience pasae.s whether on 
eatablishments or on education, as a means of maintaining 
religioua truth in this anarchical world, muat be extended 
even to Scripture, though Scripture be divine. Experience 
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proves eurely that the Bible does not answer a purpoae for 
which it was uever intendecl. It may be accideiitally the 
meanH of the coiiversion of individuals; but a hot>k, after 
all, cannot make a stand against the wild living intellect 
of luau, and in this day it begins to teatify, aa i-egards ita- 
uwn structure and oontents, to the jxiwer of that universa] 
aolvent, which ifi so suceenefuUy actiug upon religiouH 
eHtablishmentw, 

Supposiu^ thm it to be the VVill of the Crtator to iuter- 
fere iii humau affairs, aud tti make provifiiouH foi' retaiuiug 
iu the worid a knowledge of Hiiuaelf, so detinite and dia- 
tinct as to be proof against the energy of human scepti- 
cism, in auch a eaae,— I am far from aaying that there wan 
uo other way, — but there is uothiug to surprise the niiud, 
if He alioulrl think tit to iuti"oduce a jK)wer iuto the world, 
invested with the prerogative of iufaliibiiity in religious 
matters. Sucli a proviaion would be a direct, immediati;, 
active, and pi'ompt means of withKtamling the diftieulty ; 
it would be an iii8trumeut suited to the ueed ; and, wheu 
I tind that this is the veiy clatm of the Catholic Churcli, 
uot only do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, but 
thert! in a htness in it, wliicli rocommends it to niy miud. 
And thus I am brought to speak of tlie C!iurch'« infalli- 
bility, as a proviniou, adapted by the niercy of the Creator, 
to preserve religion in the world, and to restraiu tliat free- 
dom of thought, which of coui-se in itself is one of the 
greatest of our uatural gifts, and to reseue it from its own 
Huicidal exceMaen. And let it be observed that, ueither 
here nor in what follows, shall I have occasion to speak 
directly of Kevelation in its aubject-matter, but ia refereuce 
to tho sanctiou which it givea to truths which may he 
known independently of it, — as it beara upon the def ence 
of natural religioii. I say, that a power, poaaesaed of in- 
fallibility in religiouK teaching, is happily adapted to be a 
workiug imiti-unient, iu the course of huniau atlairs, for 
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smiting hard aiid throwing back tlie immense enei^gy of 
the aggrepsive, capricioiiH, nritru.stworthy intellect: — am) 
in saying this, aw in the other thingw that I have to say, 
it niuat still be recollected that I aiii all along bearing iii 
mind my luain pnrpoae, which is a defeuce of niyself. 

I am detending mysuli' here irom a plauNible charge 
hrought agaiuet CatholtcM, a» witl be i:>een better as I pro- 
ceed. The charge m thia ; — that I, as a Catholic, not only 
make profession to hold doctrineB which I caunot possibly 
believe iu my heart, but that I hIbu helieve in the existence 
of a power on earth, which at its own will imposes upou 
men any new aet of iw.deii.ila, when it pleases, by a claiin 
to iufallibility ; in consequence, that iiiy own thoughts ara 
not my own property ; that I cannot tell that to-morrow I 
maynot have togive upwhat I hold to-day, and thatthe 
necesaary etfect of such a condition of miud mimt be a 
ilegrading t)ondage, or a bitter inward rebellion relieving 
itBelf in necret infidelity, or the necesRity of ignoring tho 
whole suhjeet of religion in a sort of disgust. and of iiie- 
chanically saying cvery thing that the Church Kays, antl 
leaving to others the defence of it. As then I have abovc 
apoken of the relation of my mind towards the Catholic 
Creed, so now I sliall speak oE the attitude which it takes 
up in the view of the Churchs infallihility. 

And iirst. the initial doctrine of the infallible teaclier 
must be an emphatic pi-otest against thc existing state of 
mankind. Man had rebelled agaiust his Maker. It wss 
thia that eausud the divine iuterposition : and to proclaim 
it must be the tirat aet of tlic divinely-accredited messen- 
ger. The Church muat denounce rebellion as oE all possible 
evils the greatest. She must have no t«rms with it ; if 
she would t>e true to her Master, she must ban and ana- 
thematize it, This is the meaning of a statement of mine, 
which has fumished mattcr for ono of tliose special accu- 
aations to which I ain at puosent replying: I haye, Imw- 
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ever, no fault at all to confesa in regard to it; I have 
nothing to withdraw, and in coaaequence I here deliber- 
ately repeat it, I said, "The CathoHe Chureh liolda it 
better for the aun and moon to drop from heaven, for the 
carth to fail, and for all the many milUons oo it to die of 
atarvation in extremest a^ony, as far as temporal allliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be lost, but 
should coramit one Ringle venial sin, shonid tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse." 
I think the principle here enunciated to be the mere pre- 
amble in the formal credentiala of the Catholic Church, as 
an Act of Parliament might begin with a " Wkereas." 
It is because of the intenaity of the evii which haa pos- 
aession of mankind, that a auitable antagonist haa been 
provided against it ; and the initial act of that divinely- 
commiesioned power ia of courae to deliver her challengo 
aod to defy the enemy. Such a preamble then givea a 
meaning to her position in the world, and an interpreta- 
tion to her whole course of teaching and action. 

In like mauncr ahe has ever put forth, with most ener- 
getic distinctneHS, those other great elementary truths, 
which either are an explanation of her miasion or give a 
charaeter to her work. She does not teach that human 
nabure is irreclaimable, else wherefore ahould ahe be aent ^ 
Dot, that it ia to be ahattered and reversed, bnt to bc ex- 
tricated, purified, and restored ; not, that it is a mere mass 
of hopeless evil, but that it haa the proraise upou it of great 
things, and evon now, in ita present state of disorder and 
excess, haa a virtue anil a praiae proper to itfielf. But 
in the next piace ahe knows and ahe preaches that sueh a 
restoration, as she aims at ettecting iu it, must he brought 
about, not airaply through certaiu outward provisions of 
preaching and teacliing, even though they be her own, but 
from an inward spiritual power or grace imparted directly 
fruni above, and of which she is the channel. She has 
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it in charge to rescue humaii aature from ita misery, 
but not simply by rostoring it on its own level, but hj 
lifting it up ta a higher level thau its own. She recog- 
nizes in it real inoral excellence though degraded, but ahe 
eannot set it free from earth except by exalting it towarda 
heaven. It was for thia end that a renovating gnce watt 
put into her hands ; and tberefore from the nature of the 
gift, aw well as from the reasonableneaa of the case, ahe 
goea on, as a further point, to insist, that all true conver- 
aion muat begin with the first sprinj,^ of thought, and to 
teach that each individual man must be in hia own person 
one whole and perfect temple of God, while he is also one 
of the living stones which build up a viaible religious com- 
munity. And thua the distinctions between nature and 
grace, and between outward and inward religion, become 
two furtber articles in what I have called tbe preamble of 
her divine commisaion 

Such truths aa these sbe vigorously reiterates, and per- 
tiuaciously inflicts upon mankind ; as to auch she observes 
no half-mea.^iures, no econotpical reserve, no delicacy or 
prudence. " Ye must be born again," is the simple, direct 
form of words which she uses after her Divine Master: 
"your whole nature must be re-bom ; your paasions, and 
your affections, and your aims, and your conscience, and 
your will, must all be bathed in a new element, and recon- 
aecrated to your Maker,— and, the last not the leaat, yovn 
intelleet.". , It was for repeating these points of ber teach- 
ing in my own way, that certain passages oi' one of my 
Volumes have been brought into the general accusation 
which has been made against my religioua opinions. The 
writer has said that I waa demented if I believed, and un- 
priucipled if I did not believe, in my own statement, that a 
lazy, ragged, filthy, story-telling beggar-woman, if chaste, 
L sobor, cheerful, and religioua, had a prospect of heaven, 
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or lawyer, or noble, be he ever so juat, upright, generoiis, 
honotirable, and conscientious, unless he had alno Home 
portion of the divine Christian graces ; — yut I shouhl have 
thoughtmyself defendedfromcriticiBm bythewordMwhich 
oup Lord used to the chief priests, "Tbe publicans and 
harlota go into the kingdom of Ood before you." And I 
was subjected again tu the samt' altemative of imputations, 
for having ventured to say that consent to an michaate 
wish was indefinitely more heinous than any lie viewed 
apart from its caunes, its inotives. and its cousequences : 
though a lie, viewed under thc hmitation of these condi- 
tions, is a random utterance, au almoflt outward act, not 
directly from the heart, however disgraceful and despicable 
it may be. however prejudicial to the social coutract, how- 
ever deserving of publie reprobation ; whereas we have the 
express words of our Lord to the doctrine that " whoso 
looketh ou a woman to lust after her, hatli committed 
adultery with her already in his heart." On the strength 
of tbeae texts, I have surely as much right to believe in 
these doctrines which liave cauaed so much surprise, as to 
believe in original sin, or that there is a supernatural reve- 
lation, or that a Divine Person sutfered, or that punishment 
\B etemal. 

Passing now from what I havr> called the preamble of 
that grant of power, which is made to the Church, to that 
power itself, Infallihility. I premiae two hrief remarks : — 
1. on the one hand, I am not here determining any thing 
about the efisential seat of that power, because that is a 
question doctrinal, not historical and practical; 2. nor, on 
the other hand, am I extending the direct subject-matter. 
over which that power of Infallibility has jurisdiction, 
lieyond religious opinion : — and now as to the power itself. 

Tbis power, viewed in it« fulness, is as tremendous as 
the giant evi! which has called for it. It claims, when 
brought into e-xereiHe but in the legitimate nianner. for 
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otherwiae of course it is but quiewcent, to know ior cer- 
tain the very raeaiiing of every portiou of that Divine 
Mensage in detail, which was committed hy oiir Lord to 
His Apoatlen, It claims to know its own limits, and to 
decide what it can determine abMoIutelyand what it cannot. 
It claims, inoreover, to have a hold upon statements not 
directly religious, so far as this, — to determine whether 
they indircctly relate to i-eligion, and, accordiug to its owii 
definitivejudgment,t<"> prononnce whether or not, in a par- 
tioular case, they are simply consistent with revealed trnth 
It clainiM to decide majristeriall y, whether as within ita own 
province or not.that such andsuch statements are or are not 
prejudicialtotheZ>e/)(iS'tiumoffaith,intheir8piritorintheir 
consetiuences, and to allow them, or condemn and forbid 
them, accordingly. It claim-s to impoHe silence at will on 
any matters, or contraversies, of doctriue, which on its own 
ipse dixit, it pronouneeN to he dangerons, or inexpedient, or 
inopportunc, It clainis that, whatever may be the judg- 
ment of Catholics upou sueh aets, these acts should be re- 
ceived by thom with tbose outward marks of reverence, 
submission, and loyalty, whieh Englishmen, for inatance, 
pay tiO the presence of their sovereign, without ezpressing 
any criticisui ou theni ou the grouud that iu their matter 
they are inexpeJieut, or iii tlieir manuer vioient or harsK 
And lastly, it claims to have the right of inflieting spiritual 
punishment, of cutting oti' from the ordinary chanuels of 
the divine life, and of «imply excommunicating, those who 
refuse to siibmit themselvca to its fomial declarations. 
8uch is the infallibility loilged in the Catholic Church, 
viewed in the concrete an clothed anrl surTOimded by the 
appendages of its high soveitignty it i8, to repeat what I 
said abOve, a supei eniineut prodigious power sent upCHi 
earth to encounter and master a giant evil. 

And now, haviug thns deseribed it I.profess my own 
absolute subiuiiwioii to it-j i.laiin I belJeve tlie wliole re- 
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vealed dogiiia ae taught by tliK Apostles, as committed by 
the Apratles to the Cliurch, aiirl aR declared by the Chiirch 
to me. I receive it, aa it is infallibly interpieted by the 
authority to whom it is thus committed, and (iuiplicitly) 
as it shall be, iii like manner, fnrther inteiTireted by that 
same authority till tlie end of time. I Bubmit, moreover, 
to the univereally received traditions of the Church, in 
which lies the matter of thoae new dogmatic detinitionn 
which are frora time to tinie made, and whieh in all tinies 
are tte clothiut; and the illuatration of the Catholic dogma 
as already detined, And I Hubmit myself to those other 
decisions of the Holy See, tlieological or not, throuyh the 
orgaus which it ha« itseLf appointed, which, waiving the 
question of their infallibility, on the lowest ground eome 
to me with a claim to be accepted aud obeyed. Alao, I 
consider that, gi'adually aiid in the course of ages, Catholic 
inquiry lias taken certain detinite shapes, and has thrown 
itself into the forni of a science, with a method and a 
phraseology of ita own, under the intellectual handling of 
great minds. such aa St. Athanasius, St. Augustiue, and 
St. Thonias ; and I feel no temptation at all to break in 
piecea the gi-eat legacy of thought thus committed to us 
for these lafcter days. 

AU this being cousidered as the professiou whicli I make 
ex animo, as for uiyself, so also ou the part of the Catholic 
body, as far as I know it, it will at iirat sight be said that 
the restless intellect of our cuminon humanity is utterly 
weighed dowu, to thu lepressioii of all iDdepondont ettbrt 
and actiun whatever, no tliat, if this ia to be the uiode of 
bringing it iuto order, it is brought into order only to be 
d©8troyed. But this is fai' froui the result, far from what 
I conceive to be the iutention of that high Providence who 
han provided a great remedy for a great evil. — far froin 
borne out by the history uf the eonflicfc betwecn Infalli- 
bility aud Reasun iu fche pawt, and the pn.isiM;ct of it iii tlie 
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fiitiire. The energy of the human intellect " does from 
oppositioa >ri-ov ; " it thi'ive« aiid ia joyous, with a. tough 
elastic ntrength, under the terriblt' blown of tln; tJiviuely- 
fa8hioned weapon, and is never ao much iteelf as wheu it 
haH lately been ovfrthrowii. It is the custoni with Pro- 
testant writers to consider that, whereas there are two 
great principle.s iii action in the hiat^iiy of religion, 
Aiithority aiid Private Juiigment, they havu all the Private 
Judgnient to themaelveH, and we have the full iuheritanco 
and tlie Huperincumbent opprcssiou of Authority. But 
this iif not eo ; it ia the vast Catholic body ituelf, and it 
only, which atibrds au areua for both combatantti in that 
ttwful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for the very lifa 
of religion, viewed in its large operations anil itn history, 
that the warfare should he iiieesaautly carried on. Every 
exerciseof Infallibility is brought out into aet by an iutense 
and varied operation of the Reaaon, Ixtth aa itN ally and as 
itsopponent.and provokes again,when it has doue its work, 
a ru-action of Reason against it : and, as in a civil polity 
the State exiatH anil endures by meaus of the rivalry and 
collisiou, the eneroachmentH auii defeats of its coustituent 
{>artH, so in like iiianner Catbolic Christendoui i» uo simpli' 
exhihitionof religioa8ab8olutism,butpre8ent.sacoutinuoas 
pieture of Authority and Private Judfjment alternately 
advanciug and retreating sm the ebb and fiow of the tide ; — 
it ia a vast asBeiublage of hunmu beings with wilful intel- 
lects and wild pasaious, bmught together into one by thc 
fieauty and the Majesty of a Superhiunan Power, — into 
what may be. called a large reforniatory or training-school, 
not as if into a hospital or into a prison, uot in order to be 
sent to bed, not to Ije buried alive, but (if I may chaugii 
iny metaphor) braught together as if into sonie moral fac- 
tiory, for the melting, reiining, and moulding, by an inces- 
saut, noisy process, of the raw material of human nature, 
so oscellent, so dangei-onw, m capable of divinu purposes. 
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Ht. Pttiil HiiyH in ooe place tlmt hiw Apoisfolical power is 
giveri hiiu to edification, aiid not to deatructioti. Tliere 
can be no better accouiit ot' thc Infallibility of the Chiirch. 
It ia a aupply l'or u iieed, aiid it doe.s not go beyonii that 
iieed. Its object in, aiid itH elfect also, not to enfeeble the 
freedom or vigour of humau thouglit iii relijjious Mpecula- 
tion, but to resiBt and control its extravagance. What 
have been its great workn ? All of theiii in the liifitinet 
province ol' theology: — to put <lown Ariauisiu, Eutychi- 
anism, Pelagianism, Mauichfeism, Lutheraniam, Jansenism. 
Such is the broad reeult of itw action in the paat ;— and now 
aa to the securities which are given up tliat so it ever will 
act in time to eome. 

Firat, lufallibility cannot act outaide of a definite circte 
of thought, aud it muat in all ite deciaions, or definit'tons, 
&s they are ealled, pi-ot'eas to be keepiug within it. The 
great truthw of the inoral law, of natural religion, and of 
Apoetolical faith, are both ita twuudary and its foundation. 
It must not go beyond them, aiid it must ever appeal to 
them. Both its subjeet-mattei', and its ai-ticles in that 
subjeet-matter, ai-e fixed. And it ranat ever profeas to be 
guided by Seripture and by tradition. It must reier to 
the particular Apostolic truth which it is enforcing, oi' 
(what is callod) definini). Nothing, theu, can be presented 
to me, in time to come, as part ol' tlie faith, but what I 
ought already to have received, and hitherto have been 
kept fi-ora receiving, (if so,) inerely becauae it has not beeii 
bronght horae to me. Nothing ean be impoaed upon me 
ditferent iii kind from what I hold already, — much less 
contrary to it. The new tvuth which is proniulgated, if it 
is to be ealled new, must be at leaat homogeneoue, coguate, 
impticit, viewed relatively to the old trutli. It must be 
what I may even have guesfled, or wished, to bo included 
in the Apoatolic revelation ; and at least it will be of sueh 
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a eh*nu4«r. that ray llu>af;btrt neakililr coorar iu it tv 
cooltnoe with it, aa wwo as I hear h. Perfaap^ I aml oUiert 
Mtually have alwaj^a believed it. anil tfae odIv i|aestioii 
whicii is nuw •JKciderJ in my btjtalf, ia, that I Jiave hence- 
fortb the Katiiifacti£Mi of liaving lo believe. tlut I have only 
been holding all along whai the Apostles heM before mt. 
Let me take the <Ioetnne whieh Pnjte^nts coDsider oor 
•rrenteKt (liffirulty, tJtat of the Imiaaculate Cooeeption. 
Here I entreat the reader to recoUect my main drift, whieh 
ia thi». I hare no iJitBculty in receiving the (loctrine ; antl 
tJiat, because it so intimately Jiarmontzes with tJiat eircle of 
reo^nized ilogmatie tmths. into which it has I>een receatly 
received ; — bat if / Jiave ni> difficuity, why may not another 
Iiave no difficulty also^ why may not a hundred ? a 
thoasand ? Now L am sure tliat Catholics in genersl have 
not any intellectual diffieulty at all on the subject of the 
Immaculate Conception : and tbat tbere is no reaHon why 
they aJiouId. Priests bave no difficulty. Ton tell me 
that they ought to have a difficulty ; — but they Jiave not 
Be large-rainded enou^b to believe, that men may reason 
and feel very ditferently from yourselvos ; how is it that 
men, when left to themselves, fall Into Ruch various fomui 
of reliffion, except that there are various types of minl 
among them, very dimtinet from each other ? From my 
te«tiiDony then about myaelf, if you believe it, judge of 
otbers aleo who are CatholicH : we do uot tiiid the difficnl- 
tiett which you ilo in the doetrinen which we hold ; we liave 
no intelleetual difficulty in that doctrine !n particular, 
wliich you cal! a novelty of tbis day. We prieats need not 
be hypocrites, though we be called upon to believe in the 
Immaculate Conception. To that lai'Kt! clasa of minds, 
who believe in f 'Iiriatianity after our nianner, — in the par- 
ticular temper, Hpirit, and light, {whate\'er word ia used,) 
in which Catholies believe it, — there is uo burden at all in 
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holding that the Bleaaed Virtfin was eonceived withoiit 
origiual ain ; inileed, it is a simple fact to way, that 
CathoHcB have not cumt' to believe it becanee it is defined, 
but that it waa detined because tliey believed it 

So 1'ar i'i-ODi the defiiiition iii 1854 being a tyrannical in- 
fliction on the Catliolic world, it was received eveiy where 
on its promulgation with tht' greatest enthusiasm. It was 
in consequence of the unanimou.s pebition, preaeuted from 
all parts of the Cliurch to the Holy See, iu behalf of an eiv 
iedrd deelaratiou that the doctrine was Apostolic, that 
I was declared ao to be. I never heard uf one Catholic 
yiumxig difficulties in receiving the doctrine, whose faith on 
other grounda waa uot already auspiciou.s. Of eourse there 
were grave and good men, who were made anidoHs by the 
doubtwhetheritcouldbeformally proved to be Apostolical 
either by Scripture or tradition, and wlio accordingly, 
though believing it themselvea, did not see how it eould 
be defined by authority and imposed upon all Catholics aa 
a matter of faith : but this is another matter. The point 
in queation is, whether the doetrine ia a burden. I believe 
it to be none. So far from it being so, I siucerely think 
that St. Eernard aud St. Thoraas, who scrupled at it in 
their day, had they lived into this, would have rejoiced to 
accept it for its own sake. Their difficulty, as I view it, 
consiat«d in matters of words, ideas, aud arguments. They 
thought the doctriue incoiiaistent with other doctrines; 
and those wlio defended it in that age had uot that preci- 
aion iu tbeir view of it, wliich has been attained by means 
of the loug diaputes of tlie centuriea which foUowed. And 
in thia want of preciaiou lay the difference of opinion, and 
the coutroveray. 

Now the instance whieh I have been taking suggesta 
another reniark ; the number of those (ao called) uew doe- 
trinea will not oppress us, if it takea eight centuriea to pro- 
mulgate even one of them. Such ia about the length of 
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t.iuie thi-ougli wbicli the preparatioii haa benu «arried oii 
for tlie Jetinitioii of the Immaculatt: Concoption. Thia of 
eourse is an extraordiuary case : but it is difficult to say 
what is oniinary, conflidering how few are the formal 
occasioiiH on which the voicc of Infallibility lias becD 
solemnly lifted up. It is to the Fope in Rcumenical 
Council that we look, as to the uormal «eabof Infallibility: 
iiow there have beeii only eighteen sueh Councils since 
Christianity was, — aii average of one to a century, — 
and of these Coiincils some passed iio doctrinal decree at 
ail, othere were employed oii only one, and maiiy of them 
were concemed with only elementary poiuts of the Creed. 
The Council of Trent embraced a large field of doctrine 
certainly ; but I should apply to its Canons a remark con- 
tained in that UniverBity Sermon of mine, which has beeu 
so ignorantly criticized in the Pamphlet which has been 
the occasion of this Volume ; — I there. have said that the 
various veraes of the Athanaaian Creed are only repetitions 
in various shapee of one and the same idea ; aud in like 
manner, the Tridentine Decreea are not isolated from each 
other, but are occupied in bringiug out iii detail, by a 
number of separate declaratioiis, as if into bodily form, a 
few neceasary ti'utha. I ahould make the same remark oii 
the various theological censures, promulgated by Popes, 
which the Chureh has received, and on their doguiatie ded- 
sions generally. I own that at tirat sight those decisions 
seem fi-om their number to be a greater bnrden on the f aith 
of individuala tlian are the Canons of Couueils; still I do not 
believe that in inatter of fact they are ao at all, aiid I give. 
thia reason for it : — -it ia not that a Catholie, layman or 
priest, is indifferent to the subject, or, froni a aort of reck- 
leBsnesB, will aecept any thiug that ia placed before bim, 
or is willing, like a lawyer, to apeak according to hia brief, 
but that in such condemuations the Holy See ia engaged, 
for the most part, in repudiating one or two great lines of 
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error, auch as Lutheranisin or Jansenism, principally ethi- 
cal not iloctrinal, which are divergent from the Catholic 
mind, and that it ia but espresaing what any pood CathoHc, 
of fair abilities, though unlearned, would say himaelf, from 
common and sonnd aenae, if thc matter eonld be put before 
him. 

Now I will go on in faimess to say what I think is the 
great trial to the Reason, when eonf ronted with that august 
prerogative of the Catbolic Church, of which I have been 
speaking. I enlarged just now upon the concrete shape 
and eircumstanees, under which pure infaUible authority 
presents itself to the Catholic That authority has the 
prerogative of an indirect jurisdiction on Rubject-mattera 
which He beyond its own proper limits, and it mast reason- 
ably has sueh a jurisdiction. It eould not act in itfl own 
province, unlesa it had a right to act ont of it. It could 
not properly defend religioua truth, without claiming for 
that tnith what may be ealled ita pomcena ; or, to take 
another illustration, without acting as we act, as a nation, 
in claiming aa our own, not only the land on wbieh we 
live, but what are caUed British waters. The Catholic 
Church claims, not only to Judge infallibly on religious 
questions, but to animadvert on opinione in secular mat- 
ters which bear upon religion, on matters of philosophy, 
of science, of Kterature, of history, and it demands our 
submiasion to her elaim. It claims to censure booka, to 
ailence authora, and to forbid diseuaaiona. In thia pro- 
vince, taken as a whole, it does not ao much apeak doc- 
trinally, aa enforce meaaui-ea of diacipline. It must of 
courae be obeyed without a word, and perhaps in procesa 
of time it will tacitly recede from ita own injunetions. In 
such cases the queation of faith does not come in at all ; 
for what is matter of faith is true for alJ timea, and never 
can be unsaid. Nor doea it at aU foUow, hecftuse there is 
a gif t of infalHbility in the Catholic Church, that therefore 
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fche parties who are in posBession of it are in all their pro- 
ceedin^ infallible. "0, it in excellent," eays the poet, 
" to have a j^ianfs strength, bnt tyrannonH, to use it like a 
giant." I think history supplies us with instances in the 
Chiirch, where legitimate power has been harshly used. 
To make such adinisBion is no more tban saying that the 
divine treaaure, in the worda of the Apoatle, is " in earthen 
veasels ; " nor does it foilow that tbe substance of the acts 
of the ruling power is not rigbt and expedieut, because itfl 
manner may bave been faulty. Such high authoritiea act 
by raeans of instruments ; we know how such instruments 
claim for themselves tbe name of their principals, who 
thus get the credit of faults which really are not theirs. 
But granting all thia to an extent greater than can with 
any show of reason be imputed to the ruling power in the 
Cburch, what difficulty is tbere in the fact of this want of 
prudence or moderation more than can be urged, with far 
greater justice, against Proteatant communitiea and in- 
stitutions ? Wbat is there in it to make us hypocrites, if 
it has not that effect upon Protestants ? We are called 
npon, not to profess any tbing, but to submit and be ailent, 
&s Protestant Cburcbmen have before nowobeyed the royal 
command to abstain from certain tbeological questiona 
Such injunctions aa I have been contemplating are laid 
merely upon our actions, not upon our tboughte. How, for 
instance, does it tend to make a man a hypocrite, to be for- 
bidden to publish a libel ? his thougbts are as £i'ee an before: 
authoritative probibitions may tease and irritate, but they 
have no bearing wbatever upon the eserciae of reasoD. 

So much at firat sigbt ; but I wiU go on to say further, 
tbat, in spitie of all that the most bostile critic may urge 
about the encroachments or aeverities of bigh ecclesiastics, 
in timea paat, in tbe uae of their power, I tbink that the 
event bas abown after all, that they weremainly in theright, 
and tbat thoae whom they were bard upon were mainly 
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in the wrong. I love, for instance, the name of Origen : 
I will not listen to the notion that so great a soul was lost ; 
but I am quite sure that, in the contest between his doc- 
trine and followera and the ecclesiastical power, his oppo- 
nents were right, and he was wrong. Yet who can speak 
with patience of hia eneiny and the enemy of St. John 
Chryaostom, that Tlieophilua, bishop of Alexandria ? who 
can admire or revere Pope Vigilius ? And here auother 
eonsideration preseats itself to my thoughts. In reading 
ecclesiaatical history, when I waa an Anglican, it used to 
be forcibly brought home to me, how the initial error of 
what afterwards became heresy was the urging forward 
some truth against the prohibition of authority at an un- 
seasonable time. There is a time for every thing, and 
many a man desires a reformation of an abuse, or the 
fnller development of a doctrine, or the adoption of a 
particular policy, but forgets to ask himself whether the 
right time for it ia eome : and, knowing that there is no 
one who will be doing any thing towards its accomplish- 
ment in hia own lifetime uuless he does it himself, he will 
not liaten to the voice of authority, and he spoils a good 
work in his own century, in order that another man, aa 
yet unbom, may iiot have the opportunity of bringing it 
happily to perfection in the next. He may seem to the 
worid to be uothing else than a bold champion for the 
truth and a martyr to free opinion, when he is just one 
of those persons whom the competent authority ought to 
silence ; and, though the case may not fall within that 
Bubject-matter in which that authority is infallible, or the 
formal conditions of the exercise of that gift may be want- 
ing, it is clearly the duty of authority to aet vigorouely in 
the ease. Yet its act will go down to posterity aa an 
inatance of a tyrannical interfereuce with private judg- 
ment, and of the ailencing of a reformei', and of a base 
love of corruptiou or error ; and it will show still lesa to 
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advantage, if the mling power happens in its proceedings 

to evinee any defect of prudence or conaideration, AnJ 
all those who take the part of that ruling authority will 
be considered as time-servera, or indiflerentto the cauae of 
uprightness and truth ; while, on the other hand, the said 
authority may be accidentally supported by a violent ultra 
party, which exalte opinions into doginas, and haa it prin- 
cipally at heart to deatroy every school of thought but its 

Sueh a state of things njay be provoking and discourag- 
ing at the time, in the eaae of two claBsea of persons ; of 
moderate men who wiah to make difFerences in religioua 
opinion as little as they fairly can be made ; and of such 
as keenly perceive, and are honeatly eager to remedy, 
existing evila, — evils, of which diviues in this or that 
foreign country know nothing at all, and which even at 
home, where they exiat, it is not every one who haa the 
meana of eatimating. This is a state of thinga both of 
past time and of the present. We live in a wonderful 
age ; the eidargement of tJie circle of secular knowledge 
juat now is simply a bewilderment, and the more so, be- 
eause it haa the promise of contiuuing, and that with 
greater rapidity, and more signal results. Now these dis- 
coveries, certain or probable, have in matter of fact au 
indirect bearing upon religious opinions, and the question 
arises how are the respective claims of revelation and oE 
natural science to be adjusted. Few minds in earnest can 
remain at ease without some sort of rational grounds for 
their religious belief; to reconcile theory and fact ia 
almoat an instinct of the mind. When then a flood of 
facts, ascertained or auspected, comes pouring in upon ua, 
with a multitude of others in prospect, all believers in 
Eevelatiou, be they Catholic or not, are roused to consider 
their bearing upon theraselves, both for the honour of God, 
and from tendemeas for those many souls who, in Gonae' 
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(|ueiice of the conMdent tone of the nchoolB of aecular 
knowledge, are in danger of being led away into a bottom- 
less liberalism of thought. 

I am not going to criticize here that vaat body of men, 
in the masa. who at this time would profess to be liberals 
in religion ; and who look towards the diseoveries of the 
age, certain or in progress, as their informants, direct or 
indireet, aa to what they ahall think about the unseen and 
the future. The Liberaliam which givea a colour to aociety 
now, is very ditierent from tliat character of thought which 
bore the name thirty or forty years ago. Now it is acarcely 
a party ; it ia the educated lay wortd. When I waa young, 
I knew the word first as giving name to a periodical, aet 
up by Lord Byron and others. Now, as then, I have no 
sympathy with the philosophy of Byron. Afterwarda, 
Liberaliam was the badge of a theological achool, of a dry 
and repulsive character, not very dangerous in itself, 
though dangerous as opening the door to evils which it 
did not itaelf either antieipate or comprehend, At present 
it ia nothing else than that deep, plauaible acepticism, of 
which I spoke above, as being the development of human 
reason, as practically exercised by the natural man. 

The Liberal religionista of this day are a very mixed 
body, and therefore I am not intending to speak against 
them. There may be, and doubtlesa is, in the hearts of 
9ome 01' many of them a real antipathy or anger againat 
revealed truth, which it is diatreaaing to think of. Again ; 
in many men of science or literature there may be au 
animosity arising from almost a peraonal feeling; it being 
a matter of party, a point of honour, the excitement of a 
ganie, or a satisfaction to the aoreness or annoyance occa- 
sioned by the acrimony or narrowness of apologiata for 
reiigion, to prove that Christianity or that Scripture is un- 
truatworthy, Many acientificand hterary men, on the other 
hand, go ou, I am confident, in a atraightforward impartial 
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way, in tlieir own province and on their own I 
thought, without any diatui'bance from religious difficultiea 
in themaelves, or any wish at all to give pain to others by 
the reault of their inveatigationa. It wonld ill beeome me, 
as if I were afraid of bruth of auy kind, to blame those 
who pursue secular facts, by meana of the reason which 
God has given them, to their logieal concluaions : or to be 
angry with seience, beeause religion is bound in duty to 
take cognizance of its teaching, But putting these parti- 
cular classes of men aside, as having uo special call on the 
sympathy of the Catholic, of courae he does most deeply 
enter into the feelings of a fourth and large class of men, 
in the educated portions of society, of religious and aincere 
minds, who are simply perplexed,— frightened or rendered 
deaperate, aa the case may be, — by the utter confusion into 
which late diacoveries or apecuJations have thrown their 
most elementary ideas of religion. Who does not feel for 
auch men ? who can have one unkind thought of them ? 
I take up in their behalf St, Augustines beautiful words, 
" Illi in vos sffiviant," &c, Let them be fierce with you 
wbo have no experieuce of the difficulty with which error 
is discriminated fi-om truth, and the way of life ia found 
amid the iliuaions of fhe world. How many a Catholic 
has in his thoughts followed auch men, many of them so 
good, ao true, so noble 1 how often has the wish risen in 
his heart that some one from among his own people should 
come forward as the champion of revealed truth against its 
opponents ! Various persona, Catholic and Protestant, 
have aaked me to do so myaelf ; but I had several strong 
diffieulties in the way. One of the greatest ia thia, that at 
the moment it is so difficult to say preciaely what it ia that 
ia to be encountered and overthrown. I am far from 
denying that acientific knowledge is really growing, but it 
is by fits and starta ; hypotbesea rise and fall ; it is diffi- 
cult to antieipate which of them will keep their ground. 
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and what the state of knowledge in relation to them will 
be from year to year. lu this coudition oi thinge, it bas 
aeeined to me to be very undignitied for a Catliolic to com- 
mit himaelt' to the work of chasing what might turn out 
to be phantoms, and, in behalf of some speeial objections, 
to be ingeniona in deviaing a theory, which, before it was 
completed, might have to give place to aome theory newer 
atill, from thefaet that thoaeformerobiectionshadalready 
come to nought under the uprising of others. It aeemed 
to be especialiy a timo, in wliich Christians had a call to be 
patient, iu wliieh they had no otber way of belping those 
who wcre alarmed, than that of exhorting tliem to have a 
little faith and fortitude, and to " beware," aa the poet 
says, " of dangeroua atepa." This seemed so clear to me, 
the more I thought of the matter, as to make me surmiae, 
that, if I attempted what had so iittle promise in it, I 
shouJd hnd that the bigliest Catholic Authority waa 
againat tbe attempt, and that I should have apent my 
time and my thought, in doing what either it would be 
imprudeut to bring before tbe pubiic at all, or wbat, did I 
do 80, would ouly complicate mattera further which were 
already eomplicated, without my interferenee, more than 
ODOUgh. Aud I interpret recent acts of that authority as 
ful£Iling my expectation ; I interpret them as tjang the 
bauds of a coutroversialist, such as I sbould be, and teaeb- 
ing us that true wisdom, whicb Mosea inculeated on hia 
people, when tbe Egyptians wcre pursuing tliem, " Fear 
ye not, stand stiU ; the Lord Khall fight for you, and ye 
sball hold your peace." And so far from finding a ditfi- 
culty in obeying in this case, I have cauae to be thankful 
and to rejoice to have so clear a direction in a matter of 
difficulty. 

But if we would ascertain with correetness the real 
course of a principle, we must look at it at a certain dia- 
tance, and as history representa it to ua. Notbing carried 
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on by human inatrumenta, but has its irregularitieB, and 
aribrds ground for criticiam, when minutely scrutinized in 
matters of detail. I liave been apeaking of that aspect of 
the action of an iufallible authority, which ia raost open ta 
invidious criticism from those who view it from without ; 
I have tried to be fair, in estimatiug what can be said to 
its disadvantage, as witne.^ed at a partieular time in the 
Catholic Church, and now I wish its adversaries to be 
equally fair in their judgment upon its historical character. 
Can, then, the infaUible authority, with any ahow of reason, 
be aaid in fact to have destroyed the energy of the Catholic 
intellect ? Let it be observed, I have not here to speak 
of any confiict whieh ecclesiastical authority haa had with 
science, for this aimple reaaon, that conflict there has been 
none ; and that, because the seeular acienees, as they uow 
exiat, are a novelty in the world, and there has been no 
time yet for a history of relations between theology aud 
these new methoda of linowledge, and indeed the Church 
may be said to have kept clear of them, as is proved by 
the eonstantly cited case of Galileo. Here " exceptio pro- 
bat regulam : " for it is the oue atock argnment. Again, 
I have not to speak of any relationa of the Church to the 
new aeiencea, because ray aimple queation all along has 
been whether the aasnmption of infallibility by the proper 
authority ia adapted to make me a hypocrite, and till that 
authority paases decreea on pure physical aubjects and calls 
on rae to aubacribe them, (which it will never do, because 
it haa not the power,) it has no tendency to interf ere by any 
of ita acts with my private Judgment on those pointa, The 
aimple queation is, whother authority haa eo acted upon 
the reason of individuals, that they can have no opinion 
of their own, and have but an alternative of slaviah super- 
stition or secret rebelhon of heart ; and I think the whole 
history of theology puta an absolute negative upon such a 
Lpposition, 
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It ia hardly necessary to argue out ao plaiu a poiut. It 
i is iudividuais, aud not the Uoly 8ee, tliat liave talfen the 
I initiative, aud given tlie iead to the Catholic miud, iu tlieo- 
I logical inquiry. Indeed, it is one of the reproachea urged 
I agaiust the Roman Church, that it has origiuated nothing, 
' aud has only aerved as a sort of rem.ora or break in the 
development of doctrine. Aud it is au objection which I 
really embrace aa a truth ; for snch I conceive to be the 
main purpoae ot' it.s extraordinary gift It ia said, and 
truly, that the Church of Rome possessed uo great mind 
in the whole period of persecutiou. Afterwards for a long 
while, it has uot a siugte doctor to show ; St. Leo, ita lirat, 
ia the teacher of oue poiut of doctrine ; St. Gregory, who 
stands at the veiy estremity of the tiret age of the Church, 
has uo place in dogma or philosophy. The great lumiuary 
of the western world is, ae we kuow, St. Augustine ; he, 
no infallibie teacher, haa formetl the iutellect of Christian 
Europe ; iudeed to the Afriean Church generally we muat 
look for the best early expositiou of Latin ideaa. More- 
over, of the Afriean divinea, the lirat in order of time, and 
not the leaat influential.is the atrong-minded and heterodox 
Tertullian. Nor is the Eastera intellect, as such, without 
its ahare in the formation of the Latin teaching. The 
free thought of Origen is visible in the writings of the 
Weatem Uoctora, Hilary aud Ambrose ; and the indepen- 
dent mind of Jerome has enriched hia own vigoroua com- 
mentariea on Scripture, from the stores of the scarcely 
orthodox Eusebius. Heretical questiouings have been 
transmuted by the living power of tlie Chureh into salu- 
tary truths. The case is the same as regards the Ecumen- 
ical Couucils. Authority iu its most imposing exhibition, 
grave Bishops, ladeu with the traditions and rivalries of 
particular nationa or places, have been guided in their 
decisions by the commanding geniua of iudividuala, some- 
timea young aud of iuferior rauk. Not that uninspired 
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intellect ovemiled the super-humaii gift which was comi 
mitted to the Council, which would be a selt-contradictory 
aHSertiou, but that in that proeess of iuquiry and deliberii- 
tion, which ended in au infallible enundation, individual 
reason was paramount, Thua Malchion, a mere presbjter, 
wo» the instrument uf the great Oouncil ot' Antioch in the 
third century iu meetiug aud refuting, for the aaaembled 
Fathers, the heretical Patriarch of that aee. Parallel to 
this iuHtance is the inilueuce, so weil known, of a young 
deacon, St. Athauasius, with the 318 Fathers at Niesea. 
In mediseval timea we read of St. Anselm at Bari, as the 
champion of the Couiicil there held, against the Greeks. 
At Treut, the writings of St, Bonaveutura, and, what is 
more to the poiut, the addreas of a Priest and theologian, 
Salmeron, had a critical ettect ou some of the detinitions 
of dogma, In some of these casea the inHueuce might be 
partly moral, but in others it was that of a discursive 
kuowledge of ecclesiustical writers, a scieutilic acquaint- 
ance with theology, and a force of thought iu the treat^ 
meut of doctrine. 

There are of course intelleetual babits which theology 
does not tend to form, aa for inatance the experimeutal, 
and again the philoaopbical ; but tbat is becaujse it ia 
theology, uot because of the gift of iufallibility. But, as 
far as this goes, I think it could be shown tbat physical 
Bcience ou the other haud, or agaiu mathematical, atlbrds 
but an imperfect traiuiug for the intellect. I do not see 
then bow any objection a^ont the nanrowuess of theology 
comes into our queation, wbich aimply is, whether the 
belief in an iufallible authority deatroya the independenee 
of the mind ; and I cousider tbat tbe whole history of 
the Chureh, and especiaily the hiatory of the theological 
schoola, gives a negative to the accuaatiou. There uever 
was a time wheu the iutellect of the educated clase was 
more active, or i-ather more restless, thau ia the middle 
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ages. And theii again all through Church hiatory from 

the first, liow slow is authority in interfering ! Perhapn 

& local teacher, or a doctor in some local school, hazards a 

pi propositioii, and a eontroveray ensues. Jt smoulders or 

Sburns in one place, no one interposing ; Rome simply lets 
it alone. Then it comes before a Bishop ; or some priest, 
or aome professor in some other seat of learning takee it 
up ; and then there ia a secoiid etage of it. Then it comes 
before a University, and it may be condemned by the 
theological faculty, So the controversy proceeds year 
af ter year, and Rome is still silent. A_n appeal perhaps is 
next made to a seat of authority inferior to Rome ; and 
then at last after a long while it comes before the supreme 
power. Meauwhile, the question has been ventilated and 
tumed over and ovez' again, aud viewed on every side of 
it, and authority is called upon to pronounce a decision, 
whieh has aheady been arrived at by reason. But even 
then, perhaps the supreme authority hesitates to do so, 
and nothing is detormined on the point for years : or so 
generally and vaguely, that the whole controversy has to 
be gone through again, before it is ultimately determined. 
It is manifest how a mode of proceeding, such as this, 
tenda not only to the liberty, but to the courage, of the 
individual theologian or controvereialist. Many a man 
has ideas, which he hopes are trae, and uaeful for his day, 
but he is not conhdent about them, and wishes to have 
them discuaeed. He is williug, or rather would be thankful, 
to give them up, if they can be proved to be erroneous or 
dangerous, and by means of eontroversy he obtaius his 
end. He is answered, and he yields ; or ou the contrary 
he tinda that he is considered safe. He would not dare to 
do thia, if he knew an authority, which was supreme and 
final, was watching every word he aaid, and made signs of 
aaaent or dissent to each sentence, as he uttered it. Then 
indeed he would be fighting, as the Peraian soldiers, under 
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tbe lash, and the freedoui of hi« iatellect might truly be 
Baid to be beaten out of him. But this has not been ao:— 
I do not mean to say that, when controveraie.s run high. 
in sehools or even in smftU portions of the Church, an 
interposition may not advisably take place; and again, 
questions may be of that urgent uature, that an appeal 
muet, as a matter of duty, be made at ouce to the hightst 
authority in the Church ; but if we look into the history 
of coutroversy, we shall find, I think, the general run of 
thiugs to be 8uch aa I have represented it. Zoaimos 
treated Pelagius aud Ccelestius with estreme forbearanee; 
St, Gregory VII. was equally indulgeut with Berengarius ; 
— by reason of the very power of the Popes they have 
commonly been slow and moderate ia their use of it. 

And here agaiu is a further shelter for the legitimate 
exercise of the reason : — the multitude of nations which 
are withiu the fold of the Church will be found to have 
acted for its protection, against any narrowness, on the 
Bupposition of narrowness, in the various authorities at 
Rome, with whom Hes the practical decision of contro- 
verted questioua. How have the Greek traditions beeo 
respeeted aud provided for iu the latev Ecumeuical Coun- 
cils, in spite of the countries that held tliem beiug in a 
state of schism ■ There are impoi-tant points of doctrine 
which have been (humanly speaking) exempted from the 
infallible sentence, by the tendemeas with which ita instru- 
ments, in framing it, liave treated the opinions of particular 
places. Then, again, such natioual iufluenees have a pro- 
vidential elfect in moderating the bias which the local 
influences of Italy may exert upon the See of St. Peter. 
It stanJs to reaaon that, as the Gallican Church haa in it 
a Freuch elenient, so Rome must have in it an element of 
Italy ; and it is no prejudice to the zeal and devotiou with 
which we aubmit ourselves to the Holy See to admit this 
plainly. It seems to me, as I have been saying, that 
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u Catholieity ia not only one of the notes of the Chiireh, but, 
I dccording to the divine pnrposes, one of its securities. I 
thiuk it would be a very serioua evil, which Divine Mercy 
avert 1 that the Church shouhi be contracted in Europe 
within the range of particular uationahtiea. It ia a great 
idea to introduce Latin civilization iuto America, and to 
improve the Catholics there by the energy of French 
devotedness ; but I trust that all European i-aces will ever 
have a place in the Church, anii assuredly I think tliat 
the loas of the English, not to say the Geniiau element, in 
ita compoaition haa been a most serious misfortune. And 
certainly, if there is one couBideration more than another 
whieh should make us Engliah grateful to Pius the Ninth, 
it is that, by giving ua a Church of our own, he has pre- 
pared the way for our own habits of mind, our own 
manner of reasontng, our owii tastes, and our own virtnes, 
tinding a place and thereby a sanetification, in the Catholic 
Chureh. 

There is onlyone other aubject, which I think it neces- 
aary to introduce here, as bearing upon the vague suspi- 
cions which are attached in this country to the Catholic 
Priesthood, It is one of which my accusera have before 
now aaid much,- — the charge of reaerve and eeonomy, 
They found it in no alight degree on what I have said on 
the subject in my Hiatory of the Arians, and in a note 
upon one of my Sermons in which I refer to it. The 
principle of Reaerve is alao advocated by an admirable 
writer in two numbera of the Tracta for the Times, and 
of these I was the Editor. 

Now, as to the Economy itself/ it is founded upon the 
words of our Lord, " Cast iiot your pearls before swine ; " 
and it was obaerved by the early Christians, niore 
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in their intercourse with the heathen populations amoBg 
whom they lived. In the midat of the alxjminable idola- 
triea and impiiritiea of that fearful tirae, the Rule of the 
Economy was an imperative duty. But that rule, at least 
as I have explained and recommended it, in anything that 
I have written, did not go heyond (1) the concealing the 
truth when we could do so without deceit, (2) stating it 
only partially, aud (3) representiug it under the □eareti 
form possible to a leamer or inquirer, when he could Dot 
possibly uuderstand it exactly. I conceivc that to draw 
Angels with wings is an instance of the third of these 
econouiical modea; aud to avoid the queation, " Do Chris- 
tians believe in a Trinity ? " by answering, " They believe 
in ouly one God," would be an instance of the second 
Aa to the first, it ia hardly an Eeonomy, but comea under 
whttt ia called the Disciplina Arcani. The second aiid 
third economical modes Clement calls lying ; meaning that 
a partial truth ia iu aome aense a lie, as ia alao a repreaen- 
tative trutli. And thia, I thiuk, ia about the long and the 
ahort of the grouml of the accusatioii which has been 
ao violently urged againat me, aa being a patron of the 
Economy. 

Of late yeara I have eome to think, aa I believe moat 
writera do, that Clement meaut more than I have aaid. I 
used to think he uaed the word " lie " aa an hyperbole, 
but I now believe that he, aa other early Fathers, thought 
that, under certaiu circumstaueea. it waa lawful to tell a 
lie. Thia doctrine I nevar maiutained, though I used bi 
think, as I do now, that the theory of the subject is aiir- 
rounded with conaiderable difficulty ; and it is not sfcrange 
that I should say so, considering that great English 
writera declare without hesitation that in certain extreme 
caaea, as to save life, honour, or even property, a lie ia 
allowable. And thua I am brought to the dii'ect question 
of tmth, and of tlie truthfulnesB of Catholie priests gene- 
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rally in their dealinga with the world, as bearing on the 
general question of their hon&sty , and of their intemal belief 
in their religious professiona. 

It would answer no purpose, and it would be departing 
from the line of writinf^ which I have been observing all 
along, if I entered into any formal discussion on tbis 
queation ; what I shall do here, as I have done in the 
foregoing pagea, is to give my own teatimony on the 
matter in question, and there to leave it. Now first I will 
aay, tbat, wben I beeame a Catholic, nothing struek me 
more at once than tbe English out-apoken manner of the 
Priests. It was the aame at Oscott, at Old Hall Green, at 
TJBbaw ; there was nothing of that smootbness, or man- 
nerism, which is commonly imputed to them, and they 
were more natural and unaffected than many an Angiican 
elergyman. The many years, wbicb have paased since, 
have only confirmed my first impression. I have ever 
found it in the priests of this Diocese ; did I wish to point 
out a straigbtforward Englishman, I should instauce the 
Biahop, who has, to our great benefit, for so many yeara 
presided over it. 

And next, I was stmck, wben I bad more opportunity 
ot jndging of tbe Prieata, by the aimple faith in the Catho- 
lic Creed and syatem, of which they always gave evidenee, 
and which they never seemed to feel, in any aense at all, 
to be a burden. And now that I have been in the Cburch 
nineteen years, I eannot recollect bearing of a single in- 
stance in England of an infidel prieat. Of course there 
are men from time to time, who leave the Catbolic Church 
for anotber religion, but I am speaking of cases, when a 
man keepa a fair outside to the world and is a hoUow 
hypocrite in bia heart. 

I wonder that tbe aelf-devotion of our priests doea not 
strike a Protestant in this point of view, What do thej 
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gain by profe8.siDg a Creed, in which, if their enemiee are 
to be credited, they really do not believe ? What is their 
reward for committing themsolves to a life of self-restrainl 
and toil, and perliapa to a premature aml mi.serable death ! 
The Iriah fever cut otf between Liverpool and Leeds thirty 
prie^ts aiid more, younfr men in the flower of their daya, 
old men who seemed entitled to Home quiet time after their 
long toil. There was a bishop eut off in the North ; bnt 
what had a man of hia eccleaia,stical rank to do with th« 
drudgery and danger of sick calls, except that Christian 
faith and charity conatrained him ? Priests volunteered 
for the dangeroos service. It waa the same with them on 
the first coming of the cholera, that mysterious awe-in- 
apiring inflietion. If they did not heartily beUeve in the 
Creed of tbe Church, then I will say that the remark of 
the Apostle had its falleat illustration : — " If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all nien moat 
miserable." What could aupport a set of hypocrites in 
the presence of a deadly disorder, one of them following 
another in long order up the forlorn hope, and one after 
another perishing ? And such, I may say, in its substanee, 
is every Mission-Priesfs life. He is ever ready to aacri- 
fice himself for his people. Night and day, sick or wel! 
himself, in all weathera, off he is, on the news of a aick 
calj, The fact of a parishioner dying without the Sacra- 
ments through his fault ia terrible to bim ; why terrible, 
if he has not a deep absolute faith, whicb he aets upon 
with a free service ? Protestants admire thia, when they 
see it ; but they do not seem to see as elearly, that it 
excludes the very notion of hypocrisy. 

Sometimes, when they reflect upon it, it leads them to 
remark on the wonderful discipline of the Catholie priest- 
hood; they say that no Cbureh bas so well ordered a 
clergy, and that in that respect it Burpasses their own; 
they wish they could have such exact diacipUne among 
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'■es. But ia it an excellenco which can be pur- 
is it a phenomenon which depends on nothing 
'■else than itself, or is it au etfect which has a cauae ? You 
cannot buy devotion at a price. " It hath never been 
heard of in the land of Chauaan, iieither hath it been seen 
in Theman. The children of Agar, the merchants of 
Meran, none of these have known ita way." What then 
18 that wonderful chorm, which makes a thousand men 
aet all in one way, and infusea a prompt obedience to rule, 
as if they were under aome stern mihtary compulsion ? 
How difficult to find an answer, unless you will allow the 
obvious one, that they believe intensely what they profesa ! 

I cannot think what it can be, in a day like this, which 
keepa up the prejudice of thLa Protestant country against 
U8, unleaa it be the vague charges which are drawn from 
our booka of Morai Theology ; and with a short notice of 
the work in particular which by oiu- aceusers is eapeoially 
thrown into our teeth, I ahali bring theae observationa to 
a close. 

St. AJfonao Liguori, then, it cannot be denied, lays down 
that an equivocation, (that is, a play upon worda, in whieh 
oneaenaeia taken bythespeakei',andanother8enseintended 
by him for the hearer,} ia atlowable, if there ia a juat eauae, 
that is, iu an estraordinary case, and may even be con- 
firmed by au oath. I shall give my opinion on thia point 
as plainly aa any Proteatant can wish ; and therefore I 
avow at once that in this department of morality, much aa 
I admire the high points of the Italian character, I like 
the Engiish rule of conduct better; but, in aaying so, I 
am not, as will ahortly be seen, saying any thing diare- 
spectful to St. Alfonao, who waa a lover of truth, and 
whose intercession I trust I ahall not loae, though, on the 
matter under consideration, I follow other guidance in 
preference to his. 
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Now I make this remark first: — great Engtish authors, 
Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Paiey, Johnaon, men of very dif- 
ferent schoob of thought, distinctly say, that under certaiii 
extraordinary circumstances it is allowable to tell a lic^ 
Taylor says : " To tetl a lie for charity, to save a maos 
life, the life of a friend, of a hosband, of a prince, of a 
oseful and a public person, hath uot only been doue at all 
times, but commeoded by ^reat aod wise and good men 
Who would not save his fathers life, at the chai^ of a 
hannleas lie, from persecutora or tyrants ^ " Agaia, Mii- 
ton eays : " What man in hia senses would deny, thal 
there are those whom we have the best grounds for con- 
sidering that we ought to deceive, — as boys, madmen, the 
aick, the intoxicated, eDemies, men iu error, tbieves ? I 
would ask, by which of the commandments is a lie for- 
bidden ? You wili say, by the ninth. If then my lie 
does not injure my neighbour, certainly it is not forbidden 
l^ this commandmeot." Paley says : " There are false- 
boocbi, which are not lies, that is, which are uot criminaL" 
Johnson : " The general rule is, that truth should never be 
violated ; there must, however, be some exceptions. If, 
for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man 
is gone." 

Now, I am not using these instances as an arguTnentuin 
ad homiTtem ; but the purpoee to which I put them is 
tfaia:— 

1. First. I have set down the distinct statements of 
Taylor, Mdton, Paley, and Jolmson : — now, would any 
one give ever so little weight to these statemeiits, in form- 
ing a real estimate ot' the veracity of the writers, if they 
now were alive ? Were a man, who is so fierce with St, 
Alfonso, to meet Paley or Johnson to-morrow in society, 
would he look upon liim as a liar, a knave, as dishonest 
and untrustworthy ? I am sure he would not Why tiien 
doea he not deal out the same measure to Cathotic priesta? 
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II:' a eopy of Seavini, which speaks of equivocation aa being 
iu a juat cause allowable, be found in a students roona at 
Oscott, not Scaviiii liimaelf, but cven the unhappy Btudent, 
who has what aProtestantcallsa bad book in liis posaesaion, 
18 judged to be for life unworthy of credit. Are all Fro- 
testant text-booka, whieh are used at the University, im- 
maculate '. Is it necessary to take for gospel every word 
of Aristotle'a Ethiea, or every assertion of Hey or Bumett 
on the Articles i Are test-booka the ultimate authority. 
or rather are they not manuala in the hands of a lecturer, 
and the groundwork of his remarks ? But, again, let us 
suppose, not the ease of a atudent, or of a professor, but of 
Seavini himself, or of St. Alfonao ; now here again I ask, 
aince you would not seruple in holding Paley for an honest 
man, in spite of his defence of lying, why do you scruple 
at holding St. Alfonso honeat ? I am perfectly sure that 
you would not scruple at Paley personally ; you might not 
agree with him, but you would not go further than to call 
him a bold thinker: theii why should St. AIfon8o's per- 
son be odious to you, as well as his doctriue '< 

Now 1 wiah to tell you why you are not afraid of Paley ; 
because, you would say, when he advocated lyiug, he was 
taking extreme or special cases. You would have no f ear of 
a man who you knew had ahot a burglar dead in hia own 
house, because you know you are not a burglar: so you 
would not thiiik that Paley had a habit of telling lies in 
society, becauae in the case of a cruel alternative he 
thought it the lesser evil to tell a lie. Then why do you 
ahow sueh suspicion of a Catholic theologian, who speaks 
of certain extraordinary cases in which an equivocation in 
a penitent cannot be viaited by his confeasoi- as if it were a 
sin ? for thia is the exact point of the queation. 

But again, why doea Paley, why does Jeremy Taylor, 
when no practical matter ia actaally before him, lay down 
a maxim about the lawfulneas of lying, which will startle 
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most reaiJera ? The reason is plain. He is tormiag a theory 
of njorals, and he must treat every question in tum af it 
comes. And this ia just what St. Alfonso or Scavini is 
doing. You only try your hand yourseif at a treatise on 
the rules oE morality, and you will see how difficult the 
worb is. What ia the dejinition of a lie / Can you give a 
bettei' than that it is a sin agaiiist justice, aa Taylor a.nd 
Paley consider it ? but, if ao, how can it be a sin at all, if 
yom- neighbour is not injured ? If you do not like this 
definition, take another; and then, by meana of that, 
perhaps you will be defending St. Alfonso^a equivocation. 
However, thia is what I inaist upon ; that St. Alfonao, as 
Paley, is considering the diilerent portions of a large sub- 
jeet, and he muat, ou the subject of lying, give his judgment, 
though on that subject it is difEcult to form any judgment 
which is eatisfactory. 

But further still : you must not auppoae that a philoao- 
pher or moralist usea in his own case the licence wbieh his 
theory itaelf would allow him. A man in his own peraon 
is guided by his own conscience ; but in drawing out a 
syatem of rules he ia obliged to go by logic, and follow the 
exact deduction of conclusion from coucluaion, and must 
be aure that the whole system is coherent and ona You 
hear of even immoral or irreligious booife being written by 
men of deceut character ; there ia a late writer who saya 
that David Hume'a aeeptical works are not at all the 
picture of the maii. A priest might write a treatise which 
waa really lax on the subject of lying, which might eome 
under the condemnation of the Holy See, aa some treatisea 
on that aeore have already been condemned, and yet in 
his own peraon be a rigorist. And, in fact, it ia notorious 
from St. AlfonBo'a Life, that he, who has the repute of 
being so lax a moraliat, had oue of the most acrupulous 
and anxious of conacicncoa himself. Nay, further than 
this, he waa originally in the Law, and ou one occasion he 
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was betrayed into the commission of what aeemed like a 
deceit, though it was an accident ; and that was the very 
oecaaion of his leaving the profession and embracing the 
religioua lif e. 

The accoimt of thia remarkable occurrence is told uh in 
his Life: — 

" Notwithatanding he had carefully examined over and 
over the detaila of the proceas, he was completely mis- 
taken regarding the aense of one document, which con- 
stituted the right of the adverse party. The advocate of 
tlie Grand Duke perceived the mistake, but he allowed 
Alfonso to continue his eloquent addresa to the end with- 
out iutermption ; as soon, however, as he had finished, he 
rose, aud said with cutting coolneas, ' Sir, the eaae is not 
esaetly what you auppose it to be ; if you will review the 
proceas, and examine this paper attentively, you will find 
there precisely the contrary of aU you have advanced' 
' Willingly,' replied Alfonao, without hesitating ; ' the 
decision depends on this question — whether the fief were 
granted under the law of Lombardy, or under the French 
Law.' The paper being examined, it was found that the 
Orand Duke's advocate was in the right. 'Yea,' said 
Alfonso, holding the paper in his hand, 'I am wrong, I 
have been mistaken.' A discovery so unexpected, and the 
fear of being aceused of unfair dealing filled liim with 
consternation, and eovered him with confuaiou, ao mueh 
80, that every one aaw his emotion. It was in vain that 
the President Caravita, who loved him, and knew hia 
integrity. tried to console him, by teiling him that such 
mistakea were not uncommon, even among the first meii 
at the bar. Alfonso would listen to nothing, but, over- 
whelmed with confuaion, his head sunk on hia breast, he 
aaid to hiraself, ' World, I know you now ; courta of law, 
never ehall you aeo me again I ' And tuming hia back on 
the asaemblv, he withdrew to his own houae. inceasantly 
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repeating to himaelf, 'World, I know you now.' What 
annoyed him most was, that having studied and re-8tudied 
the process during a whole month, without having dis- 
covered this importont fiaw, he could not understand how 

it had escaped his obaervation." 

And thin is the man, so easily scared at the very shadow 
of trickery, who ia so Aippantly pronounced to he a patroii 
of lying. 

But, in truth, a Catholic theologian has objects iu view 
which men in general little compass ; he is not thinking 
of himself, but of a multitude of souls, sick soula, sinful 
soula, carried away by sin, full of evil, and he is ttying 
with all his might to reficue them from their miserable 
atate ; and, in order to save them from more heinoua aina, 
he tries, to the full extent that his conacionce will allow 
him to go, to ahut his eyes to such sins, aa are, though 
sins, yet hghter in eharacter or degree. He knows per- 
fectly well that, if he is as strict as he would wisb to be, 
he ahall be able to do nothing at all with the run of men; 
80 he ia as indulgent with them as ever he cau be. Let it 
not be for an instant supposed, that I allow of the maxini 
of doing evil that good may come ; but, keeping clear of 
this, there is a way of winning men from greater aina by 
winking for the time at the Icbh, or at mere improprieties 
or faulta; and this ia the key to the difEculty whieh 
Catholie books of moral theology so often cause to the 
Protestant, They are intended for the Confessor, and 
Protestants view them as intended for the Preacher. 

2. And I observe upon Taylor, Milton, aud Paley thus : 
What would a Protestant elergyman say to me, if I accused 
him of teaching that a lie was allowable ; and if, when he 
asked for my proof, I said in reply that such was the 
doctrine of Taylor and Miiton f Wliy, he would sharply 
retort, " / am not bound by Taylor or Milton ; " and if I 
went on urging that " Taylor was one of his authorities" 
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he would answer that Taylor waa a great writer, but great 
writera were not therefore infallible. This is pretty much 
the answer which I mabe, when I am considered in thia 
matter a diaciple of St, Alfonso. 

I plainly and positively state, and without any reserve, 
that I do not at all follow this holy and charitable man in 
this portion of his teaching. There are varioua achools of 
opinion allowed in the Church : and on this point I follow 
othera I follow Cardinal Gerdil, and Natalis Alexauder, 
nay, St. Augustine, I will quote one passage from Natalis 
Aiexander : — " They eertainly lie, who utter tlie words of 
an oath, without the will to swear or bind themselvea : or 
who make uae of mental reservations and equivocations in 
swearing, since they signify by worda what they have not 
in mind, coutrary to the end for whieh language waa 
instituted, viz. as signs of ideas. Or they mean something 
elae than the worda aignify in themselves and the common 
custom of speech." And, to take an iustauee : I do not 
believe any priest in England would dream of saying, 
" My friend is not here ; " meaning, " He is not in my 
pocket or under my shoe." Nor should any consideration 
make me say so myself. I do not think St. Alf onso would 
in his own caae have said so; and he would have heen 
aa mueh shocked at Taylor and Paley, as Proteatants are 
at him '. 



And now, if Protestants wish to know what our real 
teaching is, as on other subjects, so on that of lying, let 
tbem look, not at our books of casuistry, but at our cate- 
cbiama Works on pathology do not give the best insight 
into the form and the harmony of tlie human frame ; and, 
as it is with the body, ao ia it with the mind, The Cate- 
chism of the Couneil of Trent was drawn up f or the express 
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purpoae of providing preachera with »ubjecta for their 
Sermoua ; aud, as my whole work hae been a defence of 
myself, I may here say that I rarely preach a Sermon, but 
I go to this beautiful and complete Catechism to get both 
my matter anc! my doctrine. There we find the following 
noticea about the duty of Veracity : — 

" ' Thou shalt not bear false witueas,' &c. ; let attentioii 
be drawn to two laws contained in thLs commanilment : — 
the one, forbidding falBe witness; the other bidding, that 
removing all pretence and deceits, we ahould measure our 
words and deeds by simple truth, as the Apostle admon- 
iahed the Ephesians of that duty in these words r ' Doing 
truth in eharity, let us grow in Him through all things.' 

" To deceive by a he in joke or for the sake of compli- 
ment, though to no one there accrues loss or gain in con- 
aequence, uevertheless is altogether unworthy: for thns 
the Apostle admonishes, 'Putting aaide lying, speak ye 
truth.' For therein is great danger of lapaing into fre- 
quent and more aerious lying. and from lies in joke men 
gain the habit of lying, whence they gaiu the character of 
uot heing truthful. And thence agaiu, iu order to gain 
credence to their words, they fiud it necessary to make a 
practice of swearing. 

" Nothing is more necessary [for ua] than truth of teati- 
mony, in those things, which we neither know ourselves, 
nor can allowably be ignorant of, on which poiut there ia 
extant that maxim of St. Augustine'8 ; Whoao conceala 
the truth, and whoso puts f orth a lie, each ia guilty ; the 
one because he ia not willing to do a service, the other 
becauae he has a wish to do a mischief. 

" It is lawful at timea to be ailent about the truth, but 
out of a court of law ; for in court, when a witnesa is inter- 
rogated by the judge aceordiug to law, the truth is wholly 
to be brought out. 

" Wituesses, however, raust heware, leat, from over- 
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eonfidence in their memory, they affirm for certain, what 
they have uot veritied. 

" In order tlmt the faifchful may with more good [will 
avoid the sin of lying, the Parish Priest shall set before 
them the extrerae misery and turpitude of thia wickedness. 
For, in holy writ, the devil is called the father of a lie; 
for, in that he did not remain in Truth, he is a liar, and 
the father of a lie. He will add, with the view of ridding 
men of so great a ciime, the evils which follow upon lying ; 
and, whereaa they are innumerable, he wil) point out [at 
least] the sourcea and the general heads of these mischiefa 
and calamitiea, viz. 1. How great is God'9 diapleasure and 
how great His hatred of a man who ia insineere and a liar. 
2. What htfcle aecurity there is that a man who is apecially 
hated by God may iiot be visited by the heaviest punish- 
ments. 3. Whafc more unclean and foul, as St. James 
saya, than .... that a fountain by the same jet should 
send oufc sweefc water and bitter ? 4. For that tongue, 
which juBfc now praified God, nesfc, as far as in ifc lies, dis- 
honoura Him by lying. 5. In conaequence, liars are shut 
oufc from the possession of heavenly beatitude. 6. Thafc 
too is the worst evil of lying, that that disease of the mind 
ifi generally inctu^able. 

" Moreover, fchere ia thia harm fcoo, and one of vaat ex- 
teot, and touehing men generally, that by insincerity and 
lying faith and trufch are loat, whicli are the firmest bonds 
of human sociefcy, and, when they are lost, supreme confu- 
sion follows in Hfe, so that men aeem in nothing to differ 
from devils. 

" Lastly, the Parish Priest will aet those right who ex- 

^^ cuse their insincerifcy and allege fche example of wi.se men, 

who, they say, are used to lie for an occasion. He wiil 

toll them, whafc is most true, that the wisdom of the flesh 

ia death, He will exhort hia hearers to trusfc in God, when 
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they are in difficalties and straitB. nor to bave recooree bi 
the expedient of a iie. 

" They who throw the blame of their own lie on thoee 
who have already by a iie deceived them, are to be tao^ 
that men muet not reven^ themselves, nor m&ke np fra 
one evil by another." .... 

There is much more in the Catechism to the ssme effect, 
and it b of nniversal obligation ; whereas the decision of 
a particuJar author in morals need not be accepted by 
any one. 

To one other authority I appeal on this subject, whicb 
oommands from me attention of a spedal ktnd, for it 
is the teaching of a Father. It will serve to bring my 
work to a concluaion. 

" St Philip," says the Roman Oratorian who wrote his 
Life, " bad a particular dislike of atTectation both in him- 
self and others, in speaking, in dressing, or in any thing 
else. 

" He avoided all ceremony which savoured of WOTldly 
compliment, and always showed himself a great stickler 
for Christian simpbcity in every thing ; so Uiat, when he 
had to deal with men of worldly prudence. he did not very 
readily accommodate himself to them. 

" And he avoided, as much as possihle, having any thing 
to do with tuo-faced persfms, who did not go simply and 
straightforwardly to work in their transactions. 

" As for liars, ke cotUd not emlure tJiem, and he wafl 
continwally remivHing his spiritual children, to avoid 
them as they would a pestilence." 

These are the prineiples on which I faave acted before I 
wa» a Catholic; these are the principles which, I tnist, 
will be my stay and guidance to the end. 
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I have cloaed this history of inyself witJi St. Philip's 
name upon St. Philips feast-day ; and, faaving doue so, to 
■whom can I more auitably otter it, aa a memorial of attec- 
tion and gratitude, thau to St Philip's sonB, my deareat 
brothera oi' this Houee, the Priests of the Birmingham 
Oratory, Ambrose St. John, Henry Ahhtin Mills, 
Henry Bittleston, EnwAHD Caswall. William Paine 
Neville, and Henry Ignatiuh Dodley E.yder? who 
have been ao faithful to me ; who have beeu so senaitive 
of my needs ; who have been ao indulgent to my failings ; 
who have earried me through so many trials ; who have 
grudged no saerifice, if I asked for it; who have been 
80 cheerful under discouragements of my causing; who 
have done so many good works, and let mo have the 
ci-edit of them ;— with whom I have lived bo long, with 
whom I hope to die. 

An I to you especiaily, dear Ahbrose St. John ; whom 
God gave me, when He took every one else away ; who 
are the link between my oid life and my new; who have 
now Eor twenty-oue years been ao devoted to me, so patient, 
Ho zealous, so tender; who have let me lean sohard upon 
you ; who have watched me so narrowly ; who have never 
thought of yourself, if I was in questiou. 

And in you I gather up and bear in memory those 
familiar affectionate eompanious and counsetlora, who in 
Oxford were given to me, oiie after another, to be my 
daily solace and relief ; and all those others, of great name 
and high example, who were ray thorough friends, and 
ehowed rae true attacfament in times long past ; and also 
those many younger men, whether I knew them or not, 
who have never been disloyal to me by word or deed ; and 
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of all these, thus various in their relations to me, those 
more especially who have since joined the Catholic 
Church. 

And I eamestly pray for this whole company, with a 
hope against hope, that all of us, who once were so united, 
and 80 happy in our union, may even now be brought at 
length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold 
and imder One Shepherd 

May 26, 1864. 
In Festo Corp. Christ. 
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NOTE A. ON PAGE 14. 



LIBERALISM. 



I HAVE beeu asked to explain more fully what it is I mean 
by " Liberalism," becausemerely to ca!l it the Anti-dogmatic 
Principle ia to tell very little about it. An explanation ia 
the more necessary, because such good Catholics and dis- 
tinguished writers as Count Montalembert and Father 
Lacordaire use the word in a favourable senae, and claim 
to be Liberals themselves. " The only aingularity," sayB 
the former of the two in deacribing his friend, "was hia 
Liberaham. By a phenomenou, at that time unheard of, 
this eonvert, this seminariat, this coufessor of nuns, was 
just as stubborn a liberal, as in the daya when he was a 
student and a barrister." — Life (transl.), p. 19, 

I do not believe that it is poaeible for me to ditfer iu 
any important matter from two men whom I so highly 
admire. In their general line of thought and conduct I 
enthusiastically concur, and conaider them to be before 
their age. And it would be strange indeed if I did not 
read with a apecial intereat, in M. de Montalemberfs 
beautiful volume, of the unselfiah aima, the thwarted pro- 
jecta, the unrequited toils, the grand and tender i-e.signa- 
tion of Lacordaire. If I heaitate to adopt their language 
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about LiberaliBm, I inipute the necessity of auch hesitation 
to soQie flirterences betweeii us in the use oF wortls or 
in the circumstancea of country ; aufi thus I reconcile 
myself to remaining faithful to my ovm eonception of it, 
though I cannot have their voicea to give force to miue. 
Speaking then in my own way, I proceed to explaiu what 
I meant aa a Protestant by Liberaliam, and to do so in 
connexion with the circumstaDces under which that sya- 
tem of opinion came before rae at Oxford 

If I might presume to contrast Lacordaire and myself, 
I should say, that we had becn both of us inconsistent ; — 
he, a Catholic, in calling himself a Liberal ; I, a Proteatant, 
in being au Anti-liberal ; and moreover, that the cause of 
this inconsistency had been in both cases one and the 
same. That ia. we were both of u.s such good conserva- 
tives, as to take up with what we happened to find eatab- 
lished in our respective countriee, at the time when we 
came into active life. Toryiam was the creed of Oxford; 
he inherited, and made the best of, the French Revolution. 

When, in the beginning of- the present century, not 
very long before my own time, after many years of moral 
and intellectual declension, the University of Oxford woke 
up to a sense of its duties, and began to reform itself, the 
first inatrumeuts of thia change, to whose zeal and courage 
we all owe so mueh, were naturally thrown together for 
mutual support, against the numeroua obstaclea which lay 
in their path, and soon stood out in relief from the body 
of residents, who, though many of them men of talent 
themselves, cared little for the object wliich the othera 
had at heart These Reformers, as they may be called, 
were for aome years members of scarcely more than tliree 
or four Colleges ; and their own CoUeges, as being under 
their direct influence, of courae had the benefit of those 
atricter views of discipline and teaching, which they them- 
were urging on the University. They had, in no 
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long time, enough of real progress in tlieir several spheres 
of exertion, and euough of reputation out of doorK, to war- 
rant them in conaidering themaelves the elite of the plaee ; 
and it is not wonderful if they were in conaequenoe led to 
iook down upon the majority of CoUeges, which had not 
kept pace with the reform, or which had been hostile to it. 
And, whea those rivalries of one man with another arose, 
whether peraonal or collegiate, which befall literary and 
Bcientific societies, such disturbances did but tend to 
raise in their eyes the value whicli they had already set 
upon academical distinetion, and increaae their zeal in 
purauing it. Thus waa formed au iutellectual eii'cle or 
dass in the Univeraity, — men, who felt they had a career 
before them, as aoon aa the pupils, whom they were form- 
ing, came into public hfe ; men, whom 'non-residents, 
whether country parsous or preachera of the Low Church, 
on coming up from time to time to the old place, would 
look at, partly with admiration, partly with suspieion, as 
being an honour indeed to OxEord, but withal exposed to 
the temptation of ambitious views, and to the spiritual evils 
signified iii what is called the " pride of reason." 

Nor was tbia imputation altogether unjuat ; for, as they 
were following out the proper idea of a University, of 
courae they suffereJ more or less from the moral malady 
ineident to such a putauit. The very object of sueh great 
institutions lies in the cultivation of the mind and the 
apread of knowledge : if thia object, aa all human ohjects, 
has its dangers at all times, mueh more would these exist 
in the eaae of men, who were eugaged in a work of re- 
formation, and had the opportunity of measuring them- 
selves, not only with those who were their equais in 
intelleet, but with the many, who were below them. In 
this select circie or elass of men, in various Colleges, the 
direct instrumeuts and the choice fruit of real Univeraity 
Reform, we see the rudiments of the Liberal party. 



Whenever men are able to act at ail, there is fche ohanee 
of extreme and intemperate action ; aud therefore, wben 
there is exercise of mind, there ia the chanee of wayward 
or miataken exerci9& Liberty of thonght is in itself a 
good ; but it gives an opcning to false liberty. Now by 
Liberalism I mean false hberty of thonght, or the exercise 
of thought upon matters, in whieh, from the constituticm 
of the human mind, thought canuot be bronght to any 
succeasful ifjsue, and therefore is out of place. Among 
such matters are lirst principles of whatever kiud ; and of 
theae the most sacred aud momentous are especiaUy to be 
reckoued the trutha of Revelation. Liherahsm then is the 
mistake of subjecting to human judgment those revealed 
doctrines which are in their nature beyoud and inde- 
pendeut of it, aud of claiming to determine on intrinsic 
grounds the truth aud value of propositions which rest for 
their reception simply on the exterual authority of the 
Divine Word. 

Now eertaiuly the party of whom I have beeu apeaking, 
takeu aa a whole, were of a character of mind out of which 
Liberaliam might easily grow up, as in fact it did; cer- 
tainly they breathed around au iufluisncB which made men 
of rehgious seriousness shrink into themselvea. But, while 
I say as much aa this, I have no intention whatever of 
implyiug that the talent of the University, in the years 
before and after 1820, was hberal in ita theology, in the 
seuse in whieh the bulk of the educated clasaes through 
the country are liberal now. I would not for the world 
be auppoBed to detract from the Chnatrian earneatness, and 
the activity in religious works, above the average of men, 
of many of the persona in queation. They would have 
protested against their being suppoaed to place reason 
bef ore faith, or knowledge bef ore devotion ; yet I do con- 
aider that they unconacioualy eueouraged and sueceBsfully 
introduced into Oxford a Ucence of opinion whieh went far 
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beyond them. Iii tlieir day they did little more than take 
credit to themselves for enlightened views, largencss of 
mind, liherality of sentiment, without drawing the line 
between what was just and what waa inadmissible in 
speenlation, and withont seeing the tendency o£ their own 
principles ; and engrossing, as they did, the mental energy 
of the Univeraity, they met for a time with no eifeetual 
hindrance to the spread of their influence, except (what 
indeed at the moment was moat effeetnal, but not of an 
intellectual character) the thorongh-going Toryism and 
traditionary Cburch-of-England-ism of the great body of 
the CollegOH and Convoeation. 

Now and tlien a man of note appearisd in the Pulpit 
or Lecture Rooms of the University, who waa a worthy 
representative of the more religious and devout Anglicans 
These belonged chiefly to tbe High-Church party ; for the 
party called Evangebcal never has been able to breathe 
freely in tbe atmoaphere of Oxford, and at no time has 
been eonspicuouB, as a party, for talent or leaming. But 
of the old High Churcbmen severa! exerted sorae sort of 
Anti-Uberal influence in the place, at least from time to 
time, and that influence of an intellectual nature. Among 
these espeeially may be mentioned Mr. Jobn Miller, of 
Woreester Collegc. who preached tbe Bampton Lectiire 
in the year 1817. But, as far as I know, he who tumed 
the tide, and brought the talent of the University round 
to the side of tbe old tbeoiogy, and against what was 
familiarly called " march-of-mind," was Mr. Keble. In 
and from Keble the mental activity of Oxford took that 
contrary direction wbich issued in what was called Trac- 
tarianism. 

Keble was young in years, when he became a University 
celebrity, and younger in mind. He had the purity and 
simpHcity of a chiid. He had few Bympathiea with the in- 
telleetual party, who sincerely welcomed him aa a brilliant 
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specimen of young Oxford. He inHtinctively shut up be- 
fore literary diaplay, and pomp and donnishneas of maii- 
ner, faults which alwayn will beset academical notabilities. 
He did not reapond to their advances. His collision with 
them (if it may be so called) was thus described by Hurrell 
Froude in his own way. " Poor Keble ' " he iised gravely 
to aay, " he was asked to joiii the aristocracy of talent, but 
he soon found his level." He went into the eountry, but 
his instance aerves to prove that men need not, in the 
event, lose that iniluence which ia rightly theirs, because 
they happen to be thwarted in the use of the channela 
natural and pruper to ita exercise. He did not lose his 
place in the minds of men because he was out of their 
Bjght. 

Eeble was a man who guided himself and formed his 
judgments, not by processes of reason, by inquiry or hy 
argument, but, to use the word in a broad senBe, by 
authority. Conscience is an authority ; the Bible is an 
authority ; sueh is the Church ; auch is Antiquity ; auch 
are tlie words of the wise; such arc hereditary iessons; 
such are ethical truths ; such are historical memories, such 
are legal saws and state maxims : sueh are proverbs ; sucli 
are sentiments, presages, and preposHesaions. It aeemed to 
me as if he ever felt happier, when he could speak or act 
under some such primary or esteriial sanction : and couid 
use argument mainly as a means of recommending or ex- 
plaining what had clairas on hie reception prior to proof. 
He even felt a tenderness, I think, in apite of Bacon, for 
the Idols of the Tribe and the Deu, of the Market and 
the Theatre. What he hated instinetively was heresy, 
insubordination, resistance to things established, claims oE 
independeace, disloyalty, iunovation, a critical, censorious 
spirit. And such was the main principle of the school 
which in the course of years was formed around him ; uor 
ie it easy to set limits to its influence in it» day ; for multi- 
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tudes of men, who did not profesH ite teaching, or accept 
its peculiar doctrines, were willing nevertheleas, or found 
it to their purpose, to act in coiupany with it. 

ludeed for a time it was practically the champion and 
advocate of the political doctrines of the great clerical iii- 
terest through the country, who found in Mr. Keble and his 
friends an intellectual, aa well ae moml support to their 
cause, which they looked for iu vain elsewhere. His weak 
point, in their eyes, was his eonsistency; for he carried 
his love of authority and old times so far, as to be more 
than geiitle towards the Catholic Religion, with which 
the Toryism of Oxford and of the Church of England had 
no sympathy. Accordingly, if my memory be correet, he 
never could get himself to throw his heart into the oppo- 
sition made to Catholic Emancipation, strongly as he re- 
volted from the politica and the instmments by means of 
which that Emandpation was won. I fancy he would 
have had no diificulty in accepting Dr. Johnaon's saying 
about " the first Whig ; " and it grieved and otfended him 
that the " Via prima salutis " should be opened to the 
Catholic body from the Whig quarter. In spite of his 
reverence for the Old Religion, I conceive that on the 
whole he would ratlier have kept its professors beyond the 
jiale ot' the Constitution with the Tories, than admit them 
on the principles of the Whige. Moreover, if thc Revolu- 
tioD of 1688 waM too lax in principle for him and his 
frieuds, much less, as is very plain, could they endure to 
subsciibe to the revolutionary doetrines of 1776 and 1789, 
which they felt to be absolutely and entiroly out of keep- 
ing with theological truth. 

The old Tory or CoDservative party in Oxford had in it 
no principle or power of development, and that from its 
very nature and constitution : it was otherwise with the 
Liberals. They 1'epresented a new idea, which was but 
gradually learning to reeognize itflelf, to ascertain ite 
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charact«mtics and esternal relationB, and to exert an 
influeiice upoii the University. Thti party grew, all the 
time that I was in Oxfnrd, nveii in niunbers, certainly in 
breadtii an<i iletintteness of doctrine. aii<l in power. And, 
what was a far higher consideratioD, by the accession of 
Dr. Aniolds pupilti. it was invested with an elevation of 
charactei' which clainied tiie respeet even of its opponrata. 
On the otlier hand. iii pniptjrtioti as it became more earn- 
est and lesa self-applaudiii^, it became more free-Hpoken; 
and lueiiibers of it ini}rht lie found wlio, fi-oiii the mere 
circunistance of remaininjj firm to their original profea- 
Hions, wnuld iu the jndgment of the world, as to their 
pnblic actB, seem to have left it for the CotiseTvative canip. 
Thus, neither in its component part« iior in its poliey, waa 
it the same in 1832, 1836, and 1841, as it waa in 1845, 

Theae last remarks wiJl serve to throw light upon a 
uiatter personal to tnyself, which I have introduced into 
my Narrative, and to which my atteiitiou has been point- 
tidly called, now that my Volnme is comiiig to a second 
edition. 

It has been strougly urged upon iiie to re-eoDsider the 
following passagoH which occur in it : " The men who had 
driven me froin Oxford were distitietly the Liberala, it was 
they who had upened the attack upon Tract 90," p. 203, 
and " I found no fault with the Liberais ; they had beaten 
me in a fair field," p. 214. 

I ara very iinwilling to Beeiii ungracioua, or to cause pain 
iu auy quarter; atiU I am sorry to say I cannot niodify these 
statements. It is sut^Iy a inatter of liistorical fact that I 
left Oxford upon the UniverHity proceedings of 1841 ; and 
in those proceedings, whether we look to the Hf»d8 of 
Houses or the residetit Masters, the lcaders, if inteUect 
and iiiHuence maky men nueb, weremembcrsof tlieLiberal 
party. Those whci did not lead, coueurred or acquiesced 
iu them, — I maj- say, felt a satisfaotion. I do not recollect 
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aiiy Liberal who was on my aide oii that occasion. Ex- 
ctiptiiig tlie Liberal, no other party, aa a party, acted 
agaiiist m«. I am not complaiiiing of them ; I deaerved 
nobhing elae at their hands. They could not undo in 1845, 
even had they wished it, (and there ia no proof tltey did,) 
vrhat they ha<l done in 1841. In 1845, when I had ah^ady 
given ap the contest for four yearn, and my part in it had 
pasaed into the hands of othera, then aome of thoso. who 
were prominent against me iii 1841, feeling (wliat they 
had iiot felt iu 1841) the danger of drivlng a ntimber of 
my followers to Bome, and Joined by younger friends who 
had oome into Univeraity importance sinee 1841 and felt 
kindiy towards me, adopted a cooi-ae more consistent with 
their principles, and proceeded to shield froui the zeal of 
the Heb<lomadal Board, not me, but, profesHedly, all parties 
through the eountry,— Tractarians, Evaugelieals, Liberals 
in general, — who had to suhscribe to the Anglican formu- 
lariea, on the ground that those formularieB, rigidly taken, 
were, on some point or other, a difficulty to all parties 
alike. 

However, besides the historical fact, I can bear witneiss 
to my own feeling at the time, and my feeling was this : — 
that those who in 1841 had considered it to be a duty to 
act against me, had then done their worst. What was it 
to me what they were now doing in opposition to the New 
Test proposed hy the Hebdomadal Board ? 1 oweil them 
no thanks for their trouble. I took uo interest at ali, in 
FebiTiary, 1845, in the proceedings of the Heada of HouseH 
and of the Convocation. I felt myself deail as reganled 
my i-olations to the Anglican Churah. My leaving it was 
all hut a matter of time. I believe I did not even thank 
iiiy real friends, the two Froetors, who in Convocation 
stopped by theu- Veto the condemnation of Tract 90 ; nor 
did I makeanyacknowledgraent to Mr. Rogera.norto Mr. 
Jamea Mozley, nor, as 1 think, to Mr. Hunsey, for their_ 
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pamphleto on my behalf. My frame of mind is best de- 
scribed by ihe sentiment of the paasage in H<MMe, wfaidi 
at the time I was fond of quoting, as expreasuig my view 
of the relation that exLHte<l between the Vioe-ChanceUor 
and myself. 

•* Penthen. 
Kector Thebarunj, qnid me pierferre patiqae 
Iiidigxjnm oofai^ ? " " Adimani boDa." " Nempe peniK, rem. 
IxtOK. ar^eiitniij ; t(tll&R lioet." " In mBaioifi et 
Coujpedibus, r«vo te pnb cnstode tPDeba" irfr. tkr 39 Aiiiri^t.\ 
• JpK^ JJfu», itimHl aiquf vitlam, me uAvri.'' Opinor, 
Hor- sentit : Moriar. Mort uUtfna Hnea rerum esi. 

I ooiiclude thls iiotice of Laberalism in OxfcMxl, and the 
party which was aritagonistic to it, with scHne propoaitioas 
in detail, which, as a memljer of the latter, and together 
with the High Church, I eamestly denocmoed and abjured 
\y 1. Noreligious t^netisimportant^milessreasOTshowsit \ 

to lie so. 

Thereforp, e.g. the doctrine of the Athaiia.<nAn Creed is not to be 
infiisted on, unless it tend^i to convert the sonl ; and the doctrine of 
the Atonement is to )>e insisted on. if it does convert the aonl, 

!/ 2. Xo one can believe what he does not understand. 

Therefore, c.g. there are no mysteries in tme religion. 

3. Xo theological doctrine is any thing more than an 
opiuion which happens to be held by bodies of men. 

Therefore, e.g. no creed, as snch, is neoesjwiry for 5«a]vation. 

4. It is dishonest in a man to make an act of faith in 
\, what he has not had brought home to him by actual proof. 

Therefore, e.g. the mass of men onght not absolntely to believe in 
the divine authority of the Kible. 

5. It is immoral in a man to believe more thau he can 
spontaneously receive as being congenial to his moral and 
mental nature. 

Therefore, e.g. a given individual is not bound to believe in etemal 
punishment. 
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6. No revealed doctriiiea or precepts may reasonably 
atiiuid in the way of aoientific eonclusions. 

TherBfore, e.tj. PoUtioal Bcoiiomy may roverae our Lorii'8 decUri- 
tions B,bout povert3' HDd ricbes. or t, syatem of Ethica msy teaoh that 
the highest canditiap af body i<i ordiniirilv eusential to tbe higheat 
sCate ot miud. 

7. Christianity is necessarily modified by the growth of 
civilization, and the esigencies of times. 

Thereroie, e.g. the C)Ltholic tivieethood, though neneaaary iu the 



8. There is a systwn ot' religion more simply true than 
Christianity as it has ever beeu reeeived. 

'rherefure, e.g. we may ttdvaiico that ChriBti»uity ia the ■■ oom ot 
wheat " ffhich haa beeu dead for 1800 years. bat at length will bear 
truit; anil that MahometaiiiAui in Ihe maniy religioit, aod existiug 
Chrifltianity the womaniah. 

9. There is a right of Private Judgment : that is, there 
is no existiug authority on earth competent fco interfere 
vith the liberty of individuals in reasoning and judging 
for themselvea about the Bible and ita eontents, as they 
severally please. 

Therefore. e.g. religioui' pfitalilishmputn reqniring flnbaoription are 



10. There are rights of conseience such, that every one 
may lawfully advance a claim to profeas and teach what is 
false and wrong in matters, rehgious, social, and moral, 
provided that to hts private coriscience it seems absolutely 
troe and right. 
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a right to preach and practiseforui- 



11. There is nu ^uch thing as a national or state con- 
scienca 



c. 



12. The civil power has uo positive dnty, in a normal 
8tate of things. to inaintain religious truth. 

Therefore, u.g. bUsphftny nini sibbsib-brvakinR are nol righllj 
I pDDishablo by Ikw. 

I 13. Utility and expedienee arL^ the mea.surc of political 
duty. 

Therefom. e. g. no pDnishnieut may be enacted, on tbe gronnd tbMt 
God commuidB il : e.g. oii ttae text, " Wlioso sheddeth inan's blood, 
bf miin shBU his btaod bt^ shi^." 

14. The Civil Power may liiapoae of Chureh property 
without sacrilege. 

Therefore, e.g. Henr>- VIII. Goniniitted no siii in hia RpoliaUoiis. 

15. The Civil Power has the right of ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction aiid administratioii. 

Theretore, e.g. Piirtiainent tn»y impnai' articleg of faith on the 
Choroh or Bnppresa DioppseB. 

16. It is lawful to riae in arms against legitimate 
princea 

Therefore. e. g. the Furitana in the ITth century, uid the Freooh in 
the IBth, were juBtifiable in their Hebellion and HeToIution reapeo' 

17. The people are the legitimate source oF power. 

Theretore, e.g. Universal Suftrage ia amoog the natur»] righta of 

18. Virtue is the child of knowledge, and vice of ignor- 
auce. 

Thenifore, e.g. education, poriodical literatura. railroad travelllng, 
ventiiatiou, draiiiftge, aiid the arta of life, when fnlly oarried out, 
serve to malie a populatiou Diural and happy. 

All of these propoaitions, and many otliera too, were 
familiar to me thirty years ago, as in the number of the 
teneta of Liberaliam, and, while I gave into noue of them 
except No. 12, and perhapa No. 11, and partly No. 1. 
before I began to publish, ao afterwarda I wrote againat 
most of them io some part or other of my Anglican works. 

If it ia neceaaary to refer to a work, not simply my own, 
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but of tlie Tractiirian achool, which contttina a nimilarpro- 
test, I ahould nanie the Lyra Apostolica. Thia volume. 
whieh by aecident has been left unnotieed, exeept incideii- 
tally, in my Narrative, was collected togethei" from the 
pages of the Britixh Magazine. in wiiich its contents 
originally appeared, and publiahed in a separate form, im- 
mediately after Hurrell Froude's deatli in 1836. Its 
signatures, a, ^, j, B, e, f, denote respectively as authors, 
Mr. Bowden, Mr. Hurrell Froude, Mr. Keble, Mr. Newmau, 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce, and Mr. Isaac Williama. 

There ia one poem on " Liberalism," beginning " Ye can- 
not halve the Gospel of God'8 grace ; " which bears out the 
account of Liberalism as above giveu ; and aiiother npon 
" the Age to come," detining from its owii point of view 
the position aud prospects of Liberalisni. 

I need hardly say that the above Note is mainly his- 
torical. How far the Liberal party of 1830-40 really 
held the above eighteen Theaes, whicli I attributed to them, 
and how far and in what seuse I should oppoau thoae 
Theses now, could scarcely be explained without a aeparate 
Diasertation. 






NOTE B. ON PAGE 23. ] 

ECCLESUSTltJAL MlRACLEa 



The writer, who gave occaaion tor the foregoiug Narra- 
tive, waa very severe vrith me for what I had said about 
MiracluH in the Preface to the Life of St. Walbiirga. I 
observe therefore as follows:— 

Cathohca believe that miracIeM happeii iii any age of 
the Chiircli, though iiot for the same purposes, in the same 
iiumber, or witli the same evidence, as in Apostolic times. 
The ApoBtles wrought them in evidence of their divine 
miseion ; and with tliia objeet they liave been Kometimes 
wrought by EvangelistH of countiiea ainee, as even Pro- 
teatantB allow. Hence we hear of them in the hietory of 
St. Gregory in Pontua, and St. Martin iii Oaul ; and in 
their caae, aa in that of the Apostles, they were both 
numerous and elear. As they are granted to Evangelists, 
so are they granted, though in lesa meaaure and evidence, 
to other holy men : and aa holy men are not found equally 
at all timea auJ in all places, thei-efore miracles are in 
sorae placea and times more than in others. And since, 
generally, they are granted to faith and prayer, therefore 
iu a country in whieh faith and prayer abound, they will 
be more likely to occur, thau where and when faith and 
prayer are not ; so that their oceujTence ia iiTegular. And 
further, aa faith and prayer obtain miraclea, ao atill more 
commonly do they gain from above the ordinary interven- 
tions of Providence ; and, as it is often very difficult to 
diatinguish between a pravidence and a miracle, and there 
will be more providences than miraeles, hence it will 
happen that many occurrencea will be called miraculooe. 
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whicli, atrictly speaking, are not such, thst is. iiot more 
than provideiitial mercieB, or wliat are sometimea calleil 
" t/razie " or " favourH." 

Persoiis, who believe atl tliis, iii accordance with Cathu- 
lic teachtng, as I did and do, they, oii the report of a 
miracle, will of neceesity, the necesaity of ffood logic, be 
led to say, tirst, " It may be," and seconrlly, " But T must 
have ffood fvidenee in order tu beheve it."' 

1. It ■niay be, because miracles take place in all ayes; 
it muat beelearly pr(i»iB(/, because perhapsaftei-all it maybt? 
only a provideritial mercy, or an exaggeration, or a mistake. 
or an imposture. Well, this is preciaely wliat I had said, 
which the writer, wlio has giveii occasiou to this Volume, 
conaidered so irrational. I liad said, as lie quotes nie, " Iii 
this day, aiid uuder our preseut cireumstances, we cau only 
reply, that there is no reason why they should not bo." 
Surely this is good logic, pnroided that miraeles do occur 
in all ages ; and so again I am Logical in saying, " There \h 
nothing, primh facie, iii the miraculous accounta in ques- 
tion, to repel a properly taught or religionsly disposed 
mind." What is the matter with this atatement ? My 
assailant doee not pretend to say w/uit the raatter is, and 
he cannot; bnt he expreases a rude, unmeaning astoniah- 
ment. Accordingly, in the passage which lie quotes, 1 
observe, " Miraclea are the Idnd of facts proper to eccle- 
siastical hiwtory, juat as iiistances o£ aagacity or daring, 
personai prowess, ov crirae, are the faets proper to aecular 
history." What is the hami of this i 

2. But, though a miracle be conceivable, it has to be 
proved. What has to be proved* (1) That the eveut 
occurred as stated, and is not a false report or an es- 
aggeration. (2) That it is clearly miraculous, and not ii 
mere providence or answer to prayer within the order of 
nature. What is the fault of saying this ''. The inquirj- 
is parallel to that which is made about .«ome extraorflinary 





^^^V fact in secutar history. SuppoBtii;^ T liear th.it. Kin^ 

^^H Charles II. <lieil a Oatholic, I aiii led to siiy : It mai/ lie, 

^^H but what is your proof .' 

F In my Easaij on Mivncles of the year 1826, 1 prapoaed 

three qnestions about a profeHBed miraciilous occurrence : 
1. is it anteoedently prohable? 2. ia it in it« natw. 

' certainly mii-acuJous ? 3. has it suffieient evidence t To 

these three hoads I had regani in iny ElsHay of 1842 ; and 
under them I 8tiU wiah to conduct tlie ini|uiry into the 
miracleR of Eccle.siastical Hiatory. 

So much for general prineiples ; as to St. Walburga, 
though I have no intention at all of denying that nu- 
inerouH miracleH have been wrought by her intei-cesaion, 
atill, neitlicr the Author oE her Life, nor I, the Editor, 
felt that wc had grimiids for binding oursclves to the 
belief of eertain alle^red miracles m particular. I niade, 
however, one exception ; it waa the medicinal oil whicli 
fiows from her reliea. Now as to the verimvtilitude, the 
m.iTaculousnes8, and the faet, of this medicinal oil 

1. The verisimilitude. It is plain there is nothing ex- 
travagant in this report of her relics having a supematural 
virtue ; and for this reason, because there are such in- 
stances in Scripture, and Scripture cannot be extravagant. 
For inatanee, a man was restored to life by touching the 
relics of the Prophet Eliseus. The saered text runs thus : 
— " Aiid Eliaha died, and they buried him. Aud the bands 
of the Moabites invailed tlie land at the coming in of the 
year. And it came to paSB, aa they were burying a man, 
that, behold, they spittd a band of men ; and they cast the 
mau intu the sepulchre uf Elisha. Aiid, when the man was 
let down, and toii,ehe,d the bones ofElisha, he revived, and 
stood upon his feet" Again, in the case of an inanimate 
substance, which had touched a living Saint : " And God 
HTou^ht epeeitd miracles by the hands oi' Pmd: su that 
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fromhis iorff/wei^e brought unto ihesickhandkerckiefs or 
aprons,a,nd th.ediseasea departedfrumthem." Anii again 
in the case of n pool : " An Atbyet weiit down ab a certain 
seaaon into thp pool, and troubled the water ; whosnevei- 
then fii-«t, after th»> troubling of the water. stepped iii, 
was ma<Ii'. whoh: of wkatsoever diseiiee he had." 2 Kiugs 
[4 Kings] siii. 20, 21. Acts xix. 11, 12. John v. 4. 
Therefore tliere iu nothiiig extriivofiant iu thu characir-r of 
the miracle. 

2, Next, tho matlf.v nffaH: — j^ thore an oil Howing 
fi-oni St. Walburgas tomb, which is medicinal ! To thiN 
i[uestion I eonfinud myself in iny Preface. Of the ac- 
counts of medieva! iniracleH, I said that there was iio extra- 
vaija/nce iu their ijeneral charaeter, but I eould not aBiriii 
that there waa always evidence for them, I could not 
simply aeeept them asfacts, but I could not reject them in 
their natii/ri' ;■ — ^they miijht be true, for they were not im- 
poasible ; but they were not proveil to be true, because 
there wan not trustworthy teatimony. However, aa to St. 
Walburga, I repuat, I made inie exception, the fact of the 
medicinal oil, since for that miracle there was distinct an<l 
successive testimony. And theu I went on to give a ehain 
of witnesseB. It wa-s my duty to state what those wit- 
nesses said in their very wonls ; so I gave the testimonies 
iu full, tracing thera frora the Saints death. I said, " She 
is one of the principal Saintw ol' her age aud couutry." 
Theu I ([uoted Basnagt-, a Protestant, who Hays, "Six 
writerN are extant, who have employed themnelves in 
relating the Jeeds or miracles of Walburga." Then I 
said that her " renown was not the mere natural ;irowtk of 
ages, but begin.s with the very ceutury of the Sainfs 
death." Then I ol)served that ouly two iniracles seem to 
have been " dintinctly reportetl of her as occurritig in her 
lifetime; and they were handed down appareutly by tra- 
dition." Also, that auch miraclea are saicl to have cora- 
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tnenced «boul i.a 777, Th«n 1 spoke of tbe 

im having tcfltimony to >t in S93. in 1306, afber 

1615, SDct in 1620. AI>k>. 1 i^id that Mabiikn 

to have believed some of her mindes : and that tbe carBest 

wttnem had ^t into troable with his Bii^pL And so I 

I«>ft the niatter, a» a «(aestioQ to be deeid«d by evideoee, 

tiot d«cidin;r any thint; myself. 

What waiH the harm of all this / bnt my Critie mnd- 
dled it tc^ther in a moet eztraordioary manner, and 
I am far froin HUre that he knew himflelf the detinite eate- 
gorical charge which he intended it to convey against me. 
One of hia reinarks in, " What ha» becorae of the holy oil 
for the last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say," pi 25. 
Of coiinte I (lid not, because 1 did not know : I ^ve the 
evidence a» 1 found it ; he a.suumes that I had a point to 
prove, and then aakB why I did not mske the evidence 
largcr than it wan, 

1 can tell him more about it now : the oil still Hows ; I 
have had nome of it in my poasession ; it is medicinal still. 
Thin leade to the third head. 

li. Hh mvrac.u,liiiia)i6a». On this point, nince I have been 
in the Oatholic Ohurch, I have found there is a ditterence 
of opinion. 8ome personH consider that the oil is the 
nalural produce of the rock.and has ever flowed from it; 
othum, that by a divine gift it flowH froni the relics; and 
other», allowing that it now comes naturally from the 
rock, are disposed to hold that it was iu its orinin mira- 
culou», au wan the virtue of the pool of Bethsaida. 

This point must be settled of course before the virtue of 
the oil ean be ascribed to the aanctity of St. Walburga ; for 
uiyself, I neither have, nor ever have had, the meana of 
Ifoing into the question; but I will take thc opportunity 
fjl' its haviug come before me, to make one or two remarks, 
Mt|)plemental nl' what I have said on othp.r nccaairjne. 
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1. I frankly confeHs tbat the proHent advanee of acience 
tends tn make it probable that varioUH facts take place. 
and have taken place, in tbe order of nature, whieh 
bitberto have been considered by CatholicB aB aimply Buper- 
iiatural. 

2. Tbougb 1 readily make thia admisaion, it must not 
be supposed in eonaequeuce that I am disposed to grant at 
once, tbat eveiy event was uatural in point of fact, wliidi 
iiiight have taken plaee by tlie laws of nature ; for it in 
obvioua, no Catholic ean binil tbe Almigbty to act only in 
one and the same way, or to tbe observance always of His 
own lawH. An event which is poasible in the way of na- 
ture, in certainly possible too to Divine Power witbout 
the sequence of natural cause and effeet at all. A con- 
flagrfttion, to take a parallel, may be the work of an 
incendiary, or the result of a flash of lightning ; nor 
would a jury think it 3afe to find a man guilty of arson, if 
a dangerous thunderstorm waa raging at tbe very time 
when the fii'e broke out. In like manner, upon the hypo- 
thesis that a miraeulous dispensation is in operation, a 
raeovery from diseases to which medieal science is equal, 
niay nevertheless in matter of fact have taken place, not 
by natural means, but by a supematural interposition. 
Tbai tbe Lawgiver alway» act« through His own laws, is 
an ftssumption, of whicli I never sftw pi-oof. In a given 
case, tben, the possibility of assiguing a huinan cause 
for an event does not ipso facto prove that it is not 
miraculous. 

3. So far, however, ia plain.that.till some expe.riinentu,m 
crucia can be found, Bueh as to be decisive against the 
natural cause or the supernataral, an occuri-ence of this 
kind wiU ae little convince an unbeliever tbat tbere has 
been a divine interference in the case, as it will drive tbc 
Catholic to admit that fchere has been no iuterference at 
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P 4. Htill tbere is tbia gaiu accruing to the Catbolic cause 

I from the larger views we now possess of the operation oE 

^^^ natural causes, viz. that our opponeDta will not in future 
^^^L be so reacly as hitherto, to impute fraud and falsehood to 
^^^B oiir prientK and their witne.ssen. nn the groutid of their 
^^V pretending or reporting things that are increi^lible. Our 
' opponents have again and agaiu accused us of false wit- 

ness, on accouiit of stateinents which thej now allow are 
either true, or may have been true. They account indeed 
for the strange fact« very differently froni us ; but still 
they allow that facts tlicy were. It la a great thing to 
have our characters cleared ; and wo may reasonably hope 
that, tlie next time our word is vouched for oecurrences 
which appear to bc miraeuloue, our facts will be investi- 
gated, not our testimony impugned. 

5. Even granting that certain oecurrences, which we 
have hitherto accounted miraculous, have not absolutely a 
claim to be so cousidcred, nevertheless they constitute an 
argument atill in behiilf of Revelation and tbe Church. 
Provii.leneea, or what are called jjrasie, though tbey do not 
nse to the order of miracles, yet, if they occur again and 
again in connexion with the same persons, iostitutionB, or 
doctrines, may supply a curaulative evidence of the fact 
of a aupernatural presence in the quarter in which they 
are found, I have ah-eady alluded to tbis point in my 
Easay on Ecclcsiaatical Miracloa, and I have a particular 
reaaon, a* will preaently be seen, for referring horc to 
what I said in the course of it. 

In tihat Eissay, after bringing its main argument to an 
end, I append to it a review of " tbe evidence for particuiar 
alleged miraclee." " It does not strictly fall witbin the 
scope of the Esaay," I observe, " to pronounce upon the 
truth or faleebood of this or that miraeulous narrative, as 
it occurs iu eccleaiastical history ; but only to furnisb such 
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general eonaifierations, ae may be iiaeful in formitig u 
decision in particular caaea," p. cv. However, I thought 
it right to go farther and " to set down the evidenee for 
and against oertain miractes aa we meet with them," ibid. 
In diacusaing these miracles aeparately, I make the fol- 
lowing remarka, to which I have just been referring. 

After diacusaing the alleged miracle of the Thunderiug 
Legiou, I observe : — " Nor doea it coneem us much to 
answer the objection, that there ia nothing strictiy mira- 
CulouH in auch an occurrence, becauae sudden thunder- 
clouds after drougiit are not unfrequent; for, I would 
answer, Grant me such miraclea ordinarily in the early 
Church, and I will ask uo other ; grant that, upon prayer 
l)enefits are vouchaafed, deliveraneea are effeeted, unhoped- 
for resulta obtained, aicknesBea cured, tempests iaid, pesti- 
leneea put to flight, faminea remedied, judgments inflieted, 
and there will be no need of analyzing the causes, whether 
Bupematural or naturai, to which they are to be referred. 
'ITiey may, or they may not, in this or that case, foUow or 
surpaaa the laws of nature, and tbey may do ao piainly or 
doubtfully, but the common senae of roankind will call 
them miracuious; for by a miraele ia popularly meant 
whatever be ita fomial definition, an event which im- 
pressee upon the mind the immediate preaence of the 
Moral Govemor of the worlA He may aometimea act 
tlirough natiire, sometimes beyond or against it ; but 
those who admit tiie fact of such interferences, will have 
little difficulty in admitting also their strictly miraculous 
eharacter, if the eircumatances of the caae reiiuire it, and 
those whu deny miraeles to the early Church will be 
equally strenuous againat allowing her the grace of auch 
intimate influence (if we may so apeak) upon the courae of 
divine Providence, as is here in ciuestioii, even though it 
be not miraeulous." — p. cxxi. 

And ttgain, speaking of the death of Arius : " But after 
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all, was it a miracle ? for, if not \vc. are tahouring at 
proof of which aothing coinea. The mure immediat 
answer to Uiis question has already been augf^sted severs 
timea. Wlien a Bi.shop with his flock prays night aui 
day against a heretic, and at leugth begs of Qod to talci 
himaway, and when lie in suddenly taken away, almoata 
the moment ol' his triumph, aml that by a death awfuU] 
aignificant, from ite likeness to one recorded in Seripture 
ia it not trijling tu ask whether sucli au occurrence coma 
up to the deiinition of a miracle? The iiueation ia no 
whether it is formally a miracle, but whether it is u 
event, the like of which peraona, wlio deny that mirafila 
continue, will consent that the Chui-ch aliould be consid^ 
ered atill able to perform. If tliey are willing to allon 
to the Church aucli estraordinaiy proteetion, it ia for theQ 
to draw the line to the satisfaction of people in geneia] 
between theae and atrietly miraculous eventa ; if , on thl 
other hand, they deny their occurrence in the times of tti 
Churcb, theu there ia Bufficient reasou for our appealii^ 
here to the bistory of Arius in proof of the atfirmativa 
— p. clxxii. 

These remarks, thus made upou the Thundering Legioj 
and the death of Arius, muat be applied, in consequence o 
investigations niade since the date of ray Essay, to the ap 
parent miracls wrought in favour of the Afiican confesscxi 
in the Vandal perseeution. Their tongues were cut oil 
by the Ariau tyrant, aiid yet they apoke aa before. li 
ray Essay I insisted on this fact aa being atrietly miraca 
loua. Among other remarks (referring to the instanoe 
addueed by Middleton and others in disparagement of th 
miracle, viz. of " a girl bom without a tongue, who ye 
talked aa distinctly and easily, as if she had enjoyed tfa 
fuU benefit of that organ," and of a boy who loat hi| 
tongue at the age of eight or nine, yet retained his apeet^ 
whether perfectly or not,) I said, " Does Middleton 
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to say, tliat, if certain of men losfc their tongues at the 
comtnund of a tyTant for the safcp of tkeir religion, and 

I tixea spoke <ts plahd'!/ hh before, nay if only one pprsan 
18 ao mutilated anil so gifted, it woiikl iiot be a niiracle 1 " 
^p. eex. And I enlarged upon the niinute details of the 

^ fatsb aa repoiied to us by eye-witneBseB and contemporaries. 
" Out of the seven writers addueed, s\s are contemporai-ies : 
three, if not four, are eye-witncases of the miracle. (^ne 
reports from an eye-witness, aiid one testifiea to a fervent 
reeord at the liuriai-place of the sultjeetB of it. All seven 
were living, or had been staying, »t one or other of the 
two places wliich are nientioned as tbeir abode. One is a 
Pope, a second a Cathotic Bishop, a tbird a Bisbop of a 
Hpliiamatictil party, a fouiih an emperor, a fiftii a soldiei', 
a politician, and a auspected infidel, a sLtth a state.sraan 
and conrtier, a seventh a rhetorician anJ pbilosopher, 
' He cut out the tongue8 by the lYiots,' sayB Victor, Bishop 
of Vito ; ' I perceived the tonjpies entii'ely gone by the 
TOots,' says j^neas ; ' as low down as the throat,' says 
Pi-oeopius ; ' at the roots,' says Jiwtinian and St. Grejfory ; 
' he spoke like an edueated man, witbont impediment,' 
says Victor of Vito ; ' with ai-ticulateness,' says JEneas ; 
' better than Irefore ; ' ' tbey talked withont any impedi- 
ment,' says Proeopius ; ' Mpeaking witli perfeet voice,' 
says Marcellinus ; ' they spoke perfectly, even to the end,' 
Hays the seeond Vietor ; ' the words were fonned, full, and 
leirfect,' says St Gregory."— p, ccviii. 

[.i However, a few years ago aii Article appoared in Notes 

JiSmd Queries (No. for May 22, 1858), in whieh various 
evidence was adduced to sliow tbat the tongue is not ne- 
cessary for articulate speecli. 

1. Ck)l. Churcliill, in his Lebanon, speaking of the 

I eruelties of Djezzar Paclia, in extracting to the root the 
tongues of aome Emirs, adda, " It is a curious fact, how- 
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, that tlie toiiffiiea ^mw ai,'Hiii smfficiently for tlii' 
purposes oi apeech." 

2. Hir John Malcolm, in his Slftvln'^ ot Perma, apeaks 
of Zab, Khan uf Khisht, who waH eondemned to lonc 
his tongiie. " This mandate," lie says, " was imperfeetly 
executed, and the loss of half thin member deprived him 
of Hpeecli. Being afterwards persuaded that it^ being cut 
close to the root wouki eiiable him to speak so as to be 
understood, lie submitted to tlie operation ; and the effect 
has been, that his voice, though indistinct and thick, ia yet 
intelligible to persons aecustomed to converae with him. 
... I am not an anatomiat, and I eannot therefore give a 
reason, why a maii, who eould not articnlate with half a 
tongue, should speak when he had none at all ; but the 
facts are as stated." 

3. And Sir John McNeill says, " In answer to your 
inquiries about the powere of speech retained by persons 
who have had their totigues cut out, I can state from per- 
Honal observation, that aeveral persons whom I knew in 
Persift, who had been subjeetefl to that punishment, spoke 
so intelligibly aa to be able to transact important business. 
. . . The conviction in Persia is univei-sal, that the power 
of speech is destroyed by merely eutting off tlie tip of tlie 
tongue ; and ia to a useful extent i-estoretl hy cutting ofl' 
another portion as far back as a perpendicular aeetion can 
be made of the portion that is free from attachment at the 
lower Hurface. ... I never had to meet with a person 
who had auffered this punishment, who could not speak ao 
as to be quite intelligible to hia familiar associates," 

I shonld not be hoiieat, if I professed to be simply con- 
verted, by theae testimoniea, to the belief that there was 
nothing mii-aculous in the case of the African confessora. 
It is quite as fair to be sceptical on one side of the question 
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as ontheother ; andif Gibbon isconsidered worthy of praise 
for his stubborn ineredulity in reeeiving the evidence 
for this miracle, I do not see why I am to be blamed, if I 
wish to be quite sure of the full appositeness of the recent 
evidence which is brought to its disadvantage. Questions 
of fact cannot be disproved by analogies or presumptions ; 
the inquiry must be made into the particular case in all 
its parts, as it comes before us. Meanwhile, I fuUy allow 
that the points of evidence brought in disparagement of 
the miracle are prima facie of such cogency, that, till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are prevented from 
appealing to it for controversial purposes. 




NOTE C. ON PAOE 1.53. 

SEBMON ON WISDOM AND INNOCENCE. 

The professetl basin of the chargt' of lying and eqaivoea- 
tion maile against me, aud, ld my perHon, a^inst the 
Catholic clergy, wae, as I have already noticed in tlie 
Pretace, a certain Sermon of miue on Wwdom and Inno- 
cencc. beiag the 20th in a seiieB of " SermouH on HubjectH 
of the Day," written, preached, anil pnbliahed while I was 
an Angliean. Of this Serraon my aecuser Hpoke thus iu 
his Pamphlet : — 

" It iii oociipied entirnly with the atti tude of the world ' to ' ChristiuiB' ftnd 
'the Ctiurch.' By the world appears to he ai^itled, eBpeciolly, the Prole»- 
tftntpnblioof theserBaliuB ; whatDr, Newman meana hy Chriatuiush and tlw 
Churoh.hBhftBnotlettindoubt; forinthe precedingSermonheBttya : 'Bnt 
U Ihe trath mnst he spolten, what are the humble monli luid the holy unii, 
and other regulars, as they are called, hiit ChriatianB after the very patUm 
givenuB in Scriptare, ito,' , . . . Thiu is hiadeilnitiou of CbristiBna. Aud 
intbe Sermon itBelf, he BUfBoiently defiues whathemeannby ' thaChnroh,' 
iu twD notea of Ler charaoter, whioh he Bhallgive iubiis owu worda : ' What, 
tor instauoe. though we grant that Haorameutal confeaBiDU nud the ce1it)aay 
of the olergy da teud to conBolidat« tlie body politic iii the rtilatiou of rulere 
and Bubjecta, or, inotber worda, to aggrandi^e thc pnesthood? forhowoan 
the Chiicch be one body without Hiich relation ? ' "— Pp. ft, B. 

He then proceeded to aiialyze and eomment ou it at 
great lengtli, and to critieizc aeverely the method aud tone 
of my Sermons genei-ally. Amoug other things, he 
said: — 

"What, then,didtheSermon™aHy Why was itpreactied? To inai 
ate that aChnrch which had Bacramental coufeaBion and a celibate oler^ 
tbe only true Churcb ? Or to ineiuuate that the admiring young gantlei 
who listened to him stoad t.o theii' fellow-cDuntrynieu iu the reUtion o( thi 
early Chriatians to theheatheuRomauB? OrthatQnPHn Victoria'sQovBm- 
ijimit waa to the Church of Eugland what Nera'e or DiooieBiau'^ wu loBli; 
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Clmroh of Bome ? It may havii been bo. I know that mea used to suspeot 
Dr. NBwmaQ,— I have been indined to do bd mysBlf. — oi vfriting n whole 
Sermon, iiot for the saliG of the text or of the matter, bnt for the sake of one 
BiDglepasBinghitit — onephiaBe, oDe epithet, oue little barhed Brroiv, whioh, 
tw Hb swept maguiiicently past au tbe streom of his calm eloquonco. seem- 
ing!)' unoonsoiouH ot nll preaeQceB, BavethDsemiseeD, hedelivereduaheeded, 
m with hia gnger-tip, to the very heart of au iiiitiated hearer. uever to be 
withdrawn again. I do not blame him for that. It la one ot the higheet 
triamphs of oratoric power, and raay he emplayed hDQBBtly and fairly by auy 
peraon who hae tlie akill to Ao it honestly and tairly ; but then, Why did he 
entitla hia Sermnn ' Wisdom aud Inuooeuce ' ? 

-What, theu, could I think that Dr. Newraan i.wunt .' I found a 
preacher biddinf; ChriBtianB imitate, to Bomeundofined point. tbe 'artB' ot 
the haaeBt of animalE, aud of men, and of the devilhimself. I found him, by 

manner were Buch ax uaturaUy to briQ^down ou hlm the reputation of being 
a crafty deceiver. 1 found liim^ — horrible to sayit — evBn hinting tbe Bame 
□f one greatBr than St. Paal. 1 fouud liim deuyiug oc expluniug away the 
exiBteuce of tbat Priestoratt, which is a notoriona fact tD every honeat atndent 
of hiBtoFy, aud justifying (aa far as I cau underBtaud bim) that doublB- 
dealing by whicb prelatea, iuthB middle agB, tOD oftBn playedoSaltemately 
the aovereign againat the peoplB, and the people againet tbe sovereign, care- 
less whioh was in tbe right, ao Ioub as their owu power gained by the move. 
I (onnd hiro aotually uaiuK of auch (and, aa I tbaught, of himself aud hia 
party liltewiae) the wocda ' They yield ontwardly ; to asseot inwardly were 
bo betray thB taitb. Yet thBy are called doceitful and double-dealing, he- 
cauBB they do as mnch as thBy cau, and uot more tban they may.' I found 
him tBlling CtriBtiaUB tbat tbBy will atways Beem ' artifiaial,' aud, ' i,V)intiug 
in opennesa aud manlinesa : ' that they will always be ' a mystery ' to the 
world. aad that tbe world wiU always tbiuk tbem roguBs ; and biddiug them 
glory in what the world (i.e. thBrBst ot thBiroountrymBu), diaowu, and say 
with Mawworm, ' I like tu bfi dBspiaBd.' 

"Now, bowwasl to knowthat the proacbBr, who had tbe reputation of 
being tbe most acnte mau of liis gQneration, aod of haviug a apeciaUy 
intimat« acquaiQtaiicc with the weakueasea of the humau beart, was utterly 
blind to the broad meariing aiid the plaiu praotical resnlt of a Sfimion like 
this, delivered before fanatic aud hot-headed young men, who hung upon 
his every word? that he did uot foresee that they would tbiuk that tbey 
obeyed bim by becoming aflected, artiScial, sly, shifty, ready fcr oonoeal- 
mentaandeiiuivocationa?" &c. A-c— Pp. 14— 16. 

My aocuser asked in this passa^ what did the Sermon 
mean, and why was it preached. I wiH here answer 
this questioQ ; and with this view will speak, first of 
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the matter of the Sermon, then of ita eubject, then of its 
circuTiistancfti. 

1. It waa one of thp last six Sermons which I wrot* 
when I wfts an Auglican. It was one of the five SermonB 
I preached in St, Marj-'s between ChriHtmas and Eastflr. 
1843, the year when I gave up my Living. The SIS. of 
the Sermon is Hestroyed; but I believe. and my memorj* 
too beara me out, as far as it goes, tliat the seutence in 
question aboutCelibacyandConfesHion, of whichtbis writer 
wouldmakesoniuchjWfla^iof/ireacA.erfrtta//. TheVoIume, 
in which this Sermon is found, waa published after that I 
had given up St. Mary'8. when I had no call on me to 
restraiu the expression of any thing which I might hoM: 
and I stated an important fact about it in the Advertise- 
ment, in these words : — 

" In prepariiig [thBse SBrnionBjfor publJMtion. afBnneordaandnindintca 
havB in BBverul plaaeE beau added, whiob will be fouud to eipre«a mon t^ 
prieaie or persoiiat opiiiion, Chau it waa expedieut to introdace iato the 
itatTaetion delivercd iu Churcb to a. purochi&l CoDgt-egatiou. Such intre- 
duction, however, aBems unobJBctioiiB,ble in the casB o( compoBitiDnii 
whioh iire detaehed irom the Bacred plttue fl,nd «Brvice to whieh they oncB 
btilongcd, and aubmitted to the reason^ad JudgmBut of the genBrai readcT." 

This Volume of Sermons then cannot be criticized at all 

asijreachmentn ; theyareeasays; ensayaofamanwho.atthe 
timeof pub]ishingthera,waBno(apreacher. Sueh pasaages, 
aa that in question, are just the very ones which I added 
«./«mmypublishingthem^and.aslalwayswasonmyguard 
in thepulpitagainstsayinganytbingwhichlookedtowardB 
Rome, I shall believe that I did not preach the obnoxious 
sentence till some one is found to testify that he heardit 
At the same time I cannot conceivewhy the mention of 
Sucramental Gonfe8sion,or of Clerical Celibacy, had I made 
it, was ineonaistent with the position of an Anglican 
Clergyman. For Sacramental Confession and Absolution 
actually form a portion of the Angliean Viaitation of the 
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Sick ; and though the 32nd Article says that "Bifihops, 
priests, and deacons, are not commanded by God'B law 
either to vow the atatu of single life or to abstaiii from 
marriage," and " therefore it iH lawfut for them to marry," 
thia proposition I tiid iiofc dream of denying, iior ia it in- 
conaistent with St. Paul'R doctrine, which I held, that it 
is " !)ood to abide even an he," i,e. in celibacy. 

But I have more to aay on thin point. This writer aays, 
" I know that inen used to auspect Dr. Newmaii,- — I have 
beeninclinedtodosomyaelf, — otwritimj awkole Sermo-n, 
notfor the aake of the text or of ike matter, but f or the sake 
of one simple paMaing hint, — one phrase, one epithet." 
Now ob^erve; ean there be a plainer testimony borne fco 
the practigal charactei' of my Sermons at St. Marys than 
this gratuitouH inainuation ? Many a preacher of Trac- 
tarian doctrine has been accused of not letting hiH 
parishioners alone, and of teasinff fchem with hiR private 
theological notionB. The same report was spread about me 
twenty years ago as this writer spreads now, anil the world 
believed that my Sermons at St. Mary'a were full of red- 
hot Tracfcarianism. Then atrangei-s came fco hear me 
preach, and were aMtonished at their own disappointment. 
I recollect the wife of a ^;reat prelate from a distanee 
coming fco hear me, and then oxpresHing her Hurprise to 
tind that I preached nothiug but a plain humdrum Ser- 
mon. I recollect how, wheu on the Sunday before Com- 
memoration one year, a number of strangere came to hear 
me, and I preached in niy usnal way, residents in Oxford, 
of high position, were loud in their satisfaction that on a 
great occanion, I had made a simple failure, for after all 
there was nothing in the Sermon to hear. WelJ, but they 
were not going to let me oftj for all my common-aense 
view of duty. Aceordingly they got up the charitable 
theory which tbis Writer revives. They said that there 
was a double purpose iii those plain addrcHBes of mine, 
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and that my SermonH were never so artful as when they 
eeenied common-place : that there were aentencea whidi 
redeemedtheirapparentsiinplicityandqmetness. Sothej 
watched during the delivery of a Sermon, which to them 
was too practical to be useful, for the concealed pointof 
it, which they eouM at least imagine, if they could DOt 
diecover. " Men used to auapect Dr. Newman," he says, 
" of writing a wknlc Sermon, not for the sake of the te.d 
or of the TtMtter, but for the sake of one aingle paaaing 
hint, . . . OTUt phrase, one epithet, one little barbed arrow, 
which, as he sv)ept maijnificev.Uy past on the stream nf 
his calm eloquence, necmini/ly unconncious of all presences, 
eave those unseen, he delivered unheeded," &c. To all 
appearance, he says, I was " unconBcioua of all presenees." 
He is not able to deny that the " whole. Sermon " had the 
uppearance of beiag "for the sake of the text and matter ; " 
therefore he suggests that perhaps it wasn't. 

2. And now as to the subject oi' the Sermon. The 
Sennoris of whieh the Volume consists are such as are, 
luore or lens, exccptions to the rulc which I ordinarily 
obaerved, as to the subjects whieh I infcroduced into the 
pulpit of -St. Mary'M. They are not purely ethical or 
doctrinal. They were for the most part caused by circum- 
atances of the day or of the raoment, and they belong to 
various years. (Jne was written in 1832, two in 1836, 
two in 18,S8, ave in 1840, five in 1841, four in 1842, seven 
in 1843. Many of them are engaged on one subject, viz. 
in viewinjj the Church in its relation to the world. By 
the world was raeant, not simply thoae multitudes which 
were not in the Church, but the exiating body of human 
society, whether in the Church or not, whether Catholica, 
ProtestaatB, Greeka, or Mahometans, theista or idolateiB, 
m being ruled by principles, maxims, and instincta of their 
own, that is, of an unregenorate nature, whatevcr their 
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supernatural privileges might be, greater or iess, according 
to theic form of religion. This view of the relation of the 
Church to the world as taken apart from queations of 
ecclesiafitiea) politics, as they may be called, ia often 
brought out in my Sermons. Two occur to me at once ; 
No. 3 of my Plain Serinum, whicli was writteu in 1829, 
and No. 15 of my Third Volume of Parvchial, written in 
1835. On the otherhand.byChurch I meant, — in common 
with all writers connected with the Tract Movement, what- 
(!ver their shades of opiniou, and with the whole body 
of Engliah diviucs, nxcept those of tho Puritan or Evan- 
gelical School, — the wholc of Christendom, Erom the 
Apoatles' time till now, whatever their later divisiona into 
Latin, Greek, and Anglicaa I have explained this view 
of the subject above at pp. 69 — 71 of thia Volume, 
When then I speak, in the particular Seraion before us, 
of the members, or tlie rulers, or the actiou of " the 
Church," I meau neither the Latin, nor the Greek, nor 
the Engliah, takeu by itself, but of the whole Church as 
one body : of Italy as one with England, of thc Saxon or 
Norman au one with the Caroline Church. Thia was 
specialty the oue Church, and the points in which one 
braneh or one period ditfered from another were uot and 
could not be Notes of the Churcli, because Notes ueces- 
sarily helong to the whole of the Chureh every where 
and always. 

Tliis beiug my doctnne an to the relatiou of the Church 
to the vjorld, I laid down in the Sermon three prineiples 
concerning it, and there left the matter. The lirat is, that 
Divine Wisdom had framed for ita action lawa, which mau, 
if left to himself, would have autecedently prouounced to 
be the worst possible for its sueeesa, aud which in all ages 
have been called by the world, as they were in the 
Apostlea' days, " foolishuess ; " tbat mau ever relies on 
pbysical and material force, and on camal inducements, 
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Mahomet with his aword and hia hoiiris, or icdeed 
almoat an that theory of religion, cjilled, Hince the Sermou 
was wntten, "muacular Christiaiiity;" but that nur Lord, 
on the contrary, han subatituted meekneH» for haughtiness, 
paHsivenesH Eor violence, and innocence Eor eraft : and that 
tho event haa showii the high wisdom of sueh an economy, 
for it lia« broiight to light a set of natural laws, unknown 
before, by which the seemingparadox that weaknesn should 
be stronger thaii might, and simpiicity thaii worldly policy, 
is readily explained. 

Secondly, I said tliat men of the world, jndging by tlie 
event, and not recognizing the secret causes of the succeas, 
viz. a highur orJer of natural laws, — natural, though their 
aoiirce aud aetion were 9uperiiatural,(for " the meek inherit 
the earth," by means of a raeekneas wliich comea from 
above,) — theee men, I aay, concluded, that the aucceas 
whieh they witneased inuat arise from aome evil secret 
which the world had not mastered, — by meanw of magie, 
aa they said in the first ages, by cunningaH they say now. 
And accordingly they thought that the humility and iu- 
offensiveneas of Chriatians, or of Churchraeii, was a mere 
pretence and blind to cover the real causea of that succeBS, 
which Chi-istians could oxplain and woukl not ; and that 
they were simply hypocrites. 

Thirdly, I suggeateJ that shrewd eccleaiastica, who knew 
very well that there wae neither magic nor eraft in the 
matter, and, from their intimate acquaintanee with what 
actually went on within the Chureh, discemed what were 
the real causes ot' ita succeas, were of course under the 
temptation of subetitutiDg reaeon for conscience, and, 
instead of simply obeying the command, were led to do 
good that good might come, that ia, to aet in order to 
Hecure succfiHa, and not from a motive of faith. Some, I 
aaid. did yield to the temptation more or leBs, and their 
aiotjves became mixed ; aud in thia way the world in a 
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mora aubtli? sliape had got into the Chureh ; hikJ hcnct' it 
had come to pass, that, looking afc ita histoiy from fu-st tu 
last, we could nut posnibly draw the lint! betweeii ffood an<l 
evilthere.andsayeithei-thateverythingwaatoljedefenfled, 
or certain tliings to be condemned. I expreaeetl the diffi- 
culty, which I supposed to be inherent in the Church, iii 
the following wortts. I aaid, " I*riefitcriift htifi fver been 
eonsiflsred the badge, and ite imputation ia a tiiid of Note 
of the Church : and in part intleed triil.y, because the pre- 
sence of powerful enemies, and the sense of their own 
weakness, ha« sometiines tfmpttid Ohristians to tke abuae, 
inetead of the use of Christian wisdom, to be u^ise without 
being ha/rmless ; but partly, nay, for the most part, not 
tmly, but slanderoualy, and merely becauge the worUl 
caUed their wisdom craft, when it was found to be a match 
for its own numbers and power." 

Such is the Hubstance of the Sermon : and as to the 
main drift of it, it waa tliis; that I was, there and elne- 
where, scrutinizing tho course of the Chureh as a wholts, 
as if philoaophically, afl an historical phenomenou, and 
observing the laws on which it was conducted. Heuce 
the Sermon, or Essay as it more truly is, is wi'itten in a 
dry and uuimpassioned way ; it shows as little of human 
warmth of feeling as a Sennon of Bialiop Butler'a. Yet, 
under that calm extei-ior thei-e was a deep and kwu .seusi- 
tivenesa, as I shall now proceed to sliow. 

3. If I miatake not, it was written with a secret thought 
about myself. Every one preaches according to his frame 
of mind, at the time of preaching. One heaviness espi'- 
cially oppressed me at that season, which this Writei-, 
twentyyearsafterwards, hassethimself withagoodwill to 
i'enew : it aroao from the senae of the baae calumnies which 
wereheapedupon meonallsidea Ifcis worthobaerviiigthat 
this Sermon is exactly contempoi-aiieous with the report 
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ipread by a Bialiop [viit. sapr. p. 181). that I haJ ailvLsei! 
a clergyinan convefted to Oatholicisin to retaiu )iis Liviiig. 
ThiB report was in circulation in Fubruary 1843, and my 
Sermon vra.i preached on the lOth. Iii the trouble of miiid 
into whieh I wan throwu by such calumnies aa this, I 
gained, while I reviewed the history of the Church, at 
once au ar^ment and a consotation. My arjrument wan 
this : if I, who knew my own iuuocwice, was mo blaekened 
by party prejuitice, perhapu thoae high rulers aii<l thoae 
servants of tlie Chureh.in the many agea which intervened 
betweeu the early Niceiie times and the present, who were 
laden with such grievoua accuaatioiiH, were innocent alao; 
and thia reflection served to uiake me teuder towards those 
great names of the past, to whom weaknesnes or crimes 
were imputed, and reeonciled me to difficulties in ecde- 
siastical proceedinjfs, which there were no meaus now of 
properly explaiuing. Antl tlie aympathy thus excited for 
them, re-aeted on myfielf, and 1 1'onnd comfort iij being 
able to put iny.ie]f under the shadow of those who had 
Kuttered an I was suifenng, and who aeeraed to promiae me 
their i^ecompcuse, since I hail a fellowship in their feriaL 
In a letter to my Bishop at the tinie of Tract 90, part of 
which I havu quoted, I said that I had ever tried to 
" keep innoceney ; " and now two yoara liad passeil aiuce 
then, and men wei-e louder and louder in hGapui|r on me 
the veiy eharges, which tliis Writer ropeats out of my 
Sermon, ol' " fraud and cunniug," " eraftineas and deceit- 
fulness," " doublc-dealing," " priestcraft," of being "mys- 
terioua, darlt, snbtle, designing," when I was all the time 
conseions to myself, in ray tlegree, aud after iny measure, 
of " flobriety, self-reatraint, and couti^ol of word and feel- 
iug." I had had experience how my past success had 
been imputed to " aeeret mauagement ; " and how, when I 
had ahown aurprLse at that auccess, that surpi^ise again was 
imputed to " deceit ; " and how iny honest heartfelt sub- 
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missioii to authority had beou called, as it w&a called iu a, 
BiBhops chaige abroad, " myatic humility ; " auil liow my 
silence waa called au " hypoei-isy ; " fliid my faithfuliicHS to 
my clerieal engageiuentN a aecret correwpoudeuce with the 
enemy. And I found a way of destroyiug my sensitiveuess 
about theae tliiugs which Jarreii upoii my aeuse of justice, 
and otherwise would have beeu too inuch for me, by the 
coDtemplation of a large law of the Divine DiHpensatiuii, 
and felt myaelf more aud iiiore able to bear in my own 
person a preBeut trial, of which in ray paat writings I had 
expresaed an anticipation. 

For thus feeling and thus speakiiig this Writer coni- 
pares me to " Mawworm." " I found liim telling Chris- 
tiaua," he «ayfi, " that they will alwaya seem ' artificial,' 
and ' wanting in openiiess and manliness ; ' that they will 
always be ' a mystery ' to the world ; and that the world 
will alwayu thiiik them rogues ; and bidding tlieni glory 
in what the world (that is, the rest of their fellow-couutry- 
men) diaown, and say with Mawworm, ' I like to be 
despised.' Now how was I to know that the preacliev . . . 
was utterly bliud to the broad meauing and the plain 
practical reault of a Sermon like thia delivered hefore 
fanatic and hot-headed young men, who hung upon his 
every word ? " — Fauatic and hot-lieaded young men, who 
huiig oii my every word ! If he had undertaken to wi-ite 
a history, and not a i-omance, he would have easily fonnd 
out, as I have said ahove, tliat from 1841 I had severed 
myaelf from the youiiger geueration of Oxford, that Di', 
Pusey aud I had then closed our tlieological meetiugs at his 
house, that I had brought my own weekly evening parties 
to an end, that I preached on!y by tita and atarts at St. 
Mary's, so that the attendauce of young meu was broken 
np, that in those very weeka from Chriatmaa till over 
Eaater, during which thia Sermou waa preached, I was 
but fiva times in thc pulpit there. He would have found. 
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that. it was written at a time when I wa» whunned rather 
tliaii sought. when 1 had great saerifices in anticdpation, 
when I was thinking mueh uf myself; that I was ruth- 
lessly tearing niyKelf away from my owii followers, and 
tliat, in the musingn of tliat Sermou, I was at tlie very 
utmost only ilelivering a testimony in my hehalf for time 
to come, not eowiny my rhetoric broaiicaHt for the ehanoe 
of present synipathy. 

Again, lie mjn: "I founci him actually ufiing of such 
[prelates], (and, as I thought, of liimself and his party like- 
wise,) the words ' They yield outwardly ; to assent inwardly 
were to betray the faith. Yet they are called deceitf ul and 
double-dealing, because they do as mueh as they ean, not 
more than they may.' " This too is a proof oE my dupli- 
city ! Let this writer, in his dealings with some one else, 
go juat a little fm-tber tban he bas gone with me ; and let 
him get into a coiirt of law for bbel ; and let bim be con- 
victed ; and let him atiil fancy that his libel, tbough a libel, 
was true, and let un tlien aee whether be will not in such a 
case " yield outwardly," without assenting internally ; and 
then again wbether we ahonld please him, if we called hini 
" deceitful and double-deaUng," because " be did as much 
as he could, not inore than he ought to do." But Tract 90 
will supply a i'eal iilustration of what I meant. I yielded 
to the Biahops in uutward act, viz. in not defending the 
Tract, aud in closing the Series; but, not only did I not 
assent inwardly to any condemnation of it, hut I oppoeed 
myself to the proposition of a condemnation on the part of 
authority. Yet I was then by the public calliid " deceitful 
and double-dealing," as this Writer calis me now, '" he- 
cause I did as much as I felt I could do, and not more tbau 
I felt I could bonestiy do." Many were the publications 
of the day and the private letteiu, which aecused me of 
shuffling, because I closed the Series of Tracts, yet kept 
the Tracts on sale, as if I ougbt to coraply iiot only with 
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what my Bishop asked, but with what he did not ask, and 
perhaps did iiot wish. However, such teaching. according 
to tbis Writer, was likely to make young men " suspect, 
that truth was not a virtue for its own sake, but onJy for 
the sake of the apread of ' Catholie opinions,' and the 
' salvation of their own aouls ; ' and that eunning was 
the weapon which heaveii had allowed to theni to defend 
themselves against the persecuting Protestant public" — 
p. 16. 

And iiow I draw attention to a further point. He says, 
" How was I to know that the preacher . . . did not fore- 
see, tbat [fanatie and bot-beaded young men] wouldthink 
that they obeyed him, by becoming atfected, artificial, sly, 
ahiEty,readyforconceaimentsande(;uiiiocaiions?" "How 
should he know ! " What ! I suppoae that we are to think 
every man a knave tiU he ia proved not to be such Know ! 
had he no friend to tell him whetber I waa "affected" or 
" artificial " myaelf ? Could he not have done better than 
impute eqv/ivocations to me, at a time when I was in no 
sense answerable for the amphibologia of the Roman 
casuists ? Had he a single fact which belonga to me per- 
sonally or by profeasion to couple my name with e<]uivoca- 
tion in 1843 ? " How should he know ' that I waa not 
sty, smooth, artificial, non-natural ! be sbould know by 
tbat common manly franknass, by wbich we put confidence 
in others, till tbey are proved to bave forfeitedit; he 
should know it by my own words in that very Sermon, in 
which I say it is hest to be natural, and that reserve ia at 
beat but an uopleasant necesaity. For I aay there ex- 
pressly :— 

" I do not denjr thfttthereiB BomethiDg very eDgaging ina traok tnAaa- 
pretending muiner ; Bome persons have it tnore thtia others ; in lomepenont 
it ita greal grace. bat it mtiet be reoollected that I am apeaking of Hmes 
of penecutian and oppreaHoa ta ChriatianB, suoh as tho test foreteUa ; and 
theD snrely frankcBHa will beoome notbing eiae than hidienation a. 
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Now, in tbe courae of my Narrative, I have frankly 
admitted that I was tentative in such of my works as fairly 
allowed of the iutroduetion into them of religioua inquiry ; 
but he is speaking of my Sermons ; where, then, ia his 
proof that in my Sermons I dealt in mattera dark, offen- 
sive, doubtful, actually forhidden ? He must show that 1 
waa tentativG in my Sermom ; and he has the range of 
eight volumes to gather evidenee in. Aa to the ninth, my 
University Sermons, of course I was tentative in them; 
hut not because " I would seldom or never let the world 
know how much I believed, or how far I intended to go ; " 
butbecause University Sermons are comraon]y,and allow- 
ably, of the nature of disquiaitinns, aa preached before ft 
leamed body; and because in deep subjects, which had 
not been fuUy investigated, I said as much as I believed, 
and about as far aa I saw I could go ; and a man cannot 
do more ; and I account no man to he a philosopher who 
attempts to do more. 
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NOTE I). ON PAGE 213, 

SERIES OF SAINTS' l.IVES OF 1843-4. 

I HAVF here an opportunity of preserving, what other- 
wise would be loHt, the Catalogue of Engliah SaintH which 
I formed, as preparfttory to the Series of their Live» which 
was begiui in the above years. It is but a flrst Easay, and 
has maiiy obvious imperfections ; but it may be useful to 
others aw a step towards a complete hagiography for Eng- 
land. For inatanee St. O.sberga is omitted; I suppose 
because it was not eaay to learn auy thing about her. 
Bonif ace of Canterbury is inserted, though passed over by 
the Eollandists on the ground of the abaence of proof of a 
cv.ltue having been paid to him. The Saints of Cornwall 
were too numerous to be attempted. Among the men of 
note, Dot Saints, King Edward II. is included from piety 
towards the founder of Oriel College. With these admia- 
aions I present my Paper to the reader. 



Frejiaring for Fubluaiion, in PeriodiiMl Numbers, in ainall 8uo, The 
Ctnei □/ the ETigiish Sainta, Edited by Ihc Btv. John HenTy Ncwmaa. 
B.D.. Fellow a/ Oriel College. 

It is the compeiiaatioii of the diearders utid petplexitics of bhese latter timeE 
of the CbuFch that we have tbe hietory of the (oregoiug. We indeed of thiE 
d&y hKve been reservod to witnesB a, diHorganizatioiiof bhe City of Ood, whioli 
itneveFenterBdintothemiDds oCtheearly believerHto imagtne : but wear» 
witneBseB Hlao of ite triiimphE siidof itEliuuinBrieHthrougb those mauy ogeK 
which have brought iihout Ihe niiBtortnnea whioh B,t preaeot overBhftdow it, 
If they were bleesed who lived in primitive timeE, and saw the fraEh traoes 
oF their Lord, &nd heard the eohoes of ApoBtolic voicss, blesaed too Bxe we 
whose speoial portion it Is to aee tbB,t same Lord reveaJed in Hie Sainte. 
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The wondarB of His graoe id the aoul of mBC, ils craative power. it( 
h&UBtible resouro«s, itsmiuiitDlilopersitioa, ail thie wekaow. aa they k 
They never heard the naniDB ot St. Gregorv, St. Bemard, St. Fr 
St. Iiouis. In fiiiug aur thoiiKhtit then. u in an undertsJiJiig lilie tfae 
prsBent, on tbe History of the SuDte, we are but avoiling ourselveE ot tlitl 
solaceaQdreoompeiudof ourpecalisrtrialE whioh hasiieeu provided i 
need by oiir Gracious Mauter. 

Aud there are Bpeeial reasoUB at this time tor reonrrinK to the Saiutsol 
our own dear aud gloriouB, most favoiired, yet most erriii({ and moB 
Irrtutiate Euglatid. Suah a reourrenoc may aerve to make us lovt 
ooantry better, Bind on tnier grounds, thao heretotore ; to teach us to ii 
herterritory.hercicieaiuid viilages. her hillBaud Hprings, withaaored, 
oiationB; to give ub an ioaight into her preBeut historioal poBition in 
oonrae ot the Divine Dispenaation ; to iuatruot ar in the capabilitiBa ot the 
Euglish QhnrBoIer; and to open upon us the datieB aud the hopes to vhiota 
tb«.t Churcb ia heir, whioh waa in tormer timen the Mother of 8t. Bonifio» 
and St, Ethelred», 

Even a aeleotion or specimetiH of the HaBioloKy of our couutry in»y Baffioe 
tor Bome of these high pnrpoaea ; and iu so wide aDdrioha field of researcli 
it is almoBt preaumptuDus in one iindertaking to aim at more than suchl 
partial eihibition. The list thnt fallows. thotigh by na means so larj^ U 
might bavebeen drawn up, exceeds the limita which the Kditar proposeslci 
bia bopeii, if liot to his wlsheH ; bnt, whether it is allawed him to BCcomplitli 
a iBrper or nmaller portion of it, it will be hia aim to tomplete aiioh Babjeoti 
or periods as he begins before bringing it ta a cIobu, It ia hardly necesBaiT 
to observe that any liet that ia producible in this atagc af the uiidertakiof 
eau biit approximate to ooii^ectaees and completeneSB in matters of detiil.. 
and evcD iu the itames which are aelected to compose it, 

Hehaa conEidered himaelf atliberty ta incliidain the Seriessuch saintsu 
have been boni in England, though they have lived and laboured outotit; 
ntid buch, again, as have beeu in auy sufficient way oonnected with om" 
caitntry, tbough hom out o( it; forinatADoe, MisGionarieBorPFeaoheniuih 
or apirituBJ or temporal rulers, or (ounders of religiouB inatitutioao or houM, 

He has alao indaded in the Seriea a few Bmineut or holy pBrsonH. ntft. 
though uot in the Saored Catalogue, are recommended to oar rellgkiM 
memory by their tame, learning, or tbe benefits thoy have eonferred fflt 
posterity. These have been distiDgaiHhed (rom the Saints by prioting thair 

It is proposed to page all the loiiger Lives «eiiarately : the shorter will l» 
tbrown togetber in one, They will be published in monthly iBsnea af mit' 
more than I2B pageE eaoh ; and no regularity, whether oC date of o( sabjeoti' 
will be obBet^ed in tbe order of publication. But they wil) be bo numbenl 
af to admit ultimately oF a geneml chrouologioal arrsngement. 

The separalP writers aie diHtinguished by letters subioinod to eaoh lafc» 
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and it should be added, to prevent misapprehension, that, since under the 

present circumstances of our Church, they are neoessarily of various, though 

not divergent, doctrinal opinions, no one is answerable f or any composition 

but his own. At the same time, the work prof essing an historical and ethical 

character, questions of theology will be, as far as possible, thrown into the 

back ground. 

J. H. N. 
Littlemore, Sept. 9, 184a 



CALENDAR OF ENGLISH SAINTS. 



JANUABY. 

1 Elvan, B. and Medwyne, C. 

2 Martyrs of Lichfield. 

3 Melorus, M. 
4 

6 Edward, K.C. 

6 Peter, A. 

7 Cedd, B. 

8 Pega, V. Wulsin, B. 

9 Adrian, A. Bertwald, Archb. 

10 Sethrida, V. 

11 Egwin, B. 

12 Benedict Biscop, A. Aelred, A. 

13 Kentigern, B. 

14 Beimo, A. 

16 Ceolulph, K. Mo. 

16 Henry, Hermit. Fursej^ A. 

17 Mildwida, V. 

18 Ulfrid or Wolfrid. M. 

19 Wulstan, P. Henry, B. 
20 

21 

22 Brithwold, B. 

23 Boisil, A. 

24 Cadoc, A. 
25 

26 Theoritgida, V. 

27 Bathildis, Queen. 
28 

29 Gildas. A. 

30 

31 Adamnan, Mo. Serapion, M. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



FEBEUARY. 

Laurence, Archb. 

Wereburga, V. 

Gilbert, A. Liephard. B.M. 

Ina, K. Mo. 

Augulus, B.M. Bichard, K. 

Elfleda, A. Cuthman, C. 

Theliau. B. 

Trumwin, B. 

Ethelwold, B. of Lindisfarne. 

Cedmon, Mo. 
Ermenilda, Q.A. 

Sigefride, B. 
Finan, B. 



Uhic, H. 



Milburga, V. 

Luidhard, B. Ethelbert of Kent, 

K. 
Walburga, V.A. 

Alnoth. H.M. 
Oswald, B. 
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1 

a 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 



MARCH. 



David, Arohb. Swibert, B. 
Chad.B. WiUeik.C. Joavan.B. 
Winwaloe, A. 
Owin, Mo. 

Kineburga, &c., and Tibba, VV. 

Balther, C. and Bilfrid. H. 
Easterwin, A. William, Friar. 
FeUx, B. 
Bosa, B. 



Elphege. B. Paul deLeon. B.C. 

Kobert. H. 
Eadgith. A. 

Withburga, V. 
Edward, K.M. 
Alcmiind, M. 
Cuthbert, B. Herbert. B. 



^delwald, H. 
Hildelitha, A. 

Alfwold of Sherborne, B. and 
Williara, M. 



Gundleus, H. 
Merwenna, A. 



APRIL. 



1 

2 

3 Richard, B. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 Frithstan, B. 
10 

11 Guthlake. H. 
12 

13 Caradoc. H. 

14 Bichard of Bury , B. 
16 Paternus, B. 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Stephen. A. 

Elphege, Arohb. 

Adelhare. M. Cedwalla. K. 

Anselm. Archb. Doctor. 

George. M. 

MeUituB.Archb. Wilfrid.Arcl 
Egbert, C. 



WUfrid n. Archb. 
Eroonwald. B. Suibert, 
Matidy Q. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 



MAY. 



A8aph,B. Ultan,A. Brioc,6. 
Germanus, M. 



Ethelred, K. Mo. 

Eadbert, A. 

John, Archb. of Beverley. 



Fremund, M. 



Simon Stock, H. 

Elgiva, Q. 

Duustan, Archb. B. Alcuin, 
Ethelbert, K.M. 
Godric, H. 

Winewald, A. Berethun, 
Henry, K. 

Ethelburga, Q. 
Aldhelm, B. 
Augustine, Archb. 
Bede, D. Mo. 
Lanfram4i, Archb. 

Walston, C. 
Jurmin, C. 
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JUNE. 



1 Wiatan, K.M. 

2 

3 

4 Petroc, A. 

5 Boniface, Arohb. M. 

6 Gudwall, B. 

7 Bobert, A. 

8 WilUam, Archb. 
9 

10 Ivo, B. and Ithamar, B. 

11 

12 EskiU. B.M. 

18 

14 Elerius. A. 

16 Edburga, V. 
16 

17 Botnlph, A. John, Fr. 
18 

19 

20 Idaberga, V. 

21 Egelmund, A. 

22 Alban, and Amphibolus, MM. 

23 Ethelreda, V.A. 

24 Bartholomew, H. 

26 Adelbert, C. 
26 

27 John, C. of Moutier. 
28 

29 MargaretjCountesso/Bichmond. 
30 



JULY. 



1 JuUuB, Aaron, MM. Bumold, B. 

Leonorus, B. 

2 Oudoceus, B. Swithun, B. 
8 Gunthiem, A. 

4 Odo, Archb. 

5 Modwenna, V.A. 

6 Sexbui^ra, A. 

7 Edelburga, V. A. Hedda, B. Wil- 

Ubald, B. Ercongota, V. 

8 Grimbald, and Edgar, E. 

9 Stephen Langton, Archh. 
10 

11 
12 

13 MUdreda, V.A. 

14 Marchelm, C. Boniface, Archb. 

15 Deusdedit, Archb. Plechelm,B. 

David, A. and Editha of Tam- 
worth, Q.V. 



16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



Helier, H.M. 
Eenelm, KM. 

Edburga and Edgitha of Ayles- 
bury, W. Prederio, B.M. 



Wulfud and Buflan, MM. Lew 

[inna, V.M. 

Hugh, M. 

Sampson, B. 

Lupus, B. rV. 

Tatwin, Archb. andErmenigitna, 

Germanus, B. and Neot, H. 



AUGUST. 



1 Ethelwold, B. of Winton. 

2 Etheldritha. V. 

3 Walthen, A. 
4 

6 Oswald, K.M. Thomas, Mo. M. 

6 [of Dover. 

7 

8 Colman, B. 

9 
10 

11 William of Waynfleet, B. 
12 

13 Wigbert, A. Walter, A. 

14 Werenfrid, C. 
16 

16 

17 

18 Helen, Empress. 

19 

20 Oswin, E.M. 

21 Bichard, B. of Andria. 

22 Sigfrid, A. 

23 Ebba, V.A. 
24 

26 Ebba, V.A.M. 

26 Bregwin, Archb. Bradwardine, 

Archb. 

27 Sturmius, A. 
28 

29 Sebbus, E. 
30 

31 Eanswida, V.A. Aidan, A.B. 
Outhburga, Q.V. 
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1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



SEPTEMBEB. 



William,B. of Roschid. William, 
Pr. 



Bega, A. 

Alcmund, A. Tilhberti A. 



Bertelin, H. Wulfhilda or Vul- 

fridis, A. 
Oteer, C. 
Booert Kilwardby, Archb. 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 Bichard Fox, B, 

16 

16 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Ninian, B. Edith, daughter of 

Edgar, V. 
Soorates and Stephen, MM. 

Theodore, Arohb. 

Hereswide, Q. Edward II. K. 



Ceolfrid, A. 

William of Wykeham, B. 
Lioba, V.A. 

B, Bichard of Hampole, H. 
Honorius, Archb. 



OCTOBER. 



1 Boger, B. 

2 Thomas of Hereford, B. 

3 Ewalds (two) MM. 
4 

6 Walter Stapleton, B, 

6 Ywy, C. 

7 Ositha, Q.V.M. 

8 Ceneu, V. 

9 Lina, V. and Bobert Orostetef B. 

10 Paulinus, Arohb. John, C. of 

Bridlington. 

11 Edilburga, V.A. 

12 Edwin, E. 
13 



14 Burohard, B. 
16 Tecla, V.A. 

16 LuUus, Archb. 

17 Ethebred. Ethelbright, MM. 

18 Walter Oe Merton, B. 

19 Frideswide, V. and Ethbin, A. 
20 

21 Ursula, V.M. 

22 Mello, B.C. 
28 

24 Magloire, B. 

26 Jolm of Saliaburyf B. 

26 Eata, B. 

27 Witta, B. 

28 B. Alfred. 

29 Sigebert, K. Elfreda, A. 
30 

31 Foillan, B.M. 



NOVEMBER. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Wenefred, V.M. Romwald, C. 

Brinstan, B. Clarus, M. 

Cungar, H. 

Iltut, A. and Winoc, A. 

WiUebrord, B. 

WUlehad, B. TyssUio, B. 

Justus. Archb. 

Lebwin, C. 

Eadburga of Menstrey, A. 

Dubrioius, B.C. 

Malo, B. 

Edmund, B. 

Hilda, A. Hugh, B. 

Ermenburga, Q. 
Edmund, E. M. Humbert, B. lil 
Acoa, B. 

Paulinus, A. 
Daniel, B.C. 



Edwold, M. 
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DECEMBER. 


1 




16 


2 Weede, V. 




17 


3 Birinus, B. Lucius, K. and Sola, 


18 Winebald, A. 


H. 




19 


4 Osmund, B. 




20 


6 Ghristina, V. 




21 Eadburga, V.A. 


6 




22 


7 




23 


8 John Peckham , Archh. 




24 


9 




25 


10 




26 Tathai, C. 


11 Elfleda, A. 




27 Gerald. A.B. 


12 Corentin, B.C. 




28 


13 Ethelburga, Q. wife of Edwin. 


29 Thomas, Archb. M. 


14 




30 


16 




31 



N.B. 8t. William, Austin-Friar, Ingulphiu, and Peter of Bloia have not 
been introduced into the above Calendar, their days of death or festival not 
being as yet ascertained. 



CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT. 



SECOND CENTURY. 

182 Dec. 3. Lucius, K. o£ the British. 

Jan. 1. Elvan, B. and Medwyne, C. envoys from St Lucius to 
Rome. 

POURTH CENTURY. 

Mello, B.C. of Rouen. 

George, M. under Dioclesian. Patron of England. 

Alban and AmphibaJus, MM. 

Julius and Aaron, MM. of Caerleon. 

Martyrs of Lichfield. 

Augulus, B.M. of London. 

Helen, Empress, mother of Constantiue^ 

Socrates and Stephen, MM. perhaps in Wales. 

Melorus, M. in Comwall. 

FIFTH CENTURY. 

Ninian, B. Apostle of the Southern Picts. 

Germanus, B.C. of Auxerre. 

Lupus, B.C. of Troyes. 

Bnoc, B.C., disciple of St. Germauus. 



300 


Oot. 22. 


303 


Ap. 23. 


— 


June 22. 


— 


July 1. 


304 


Jan. 2. 


— 


Feb. 7. 


328 


Aug. 18. 


388 


Sept. 17. 


411 


Jan. 3. 


432 


Sept. la 
July 3L 


429 




July29. 


602 


Mayl. 
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490 (>ct. 8. 
492 Mar. 29. 

JulyS. 
453 Ootai. 
bel 500 Dec. 12. 



Ceneu. or Keyna, V., UBter-in-law of Oandleua. 
GundleuB, Hermit, in Wales. 
Gunthiem, A. , in Brittany. 
Ursula, y.M. near Cologne. 
Corentin, B.C. ot Quimper. 



FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES. 
Welsh Schools. 



444-522 Nov. 14. 
520 Nov. 22. 

445-544 Mar. 1. 
abt 500 Dec. 26. 
480 Jan. 24. 
abt 513 Nov. 6. 
545 Nov. 23. 
aft. 559 Apr. 18. 
573 Mar. 12. 

Mar. 2. 
599 July 28. 

565 Nov. 16. 
575 Oct. 24. 
583 Jan. 29. 
July 1. 
604 Feb. 9. 
660 July 2. 
600-580 Oct. 19. 
616-601 Jan. 13. 



Dubricius, B.C.. tirst Bishop of LlandafE. 

PaulinuB, A. of Whitland, tutor of Si. David an> 

Theliau. 
David, Archb. of Menevia, afterwards called from hi 
Tathai, C. , master of St. Cadoc. 
Cadoc, A., sou of St. Gundleus. and nephew of St. K 
ntut, A. , converted by St. Cadoc. 
Daniel. B.C., first Bishop of Bangor. 
PatemuB, B.A., pupil of St. Iltut. 
Paul, B.C., of Leon, pupil of St. Htut. 
loavan, B., pupil of St. PauL 
Sampson, B., pupil of St. Iltut, cousin of St. Pa 

Leon. 
Malo, B., cousin of St. Sampson. 
Magloire, B., cousin of St. MaJo. 
Gildas, A., pupil of St. Iltut. 
Leonorus, B., pupil of St. Iltut. 
Theliau, B. of Llaudaff. pupil of St. Dubricius. 
Oudoceus, B. , nephew to St. Theliau. 
Ethbin, A., pupil of St. Sampson. 
Kentigem, B. of Glasgow, founder of Monasterv of ] 



529 


Mar. 3. 


664 


June 4. 




July 16. 




June 27. 


690 


Mayl. 


abt. 


600 June 6. 




Nov. 8. 



SIXTH CENTURY. 

Winwaloe, A., in Brittany. 

Petroc, A-, in Comwall. 

Helier, Hermit, M., in Jersey. 

John, C. of Moutier, in Tours. 

Asaph, B. of Elwy, afterwards called after him. 

Guawall, B. of Aleth in Brittany. 

Tj^ssilio, B. of St. Asaph. 



SEVENTH CENTURY. 



600 


June 10. 


696 


Feb. 24. 


616 


Feb. 24. 


608 


May26. 


624 


Apr. 24. 


619 


Feb. 2. 


608 


Jan. 6. 


627 


Nov. 10. 


663 


Sept. 30. 


662 


July 16. 



Part T. 

Ivo, or Ivia, B. from Persia. 

Luidhard, B. of Senlis, in France. 

Ethelbert, K. of Kent. 

Augustine, Archb. of Canterbury, Apostle of Englai 

Mellitus, Archb. of Canterbury, "\ 

Laurence, Archb. of Canterbury, I 

Peter, A. at Canterbury, ^ 

Justus, Archb. of Canterburj^ 

Honorius, Archb. of Canterbury, 

Deus-dedit, Archb. of Canterbury. 



J 



Companions 
Augnstin< 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Pabt II. 

642 Oct. 29. Sigebert, K. of the East Angles. 

646 Mar. 8. Felix, B. of Dnnwich, Apostle of the East Angles. 

650 Jan. 16. Fursey, A. , preacher among the East Angles. 

680 May 1. Ultan, A., brother of St. Fursey. 

666 Oct 3L Foillan, B.M., brother of St. Fursey, preacher in the 

Netherlands. 

680 June 17. Botulph, A. , in Lincohishire or Sussex. 

671 June 10. Ithamar, B. of Rochester. 

660 Dec. 3. Birinus, B. of Dorchester. 

705 July 7. Hedda, B. of Dorchester. 

717 Jan. 11. Egwin, B. of Worcester. 

SEVENTH OENTURY. 

Pabt III. 

690 Sept. 19. Theodore, Archb. of Canterbury. 

709 Jan. 9. Adrian, A. in Canterbury. 

709 May 26. Aldhelm, B. of Sherbome, pupil of St. Adrian. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Pabt IV. 

Winefred, V.M. in Wales. 

Liephard, M.B., slain near Cambray. 

Beuno, A., kinsman of St. Cadocus and St. Kentigem. 

Osgitha, Q.V.M., in East AngUa during a Danish inroad. 

Elerius, A. in Wales. 

Bathildis, Q. , wif e of Clovis II. , king of France. 

Lewinna, V.M., put to death by the Saxons. 

Edberga and Edgitha, W. of Aylesbniy. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Pabt V. 

Paulinus, Arohb. of York, companion of St. Augustine. 

Edwin, K. of Northumberland. 

Ethelbui^a, Q., wife to St. Edwin. 

Oswald, K.M., St. Edwin's nephew. 

Oswin, K.M., cousin to St. Oswald. 

Ebba, V.A. of Coldingham, half-sister to St. Oswin. 

Adamnan, Mo. of Coldingham. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Part VI. — Whitby. 

660 Sept. 6. Bega, V. A. , foundress of St. Bee's, called after her. 

681 Nov. 17. Hilda, A. of Whitby, daughter of St Edwin's nephew. 

716 Dec. 11. Elfleda, A. of Whitby, daughter of St. Oswin. 

680 Feb. 12. Cedmon, Mo. of Whitbv. 



680 


Nov. 3. 


642 


Feb. 4. 


660 


Jan. 14. 


673 


Oct. 7. 


630 


June 14. 


680 


Jan. 27. 


687 


July 24. 


700 


July 18. 



644 


Oct. 10. 


633 


Oct. 12. 




Dec. 13. 


642 


Aug. 6. 


651 


Aug. 20. 


683 


Aug. 23. 


689 


Jan. 31. 




' OM.C «aifcii 



SKTKSTH AXDI 



1 JM»m nii^». T. ^ 



XMk. T^ *•*' Ite* 
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SEVENTH AND BIGHTH CENTURIES. 



Part III. 



670 


July 24. 


672 


Mar. 2. 


664 


Jan. 7 


688 


Mar. 4. 


689 


Apr. 20. 


690-726 Nov. 6 


700 


Feb. 10. 


706 


Mar. 9. 


709 


Apr. 24. 


721 


May 7. 


743 


Apr. 29. 


733 


May22. 



751 May 22. 



Wulfad and Ruffin, MM., sons of Wulfere, Penda's sou, 

and of St. Ermimlda. 
Chad, B. of Lichiield. 
Cedd, B. of London. 
Owin, Mo. of Lichfield. 
Cedwalla, K. of West Saxons. 
Cungar, H. in Somersetshire. 
Trumwin, B. of the Picts. 
Bosa, Archb. of York. 
Wilfrid, Archb. of York. 
John of Beverley, Archb. of York. 
Wilfrid II., Archb. of York. 
Berethun, A. of Deirwood, disciple of St. John of 

Beverley. 
Winewald, A. of Deirwood. 



SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 



Pakt IV. — MissioNS. 



729 


Apr. 24. 


693 


Oct. 3. 


690-736 Nov. 7. 


717 


Mar. 1. 


727 


Mar. 2. 


705 


June 25. 


706 


Aug. 14. 


720 


June 21. 


730 


Sept. 10. 
July 16. 


732 


750 


May 2. 


760 


Nov. 12. 


760 


July 14. 


697-765 June 5. 


712 


Feb. 7 


704-790 July 7. 


730-760 Dec. 18. 


779 


Feb. 26. 


aft. 


755 Sept. 28. 


750 


Oct. 15. 


788 


Oct. 16. 


abt. 


747 Aug. 13. 


766 


Apr. 20. 


780 


Aug. 27. 


786 


Oct. 27. 



Egbert, C, master to Willebrord. 

Ewalds (two), MM. in Westphalia. 

Willebrord, B. of Utrecht, Apostle of Friesland. 

Swibert, B. , Apostle of Westphalia. 

Willeik, C. , successor to St. Swibert. 

Adelbert, C, grandson of St. Oswald, preacher 

Holland. 
Werenfrid, C, preacher in Friesland. 
Engelmund, A., preacher in Holland. 
Otger, C in Low Countries. 
Plechelm, B., preacher in Guelderland. 
Germanus, B.M. in the Netherlands. 
Lebwin, C in Overyssel, in HoUand. 
Marchelm, C, companion of St. Lebwin, in Holland. 
Boniface, Archb., M. of Mentz, Apostle of Germany. 
Richard, E. of the West Saxons. 
WiUibald, B. of Aichstadt, 

in Franconia, 
Winebald, A. of Heiden- 

heim, in Suabia, 
Walburga, V.A. of Heiden- 

heim, 
Lioba, V.A. of Bischorsheim, 
Tecla, V.A. of Kitzingen, in Francouia, 
Lullus; Archb. of Mentz, 
Wigbert, A. of Fritzlar and Ortdorf, iu 

Germany, 
Adelhare, B.M. of Erford, in Franconia, 
Sturmius, A. of Fulda, 
Witta, or Albuinus, B, of.Buraberg, in 

Germauy, 



m 



Children of 
St. Richard. 



Compauions 

of St. 

Boniface. 



■■m 




MOTB I^^^^^^^^l 


■ 


791 


Nov. 8. 


WiUehul, B. of BremeD, luid Aportle ot ' 








SBXany, 


CompaQionB 


7111 




B«roh»rd. B. ot WurtzbiirB, tn Pran- 


otSt. 






oom», 


BodUm^ 


790 


Dea.3. 


Sol». H., near AiuhHtadt, In Kreiiooni», 




77S 


Julyl. 


KumoJd. B.. P>tran of MeahlLn. 




B07 


Apr. 30. 


SKVENTH ANU BltiHTH CENTUBIE8 

PaHT V.-LlNDIBriBHB AND HSVOAII. 


1 


H70 


J.n. 33. 


[ioiB.L A- Ql MelroB, in SaotlnDd. 




561 


■»:S: 






Ml 


FJDaa, B. of LindiiifunB, 




«7« 


Aug. a 


Colmau, B. of UndiBfan.L.. 




»85 


OoL ■i»\. 


Eata. B. Df Uexhtm. 




«67 


M»r. 20. 


Cnthhert, B. of Lindisfarne. 






Oc». B, 


rwj, C. diBoiple of St. Cnthhert. 
aerbert, U. diBdiple of 3t. Cnthb»rt. 






Mu.ao. 




6»! 


MayB. 


Eftdbert, B. ol Lindiafarne. 




7» 


Mar. 2». 




his herniita, 


^— 740 


Feb, la 


Ebhelwold, B. Dt LindiatarDe. 


^L 740 


Nov. 20. 


Aoc», B. of Heihftm. 






Jan. IS 






■ z 


M»r. 6. 


Balther, H. »{ LindiBlame. 


■ 


™ 781 


Sept. 7. 


Alchmund, B- ot Hexhai». 




7B9 


Sept. 7. 


Tilhhert, B. of Herfi.m. 

SEVKNTH AND EIHHTH CENTURIES 
Pari VI.-Wkihmouih ^kd Yabiiow. 




703 


Jaq. 13- 


Benediot Bisoop, A. o£ Wearmoath. 






Mar. 7. 


EBBterwin. A. ot Weamouth. 




669 


Ang. 22. 


Siglrid, A. of WearmoDth. 




716 


Sept. 25 


Ceofrid, A. nf Yarrow. 




78i 


Mav 97, 


Bede, Dootor, Mo. ot Yarrow. 




eo4 


May 19. 


B. AI.-uin.A. inFrancs. 

EIGHTH CBNTURT. 




710 


MayS. 


Ethelred, K, Mo. King of Mercia, Monk o 


Barduey. 


719 


Jwi. 8. 


Peea, V., BJEter of St. Guthlake. 




711 


April 11 


Quthlake, H. ol Crojland. 






Nov. «. 


Winoo, A. in Brittany. 
Bertwsia, Arehb. of Canterbiiry. 




7B0 


J>ii. «. 




733 


Dee. 37, 


tJerflld,A.B. inMayo. 




784 


July30. 


TBtwin, Archb. ol Canterhury. 




1 750 


Oct, 19. 


FrideBwide, V. patron ol Oxford. 






AuK.a«. 


Bregwiii, Arohb. of Canterbury. 
b. Cuthmau, C, ol Staning in SnBeex. 




700.800 "Peb. 




hel. 


eoosept. 


9. Bertelin, H. patroo of Stafford, 


B 
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EIGHTH AND NINTH CBNTURIBS. 

793 May 20. Ethelbert, K.M. of the East Angles. 

834 Aug. 2. Btheldritha, or Alfreda. V., daughter of Oflfa, king of Mer- 

cia, non at Croyland. 

819 Joly 17. Kenelm, K.M. of Mercia. 

849 June 1. Wistan, K.M. of Mercia. 

838 July 18. Frederic, Archb. M. of Utrecht. 

894 Nov. 4. Clarus, M. in Normandy. 

NINTH CBNTURY. 

Part I. — ^Danish Slauohtebs, «fec. 

819 Mar. 19. Alcmund, M., son of Bldred, king of Northumbria, Patron 

of Derby. 
870 Nov. 20. Edmund, K.M. of the East Angles. 
862 May 11. Fremund, H.M. nobleman of East Anglia. 
870 Nov. 20. Humbert, £.M. of Blmon in Bast Anglia. 
867 Aug. 26. Ebba, V.A.M. of Coldingham. 

NINTH CBNTURY. 

Part II. 

Swithun, B. of Winton. 

Modwenna, V.A. of Pollesworth iu Warwickshire. 

Lina, V. nun at PoUesworth. 

Eadgith, V.A. of Pollesworth, sister of King Ethelwolf. 

Badburga, V.A. of Winton, daughter pf King Bthelwolf. 

Edwold. H., brother of St. Edmund. 

NINTH AND TBNTH CENTURIES. 

883 July 31. Neot, H. in Cornwall. 

908 July 8. Grimbald, A. at Winton. 

900 Oct. 28. B. Alfred, K. 

929 April 9. Frithstan, B. of Winton. 

934 Nov. 4. Brinstan, B. of Winton. 

TENTH CENTURY. 

Part I. 

Edburga, V., nun at Winton, granddaughter of Alfred. 
Editha, Q.V., nun of Tamworui, sister to Edburga. 
Algyfa, or Blgiva, Q., mother of Bdgar. 
Edgar, K. 

Bdward, K.M. at Corfe Castle. 

Bdith, V., daughter of St. Edgar and St. Wulfhilda. 
Wulfhilda, or Vulfrida, A. of Wilton. 
Merwenna, V.A. of Romsey. 
Elfreda, A. of Romsey. 

Christina of Homsey, V., sister of St. Margaret of 
Sootland, 



862 


July2. 


870 


July 5. 




Oct. 9. 


871 


Mar. 16. 


900 


Dec. 21. 


880 


Nov. 28. 



960 


June 16. 


926 


July 16. 


921 


May 18. 


976 


JulyS. 


978 


Mar. 1& 


Qfti 


Sept 16. 


990 


Sept 9. 


980 


Mar. 30. 


990 


Oct 29. 


1016 


Dec. 6. 



TENTH CBSmBT. 



»51 Jolr ' 

1.28. 

SL Odo. 

«ei-1012 Mrtr. 1-2. Elph«ge thc B*ld, B. ot WjDttm. 
988 M>y 19. DuiibUb, Archb. of Cuiterbiiry. 
Via it,B. S. WaUin, B. of Shertwame. 
96« Ade. I. Elhelwoia, B. o< WiDtoD. 
1015 iUL 30. Brithwold, B. of Winton. 




TENTH AMD ELEVEUTH CENTPBIES. 



D SwedBD, kinsniui ot St Sigi 
1028 Jui. la Wolfred, M. iu Sweden. 
1060 Jalyie. David, A., Clunuc io SwedeiL 

ELEVENTH CENTUBT. 

lOlS Auril 19. Elpbege. M. Arcbb. of CaDterbiirf. 

lOltt Mfty JW. WaUton, C. tiear Norwich. 

1068 M«r. 36. -ilfwold, B. of Sherborue. 

1067 Sept 2. Wiiliam. B. of RoBchid in DeDmulL 

1066 Jbd. 6. Edwanl, K.C. 

1099 Dbc. 1. Osmund, B, of SBlihhur) , 

ELEVENTH AND TWBLFTH CBNTUaiES, , 



1069 MayaS. t^n/rav-c, Jrehb. of Canlerbiirg. 

1109 Apr. 21. Anselm. Doctor. Aruhb. of CsDterbury. 

1170 Dec. 29. Thomas, Archh, M. ot Canlerburv. 

1300 Nov. 17. Rugh. B. of Lincoln, Carthuniui Mook. 



'IWELFTH CENTURY- 



109 

17 Apr. 3a 

124 Apr. l^l. 

'27 JoD. 16. 

' Mar. 25. 

.51 Jbji, 10. 

.60 Aug, IH. 

M Jtuie B. 

,70 .May». 

"" Oot. 26. 



Cnradoc, H, iii South Walee. 
Henry, H. io Nmthumberiand. 
William, M. of Norwich. 
Henr>-, M.B. of Upsal. 
Walter, A. of FontBneUs, ii 
William, Arehb. of York. 
Godric,^ iD Durbam. 
Joftn of Saliabtiry, B. of Chartrn. 
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1182 Jane24. Bartholomew, C. , monk at Durham. 

1189 Feb. 4. Gilbert, A. of Sempringham. 

1190 Ang. 21. Biohard, B. of Andria. 

laOO Teter de Bloia, Archd. of Bath. 

TWBLFTH CENTUBY. 

PaBT II. — ClSTEBTIAN OBDER. 

1134 Apr. 17. Stephen, A. of Citeaux. 

1189 June 7. Robert, A. of Newminster in Northumberland. 

1154 Feb. 20. Ulric, H. in Dorsetshire. 

1160 Aug. 3. Walthen, A. of Melrose. 

1166 Jan. 12. Aelred, A. of Bieval. 

THIRTEENTH CBNTUBY. 

Pabt I. 

1228 July 9. Stephen Langton, Archb. of Ganterbury. 

1242 Nov. 16. Edmund, Archb. of Canteroury. 

1253 Apr. 3. Bichard, B. of Chichester. 
1282 Oot. 2. Thomas, B. of Hereford. 

1294 Dec. 3. John Peckham, Archb. of Canterhury. 

THIBTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Pabt II. — Obdebs op Fbiabs. 

1217 June 17. John, Fr., Trinitarian. 
1232 Mar. 7. William, Fr., Francisoan. 

1240 Jan. 31. Serapion, Fr., M., Bedemptionist. 

1265 May 16. Simon Stock, H., General of the Carmelites. 
1279 Sept. 11. Robert Kilwardby, Archh, of Canterhury Fr. Domi- 

nican. 

THIBTBENTH CENTUBY. 
Pabt III. 

1239 Mar. 14. Bobert H. at Enaresboro'. 

1241 Oct. 1. Roger, B. of London. 
1265 July 27. Hugh, M. of Lincohi. 

1295 Aug. 6. Thomas, Mo. , M. of Dover. 

1254 Oct. 9. Bobert Oroaateste, B. of Lincoln. 
1270 Julj' 14. Boniface, Archb. of Canterbury. 
1278 Oct. 18. Walter de Merton, B. of Bochester. 

FOUBTEENTH CENTUBY. 

1326 Oct. 5. Stapleton, B. of Exeter. 

1327 Sept. 21. Edward K. 

1349 Sept. 29. B. Bichard, H. of Hampole. 
1345 Apr. 14. Bichard of Bury, B, of Lincohi, 

1349 Aug. 26. Bradwardine, Arehb. of Canterbury, the Doctor Pro- 

fundui. 
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1868 Sept. 2. William, Fr.. Servite. 

1879 Oct. 10. John. C. of BridlinfftoD. 

1324-1404 Sept. 27. William o/ Wykekam, B. of Wittian. 

1400 William. Fr. Auntin. 



1471 Mav 22. 

\4m Aug. 11. 

1509i .Jiine 29. 

1528 Sept. 14. 



FIFTEBNTH CENTURT. 

Henry, K. of England. 
William of Wani/lset, B, of Winton. 
Margaret^ Counteu ofBiehmond. 
Hirhard Fox, B. of Winton. 
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NOTE E, ON PAOE 221 

THE ANGIJCAN CHURCH. 



H| HAVE been brbigiiifr out my mind iti tiiis Voluine on 
niTery subject whieli has eome bufore me ;' aml thereforfi I 
am bound to atate plaiiily what 1 feel and have felt, slDce 
I waa a CathoHc, about tlie Anfflican Church. I said, in 
a foriuer page, that, on my eonveifiion, I waa iiot conBcioUH 
of any change in me of thought or feeling. aa i-egards 
matters of doctrine ; thia, however, was not the caae as 
regards some matters of fact, and, unwilling as I am to 
give offence to religious AngUcans, I am bound to eonfeaa 
that I felt a great chauge in my view of the Chureh of 
Eugiaud. I cannot tell how .soon there came on me,— ■ 
but very soon, — .an extreme aatonishment that I liad ever 
imagined it to be a portion of the Catliolie Church. For 
the first time, I looked at it fi-om without, and (aa I shouki 
myself say) saw it aa it was. Forthwith I could not get 
myaelf to aee in it any thing else, than what I liad so long 
fearfully suspected. froin as far back as 1836, — a mere 
national institutiou. As if my eyes were auddenly opened, 
90 I aaw it — spontaneoualy, apai-t f rom any deiiuite act of 
reason or any argument ; and ao I have seen it ever sinee. 
I suppose, the main cause of tliis tay in fche contrast whieli 
was presented to me by the Catholic Church. Then I 
recoguized at once a reality which was t[uite a new thing 
with me. Theu I waa seiisible that I was not making for 
myself a Church by an etfort of thought : I needed not to 
make an aet of faith in her ; I had nut painfully to foree 
myself into a position, but my mind fell back upon itaelf 
in relaxatiou aud in peace, and I gazed at her almost 



pasaively an u gt-cal. objeeLivt; f&cL. 1 luoked at lier;- 
her rites, her ceremonial, and hev preeepts ; and I said, 
"Tbw i's a i-eligion;" and theu, wheii I looked l«ick upon 
tiie poor Aiifjlicaa (Jhiu-ch, foi- which 1 had laboured so 
hard, and upon all that appertaiued to it, and thought of 
our vai-ious attempts to dreus it up doctrinally and eBthet- 
ically, it neemed to me to be the veriest of noiientitieB. 

Vanity of vanitien, atl i» vanity ! How can I make a 
recoi-d of what ^afwed within loe, without aeeuiing to be 
satirical ? But I speak plain, serioiis worda As people 
caLl me credulous for acfciiowledging Catholie claiius, ao 
they call ine satirical for diHowning Anglican pretenBions 
to them it is credulity, to theiii it in aatire ; but it in not 
80 in me, What they thiuk exaggeration, I think truth. 
I am not apeakingof the Anghcaii Church with any disdain, 
though to them I aeem contemptuous. To them of eourae 
it ia " Aut CsBsar aut nullua," but not to me. It may be 
a great creation, though it be not divine, and this ia how 
I judge of it. Men, who abjure the divine right of kingi, 
would be very indignant, if on that accouut they were 
eonsidered disloyal. And so I recognize in the Anglican 
Church a time-honoured institution, of nobie historicat 
memories, a monument of ancient wisdom, a niomentoiia 
arm of political strength, a great national orgaii. a soui™ 
of vaat popular advantage, and, to a cei-tain point, a wit- 
neaa and teacher of rel!giou.s truth. I do not think that, 
if what I have writteu about it siuee 1 liave been t 
Catholie, be equitably considered as a wliole, I »hall be 
found to have takeii any other view thau thia ; but that it 
ia somethiug sacred, that it is an oracle of revealed 
doctrine, that it can claim a share iu St. Ignatius 
or St. Cyprian, that it can take the rauk, conteat 
the teaching, and stop the path of the Church of St 
Peter, that it can call itself "the Bride of the Lamb," 
tliis 18 the view of it vrbvch simply disappeared from my 
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mind on my conversion. and whieh it would be almost a 
miracle to reproduce. " I went by, and lo 1 it was yone ; 
I sought it, but its plaee could no where be found ; " and 
nothing can bring it back to me. And, as to its pos- 
of an episcopal snccession from the time oi' the 
Apostlea, well, it may liave it, and, if tlie Holy See ever 
decide, I will believe it. as being the decision of a 
ler judgment than my own; but, for myaelf, I must 
have St. Philip'9 gift, who saw the .sacerdotal charaeter on 
the forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can by 
ray own wit acquieace in it, for aiitiquarian argunientn are 
altogether unequal to the urgency of visible factw. Why 
in it that I mnst pain dear friends by saying bo, and 
kindle a Bort of i-etientment againat me in the kindest of 
bearts ? but I muat, though to do it be not only a grief to 
me, but most impolitic at the moment. Any how, this in 
my mind ; and, if to have it, if to have betrayed it, before 
now, involnntarily by my words or my deeds, if on a 
titting occaaion, as now. to have avowed it, if all this be a 
proof of the justice of the eharge brought against me by 
my accuser of having " turned round upou my Mother- 
Church with contumely and slander," in this aense but 
in no other sense, do I plead guilty to it withont a word 
iii extenuation. 

In no other senae surely : tlie Chureh of Ekigland Iias 
been the inatrument of Providence in conferring great 
benefits on me ;— had I been born in Dissent, perhaps I 
should never have been baptized ; had I been bom an 
Engliah Presbyterian, perhaps I should never have known 
our Lord's divinity ; had I not come to Oxford, perbaps I 
never ahonld have lieard of the visible Church, or of 
Tradition, or other Catholic doctrines. And as I have 
received bo much good from the Anglican Elstablishment 
itself, can I have the heart or rather the want of cbarity, 
conaiderjng that it doea for so raany othera, what it has 
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done for me, to wish to see it overthrown ? 1 have uo 
such wiah while it is what it is, and while we aro so siiiall 
a body. Not for ita own sake, but for the sake of the 
manj congregations to wliich it ministers, I will do no- 
thing against it. While Catholics are so weak in Eng- 
land, it is doing our work : and, though it doea us harm 
in a ineasure, at present the balance is in our favour. 
What our duty would be at auother time and in other 
circumstances, supposiug, for instance, tbe Establishmeiit 
lost iti dogmatic faith, or at least did not preach it, is 
another matter altogether. lu secular history we read of 
hostile natioriH haviug loug trucea. aud reuewing theni 
from time to time, aud that seems to be the position which 
the Catholic Church may fairly take up at present iu 
relation to the Anglican Establishment. 

Doubtless the National Church has hitherto beeu a 
serviceable breakwater agaiust doctriual eiToi-s, more 
fandamental than its owii. How long this will last in * "^ 
years now before us, it is impossible to say, ^^^ ., 
Nation drags dowu its Church to its own level ; ^^ ^. 
the National Church has the same sort of influenc^ ^^ , 
the Nation that a periodical has upon the paLTty ^' .-LQie 
represeuts, and my own idea of a Catholic'8 6,\j\jiig * «r ^ 
towards the National Church in this its svc^tet»^ ■na^^^' 
that of assisting and sustaining it, if it Vi^ -^ O*^' '^voilj 
in the interest of dogmatic truth. I sho\xV^-«^^^ t &>M 
every thiug (except indeed under the *l-i-X:!- fcji^t, c*^ 
rtud this is a material exccption,) whieVv^ vjeV^^ 
ts hold upon the publie inind, or to ^**-^a.^^t^\6 '^ 



ment, or to einbarrass and lessen it« cn. 



.»te»*' 



, Christian aud Catholic pnncv.-^-^^^^ aO** 
which it has up to this time 8UocePi.^j^..^^^^y -p^ 
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NOTE F, ON PAGE i 

THE ECONOMy. 



FoE the Economy, considered as a rule ot' practice, I 

shall refer to what I wrote upon it iu 1830—32, iu 

my HLstory of the Ariana. I have shown above, pp. 26, 

27, that the doctrine in question had in thii early Chureh 

signification, when apphed to the divine ordi- 

nances : it also harl a definite application to the duties of 

Christians, whether clergy or laity, in preaching, in 

i| instructing or catechiziug, or in ordiuary intercourse with 

' the world arouud them ; and in this aspect I have here 

j to consider it. 

As Almighty God did not all at once introduce the 
Crospel to the world, aud thereby gradually prepared men 
for ita profitable reception, so, according to the doetrine 
of the early Chureh, it was a duty, for the sake of the 
heathen among whom they lived, to observe a great 
reserve and caution iu communicating to them the know- 
ledge of " the whole counsel of God," This cautious dis- 
pensation of the tmth, after the manner of a discreet and 
vigilant ateward, is denoted by the word " economy." It 
is a mode of acting which comes under the head of Pru- 
dence, one of the four Cardinal Virtuea. 

The principle of the Economy ia this ; that out of 
various coursea, in religioua conduct or statement, all and 
each allowable antexedently and in themselves, that 
ought to be taken which is most expedient and most 
suitable at the time for the object in hand. 

Inatances of its application and exereise in Scripture 
are such as the following : — -1. Divine Providenee did but 
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gradually impart to the worlcl in general. and to the Je"i 
in particular. the knowledge of His wiU : — He is saii) 1« 

winked at the times of ignorance among; the 
then ; " and He fluffered in the Jewe divorce " becaose oi 
the hardneB» of their hearts." 2. He has allowed Him- 
self to be represented as having eyea, ears, and hands.as 
having wrath.jealousy, gi'ief, and repentance. 3. Inlifce 
manner, our Lord fipoke harshly to the Syro-Phosnidati 
woman, whose daughter He was about to heai, and mAdt 
as if He wouM go further, when the two disciples luil 
come to their journeys end. 4. Thua too Joseph " made 
hiniself atrange to his brethren," and Elisha kept sileiiee 
on request of Naamau to bow in the house of Rimmon. 
5. Thua St. Paul cireumcised Timothy, while he cried ont 
" Circumcision availetb not." 

Tt raay be naid that thia principle, true in itself, yet is 
daiigerous, because it admits of an easy abuse, aiid carriee 
men away into what becomea inaincerity and cunning. 
This ia undeniable ; to do evii that good may come, to 
conaider that the meana, whatever they are, justify tie 
end, tiO saciifice truth to expedience, unacrupulousnesB, 
reckleesnesa, are gi-ave ofiencea These are abuaes ot 
the Economy. But to call them eeonomical is to give 
fine name to what occurs every day, independent of anj 
knowledge of the doctri-ne, of the Economy. It ia the 
abuae of a rule which nature suggests to every one. 
Every one looks out for the " mollia tempora fandi," and 
for " mollia verba " too. 

Having thus explained what ia meant by the Economy 
aa a rule of aocial intercoui-ae between men of difFerent 
religioua, or, again, political, or aocial viewa, next I will 
go on to atate what I aaid in the Arians. 

I say in that Volume first. that our Lord haa given us 
the prineiple in His own worda, — " Caat not your pearla 
before swine ; " and that He exemplifiad it in Hia teach- 
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ing by parables; that St. Paul expreaaly distinguishes 
between the milk which is neceHfiaiy to one set of men, 
and the strong meat which ia allowed to others, and that, 
in two Epiatles. I say, that the Apostlea in the Acts 
observe the same rule in their speeches, for it is a t^act, 
that they do not preach the high doetrinea of Christianity, 
but only " Jesus and the Reaurrection " or " repentance 
and faith." I also aay, that this is the very reasou that 
the Fathere assign for the silence of various writers in the 
firat eenturies on the Hubject of our Lord'a divinity. 
I also speak of the catechetical system practised in the 
early Church, and the dwriplina arcani as regards the 
doctrine of the Holy Triiiity, to which Bingham bears 
witness; also of the defence of this rule by Basil, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, aiid Theodoret. 

But next the (]uestioii may be asked, whether I have 
said any thing in my Volume fo fjttard the doetrine, thuH 
laid down, from the abuae to which it isobviously exposed: 
and my answer is eaay. Of cotmie, hatl I liad any idea 
that I should have been expoaed to auch hostile mis- 
representationa, as it has been my lot to undergo on the 
Bubject, I should have made more direct avowals than I 
have done of my senae of the gravity and the danger of 
that abuse. Since I coulii not foresee when I wi^ote, that 
I ahould have been wantonly slandered. I only wonder 
that I have anticipated the eliargc aa fully as will be aeen 
in the following oxtracts. 

For instance, speakingof tlie DiHciplina Arcani, laay: — 
(1) " The elementary infonnation given to the heathen or 
catechum euwasi-n.nos^.8ewftdonebythe snbaequent aecret 
teaching, which was in fact but i\\&jiUing up of a bare but 
correct outline," p. 58, and I contrast this with the conduct 
of the ManiChEeans "who represented the initiatory disci- 
pline a« foiiiided on n fi.cti.nv or hypothesia, which wa« tfj 
be forgotten by the leamer as he made progi-ess in the real 






doGbnne of the GospeL" (2) As to allegorizing, 1 aay 
that tbe Alexandrians eired, whenever and aa far as they 
proceedeii " to ohsctirf. the primary meaning of Scripture, 
and Ufwnaken theforce uf kiatorical facls a,nd expreaBiie- 
elRrations," p, 69. (3) And that they were " more open 
to ceiisure," when, on being "urged by objectiotis to varioiis 
pasNages in the history of the Old Testament, aa derogatory 
to the divine perfections or to the Jewish Saints, they had 
'rccowrsetoanatleyorictilexplanation by way ofanswer" 
p.71. i-i) Isidd," Itis impossibletodefendsuGkaproceditrt, 
which aeeme to imply a w([?i ( offaAth in those who had re- 
eoursetoit:"for"GodhaBgivenu8n((eso/7-i3/tiaTjrfwJ7Wi</," 
ibid. (5) Again, I say, — " The abuae ofthe Economy m th$ 
hands of ■imsct-iipuloiis rcasnners, is obvious, Even tlie 
ftonesfcontroveraialistorteaeherwillfiuditverydifficultto 
represent, without misreijresenting, what it is yet his dnty 
to present to hia hearers with caution or reaerve. Here the 
obvious ruJe to guide our practice is, to be careful ever to 
maintain substantial truth in our use of the economical 
method," pp. 79, 80. (6) And so far from concurring nt 
all hazards with Justin, Gregory, or Athana.siuH, I say, 
" It 18 plain [they] were justifi.ed or not in their Economy, 
accordiny as they diJ or did not practically mislead their 
opponents," p. 80. (7) I proceed, " It is bo difficult to hit 
the mark in these perplexing cases, that it is not wod- 
derful, ahould these or other Fathers have failed at times, 
and said more or leaa than waa proper," ibid. 

The Principle of the Economy is familiarly acted on 
among us every day. When we would persuade others, 
we do not begin by treading ou their toes. Men would be 
thought rude who introduced their own religious notiona 
into mixed soeiety, and were devotional in a drawing-room. 
Have we never thought lawyers tiresome who did not 
observe tliis polite rule, who came down for the assizes and 
talked law all through dinner ? Does the same argument 
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tell in the House of Commons, on the hu&tings, and at 
EJxeter Hall ? Is an educated gentleman never worsted 
at an election by the tone and arguments of some dever 
f ellow, who, whatever his shortcomings in other respects, 
understands the common people ? 

As to the Catholic Religion iii England at the present 
day, this only will I observe, — that the truest oxpedience 
is to answer right out, when you are asked ; that the wisest 
economy is to have no management; that the best pru- 
dence is not to be a coward ; that the most damaging foUy 
ia to be found out shuffliug ; and that the Hrst of virtues is 
to " tell truth, and shame the devil." 
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NOTE il ON PAGE 279. 



LYING AND EQUIVOCATION. 



Almost all authors, Catholic and Protestant, admit, that 
v)he7i (tjmt caitse ispresent, there is some kind or other of 
verbal misleading, which is not sin. Even silence is in 
certain cases virtually such a misleading, aceording to the 
Proverb, " Silence gives consent." Again, silence is abso- 
lutely forbidden to a Catholic, as a mortal sin, under cer- 
tain circumstances, e.g. to keep silence, when it is a duty 
to make a profession of faith. 

Another mode of verbal misleading, and the most direct, 
is actually saying the thing that is not ; and it is def ended 
on the principle that such words are not a lie, when there 
is a " justa causa," as killing is not murder in the ease of 
an executioner. 

Another ground of certain authors for saying that an 
untruth is not a lie where there is a just cause, is, that 
veracity is a kind of justice, and therefore, when we have 
no duty of justice to tell truth to another, it is no sin not 
to do ao. Hence we may say the thing that is not, to 
childreu, to madmen, to men who ask impertinent ques- 
tions, to those whom we hope to benefit by misleading. 

Another ground, taken in def ending certain untruths, eix 
jttstd caiisSb, as if not lies, is, that veradty is f or the sake of 
society, and that, if in no case whatever we might lawf ully 
mislead others, we should actually be doing society great 
harm. 

Another mode of verbal misleading is equivocation or a 
pJay upon words ; and it is defended on the theory that to 
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) worda iii h sunae whieh they will iiot beac. 
But a,ii equlvocator usim thum in a r&ceived seose. though 
there is another receivod Heiise, and therefore, aecording to 
thia definition, he does not lie. 

Othera say tliat all equivocatioua are, after all, a kind of 
lyiog, — faint lie.y or awkward lies, but still lies ; aud some 
of these diaputanta infer, that therefore we must not equi- 
vocate, and others that equivoeation ia but a half-uieaaure, 
aud that it ia better to aay at onct that iii eertain caaes 
uutruthij are not liea. 

OtheiTj will try to diatinguish between uvaaJons and 
equivocatioDS ; but though there are evaaious which are 
clearly not equivucations, yet it is very difficult scientitic- 
ally to draw the line between the one and the other. 

To these muat be added the unscieutitic way of dealiug 
with lies :— viz. that on a great or cruel occaaion a man 
caunot help telling a lie, and he would iiot be a mau, did 
he not tell it, but still it i» very wrong, and he ought uot 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven 
him, though he goes about to eommit it ever so deliberately, 
and is aure to commit it again under aimilar circumataucua. 
It ia a neceaaary frailty, and had better not be thought 
about before it is incun-ed, and not thought of again, aftei- 
it ia well over, This view eannot for a nioment be de- 
fended, but, I auppoae, it is very commou. 

1 think the histovical courae of thought apon the matter 
haa been thia : the Greek Fathers thought that, wheu thert- 
waa &juata causa,a,n untruth need notbea lie. St. Augua- 
tine took another view, though with great misgiving; 
and, whether he is rightly iiiterpreted or not, ia the doctor 
of the gi-eat and eommou view that all untrutha are hes, 
and that there can be 7to just cause of uutruth. In theae 
later times, this doctrine haa been found diffieult to work, 
and it has been largely taught that, though all untruths 
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are liew, yet tliat certaiii eniiivocationa, when {jiven m a 
juat caiise, are not untruthH. 

Further, there have beeii aml all along thraugh these 
later ages, other nchooln, runiiing parallel mth tlie above 
meutioned, one of which eaya that equivocations, && after 
all are lies, and another which saya that there ai-e untruths 
which are not lies. 

And now an to the "just cause," which ia the eoiidition, 
aine quS. tion. The Greek Fathera inake it such ae these, 
Helf-defence, charity, zeal for Go<rH honour, and the like. 

St Augustine seems to deal with the Hame " just causes " 
aa the Greek Fathers, even though he doea not allow o£ 
their availabieneaa as depriving untmths, apoken on such 
occasions, of their sinfulnean. He meutions defence of life 
and of honour, aud the safe custody of a aeci'et Also the 
great Anglican writei's, who have followed the Greek 
Fathers, in defending uiitruths when there is the "juat i 
eause," eonsider that " just cause " to be such as the pre- 
aervation of life and property, defence of law, the good of 
othera. Moreover, tlieir nioral rights, e.g. defence againat 
the inquisitive, &e. 

St. Alfonso, I consider, would take the aame view of 
the "justa eauaa" aa the Anghcan divineB; he speaks 
of it as " quieunque finis honeattis, atl aervanda bona 
apiritui vel corpori utilia ; " which ia very much the view 
whicb they take of it, judging by the instances whicb 
they give, 

In all caaes, however, and aa contemplated by all 
authors, Clement of Alexandria, or Milton, or St. Alfonso, 
sueh a causa is, in fact, eztreme, rare, great, or at leaat 
special. Thus the writer in the Milangea Tkdologigues 
(Li^ge, 1852-3, p. 453) quotes Lessius : " Si abaque juata 
cauaa tiat, est abusio orationis contra virtutem veritatis, 
et eiViJem conauetudinem, etsi proprie non sit menda- 
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cium." That is, the virtue of tnith, aiid tlie civil custuin. 
are the nieamiTe of the Just cause. And so Vuit, "If a, 
man has used a renervation (restrictione non purL- mentali) 
without a grave cause, he haa sinned graveiy." And ao 
the author himself, from whom I quote, and who defepds 
the Patristie and Aiiglican doctrine tliat thei-e mv un- 
truths whieh are not lies, says, "Under the name of 
mental reservation theologiaiis authorize many lies, when 
tkere isfor them a (iravn renjton and proportionate," i.e. 
to their character — p. 4-59. Aud so St. Alfon.so, in another 
Treatise, quotes St. Thomaa to the etfect, that if fi'om one 
cause two immediate etTects follow, and; if the good effect 
of that cause is equal in value to the bad effect (bonus 
CBquivalet malo), thennothing hindersthe 8peaker's intend- 
ing the good and only permitting the evil. From whieh it 
will foUow that, since the evil to society from lying ia very 
great, the just cause whieh is to make it ailowable, niuBt 
be very great also. Aud so Kenrick : " It is confessed 
by ttU Catholics that, in the common iutercourse of life, 
all ambignity of language is to be avoided ; but it is 
debated whether such ambiguity is ever lawful. Most 
theologians anawer in the affii^mative, supposing a grave 
caitse urges, and the [trne] mind of the speaker can be 
coUected from the adjuncts, though in fact it be not 
coUeeted." 

However, there are cases, I have aiready said, of 
another kind, in which Anglicau authors would think 
a lie allowable; such as when a ijuestion is impertinp.Tit. 
Of such a case Walter Scott, if I mistake not, supplied a 
very distinct example, in his denying ao long the anthor- 
ship of his novels. 

What I have been saying shows what dirterent schools 
of opinion there are in the Church in the treatment of 
thia difficult doctrine ; and, by consequence, that a given 
individual, such as I am, cannot agree with all of them, 
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aad htts a full riglit to follow whieti of them he will The 
Ireedoiii uf the Schoola, iiideed, is oue ol' those rights of 
i-Hasoii, which the Church is too wise really to interfere 
with. Aud this applieij not to moral questions only, hut 
to dogmatic also, 

It ia auppoHeJ hy Pi-otestants that, becauae St. AJfon8o'a 
writinga have had auch high coramenJation beatowed upon 
them by authority, theref ore they have been invested with 
a ijuasi-infallibiJity. This haa ariaen in good measure 
from Protestanta not knowing the force of theologieal 
terma. The words to whieh they refer are the authorita- 
tive decision that " nothing in his worka haa been found 
worthy of censu.re," " censurS: dignum ; " but thia does not 
lead to the conclusiona which have been drawn from it. 
Thoae words occur in a legal docuinent, and cannot be 
interpreted except in a legal sense. Iii tlie firat place, 
the aentence ia negative ; nothiug in St. AIfonao'8 
writinga ia positively approved ; and, secondly, it is uot 
aaid that there are no faulta in what he has written, but 
nothing which comea under the eccleaiastical cenmfra, 
ffhieh ia something very definite. To take and interpret 
them, in the way commonly adopted in Engiaud, is the 
aame mistake, aa if one were to take the word Apologia 
in the English aense of apology, or Infaiil in law to 
mean a little child. 

l, Nowfirstastothemcaninguf theaboveformof words 
viewed aa a proposition, When a L[uestioii on the subject 
waa asked of the fitting anthorities at Rome by the Arch- 
bishop of Besanijon, the answer returned to him contained 
thia condition, viz. that those words were to be inter- 
preted, " with due regard to the mind of the Holy See 
ooncerning the approbation of writings of the servanta 
of God, ad efi^ectum Canonizationia," Thia ia intended to 
preveut any Catholic taking the words about St. AlfonBo's 
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worka in too largo a aeuse. Before a Saiiit is canonized, 
his works are examined, and a judgment pronounced upon 
them. Pope Benedict XIV. says, " The end or scope. of 
thia judf!;ment is, that it may appear, whether the doe- 
trine of the servant of God, which he haa brought oiit in 
his writings, ia free from any soever theological censure." 
And he remarks in addition, " It never can be said that 
the doetrine of a servant of God ia approved by the Holy 
See, but at most it can [onJy] be said that it ia not dis- 
approved (non reprobatam) in case that the Revisers had 
reported that there is nothing found by them in hia works, 
which is adverse to the decrees of Urban VIII., and that 
the judgment of the Revisers has been approved by the 
sacred Congregation, and confirmed by the Supreme 
Pontdff" The Decree of Urban VIIL here referred to 
is, " Let works be examined, wliether tliey coiitain errors 
against faith or good morals (bonoa mores), or any new 
doctrine, or a doctrine foreign and alien to the common 
senae and custom of the Church." The author from whom 
I quote this (M. Vandenbroeck, of the dioceae of Malines) 
observes, " It is therefore clear, that the approbation of 
the works of the Ho!y Bishop touches not the truth of 
every proposition, adds nothing to them, nor even gives 
them by conseijuence a degree of intrinsic prohability." 
He adds that it gives St. Alfonsos theology an extrinsic 
probabihty, from the fact that, in the judgment of the 
Holy See, no propoaition deserves to receive a censure; 
but that " that probability will cease nevertheleaa in & 
particular case, for any one who should be convinced, 
whether by evident argumenta, or by a decree of the 
Holy See, or otlierwise, that the doctrine of the Saint 
deviates from the truth." He adda, " Frora the fact that 
the approbation of the works of St. Alfonso doea not decide 
the truth of each propositiou, it followa, aa Benedict XIV. 
irked, that we may eombat the doctriue which 
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they coiitain ; only, since a canonized saint is in qiiestion, 
who in hoiiotired by a. solemn culte in the Chureh, v» 
ought not to apeak except with respeet, nor to attack his 
opinioQB except with temper and mod&sty." 

2. Then, aa to tbe meaning of the word cenaura: 
Benedict XIV. enumerates a number of "Notes" whidi 
come under that name ; he saya, " Out of propoBitions 
which are to" be noted with theolojfical ceusure, aome are 
heretical, some erroneous, .'lome clo-ia upon error, some 
savouriug of heroay." and ao ou ; and eaeh of these 
terms haa ita own delinite meaning. Thus by " erroneouB " 
ia meant, aecordiug to Viva, a propositioii which is not 
immediately opposed to a revealed proposition, but on)y to 
a theological conclusion drawn from premisses which are 
de. fide ; " savouriug of hereay " is a, proposition, which is 
oppoaed to a theological eoncluaion not evidently drswn 
from premissea which are de Jide, but most pi'obably and 
aceording to the eommon mode oE theologizing ; — and so 
with the reat. Therefore when it was said by the Reviaera 
of St. Alfonsos works that they were not " worthy of 
ceitaure," it waa only meant that they did not fall uuder 
these particular Notes. 

But the answer from Rome to the Archbishop of Besan- 
ijon weut further than thia ; it aetually took paina to 
declare that any one who pleaaed might follow other theo- 
logians iustead of St. Alfonao. After sayiug that no 
Priest was to be interfered with who foUowed St. Alfonao 
in the Confessional, it added, " This is said, however, 
without on that account judgiug that they are roprehended 
who foUow opiniona handed down by other approvad 
authors." 

And this too I wiU obaerve, — that St. AlEonso made 
many changes of opinion himself in the course of hia 
writings ; and it eould not for an inatant be supposed that 
we were bound to every one of his opinions, when he did 
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not feel hitnnelf bound to them in his own person. And, 
what is more to the' purpose atiil, there are opinions, or 
somo opinion, of hia whieh actually have been proscribed by 
the Chureh aince, and cannot now be put forward or used, 
I do not pretend to be a well-read theologian myself, but 
I say this on the authority of a theological professor of 
Breda, quoted in the Mdlanges Tkiol. for 1850-1. He 
saya : " It may happen, that, in the course of time, errora 
may be found in the works of St. Alfonso and be pro- 
scribed by the Church, a tking wkick in fact has already 
occwred." 

In not ranging myself then with those who consider 
that it is juBti&ble to use words in a double sense, that 
ia. to equivocate, I put myself under the protection of 
aueh authors as Cardinal Gerdil, Natalis Alexander, 
Contenson, Concina, and othera. Under the protection of 
theae authorities, I aay as follows :— 

Casuistry ia a noble soience, but it is one to which I am 
led, neither by my abilitiea nor my turn of mind. Inde- 
pendently, then, of the diffieultiea of the snhject, and the 
neceasity, before forming an opinion. of knowing more of 
the arguments of theologiana upon it than I do, 1 am very 
unwilUng to say a word here on the subject of Lying and 
Equivocation. But I consider myself bound to speak ; and 
therefore, in this strait, I can do nothing better, even for 
my own relief , than aubmit myaelf, and what I shall aay, to 
thejudgment of theChurch.andto the conaent, so far aain 
this matter there be a consent, of the Schola Theologorum. 

Now in the case of one of thoae special and rare exigen- 
ciee or emergenciea, which conatitute the justa causa of 
dissembling or mialeading, whether it be extreme aa the 
defence of life, or a duty aa the cuatody of a secret, or of a 
peraonal nature as to repel an impertinent inquirer, or a 
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matter too trivial to provoke iiuestion, as in dealing with 
chilclreii or madmeii, there aeem to be four courses :~ 

1. To sa ytkethingthatisnat. HereldrawthereaderB 
attention to the words material &nd formal. " Thou shalt 
uot kiU;" murderin thaformal transgresaion of thiBcom- 
mandment, but accidentai homicide ia the material trans- 
gressioa The matter of the aet is the same in both cases ; 
but in the homicide, there is nothing more than the act, 
whereas in mimler there must be the intention, &&, which 
conatitutes the formal sin. So, again. an executioner com- 
mit.H the material act, but not that formal killiog which is 
a hreach of the commandment. So a man, who, simpiy to 
save himself from starving, takes a !oaf which is not hia 
own, eommits ouly the material, not the formal act of 
stealing, that is, he does not commit a sin. And so a 
baptized Chi-istian, external to the Church, who is in 
invincible igiiorance, is a material heretic, and not a formaL 
Aud in like manner, if to say the thing whieh is not be in 
special casea lawful, it may be called a material lie. 

The first mode then which has been suggeated of meet- 
ing thoae special caaes, in which to mialead by words hu 
a sufficient occasion, or has a just cav^e, is by a mate- 
rial lie. 

The second mode is by an cequivocatio, which is not 
equivalent to the EngHsh word " equivocation," but meane 
sometimes a play upon words, sometimes an c.vasion : we 
must take these two modes of misleading separately. 

2. Aplay uponwords. St. Alfonso certaiuly says that 
a play upon worda is allowable ; and, speaking under cor- 
rection, I ahould say that he does so on the ground that 
lying is not a sin against justiee, that is, against our 
neighbour, but a sin against God. God has made words the 
signs of ideas, and tberefore if a word deuotes two ideoH, 
we are at liberty to use it in either of its sanaes : but 
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l^ I think I must be incorrect in aonie respect iu aupposing 
:t that the Saint do&s not recognize u lie as an inju«tice, 
because the Cateehism of the Council, aa I have (^uoted it 
at p. 281, saya, " Vanitate et mendacio fidea ac veritas 
tolluntur, arctisaima vineula societatis InhmancB ; quibua 
sublatis, aequitiir summa vitie ronfnsio, ut homines nihil 
a dtBmonibihs diffevre videantur." 

3. Evasinn ,— when, for instance, the speaker diverta 
theattention of thehearer toaiiothersubject ; suggeBtaan 
irrelevant fact or makes a remark, which confuses him 
and gives him something to think about ; throwa dnst into 
hia eyes ; states aome truth, from which he is quite sure 
his hearer will draw an illogical and untme concluaiou, 
and the like. 

The greateat school of evasiou, I speak aeriouely, ia the 
House of Commons ; and necessarily so, from the nature 
of the caae. Aud the hustinga is another. 

An instance is supplied in the history of St. Athana- 
sius : he was in a boat on the Nile, flying persecution ; and 
he found himaelf puraued. On thia he ordered his men to 
turn hia boat round, and ran right to meet the aatellites of 
Julian. Tliey asked him, " Have you aeen Athanasius ? " 
and he told liis followers to answer, " Yea, he is close to 
you." They went on their courae aa if they were aure to 
come up to him, while ht ran back into Alexandria, and 
thore lay hid till the end of the peraecution. 

I gave another instance above, in reference to a doetrine 
of religion. The early Chriatiana did their beat to.concea! 
their Creed on aecbunt of the misconceptions o£ the 
heathen about it. Were the question aaked of them, 
" Do you worship a Trinity ? " and did they anawer, " We 
worship one God, and none else ; " the inquirer might, or 
would, iufer that they did not acknowledge the Trinity of 
Divine Persons. 

It ia very difficult to draw the line between thee 
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- evasioQB and what are commonly called in Engliah fiqttivo- 
eatiomt ; and of this difficulty, again, I think, the acenos in 
the Houae of Comrnons supply us with illastrationa 

4. The fourth method is sUence. For instance, not 
giving the whnle truth in a court of law. If St. Alban, 
after dreafiing himself in the Prieafs clothes, and heing 
taken hefore the peraecutor, had been able to paas off for 
hia friend, and so gone to martyrdom without being dis- 
covered ; and had he in the course of examination anawered 
all questions truly, but not given the whole truth, the 
moat important truth, that he waa the wrong peraon, 
he would have come very near to telling a he, for a half- 
truth is often a falaehood. And his defence muat have 
been tiiejtista causa, viz. either that he might in eharity or 
for religion'8 sake save a prieat, or again that the judge 
had no right to interrogate him ou the aubject. 

Now, of these four modea of misleading others by the 
tongue, when there ia Ajusta caiisa (suppoaing there can 
be 8uch), — (1) a material lie, that ia, an untruth which is 
not a He, (2) an equivocation, (3) an evasion, and (4) 
silenee,— Firat, I have no difficulty whatever in recog- 
nizing as allowable the method of silence. 

Seeondly, But, if I allow of silence, why aot of the 
method of maf.erial lying, aince half of a truth is often a 
lie ? And, again, if all kilUng be not murder, nor all taking 
from another stealing, why must all untrutha be lies? 
Now I will say freely that I think it diffieult to answer 
thia question, whether it be urged by St. Clement or by 
Milton ; at the same time, I never have acted, and I think, 
when it came to the point, I never should act upon such a 
theory myaelf, except in one case, atated below. This I 
Bay for the henefit of tho.se who apeak hardly of Catholic 
theologiana, on the ground that they admit text-hookB 
which allow of equivocatiou. They are aaked, how can we 
truat yon, when such are your viewa ? but sueb views, as 
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^^^Klready have said, need not have any thing to do with 
^^^^r own practice, merely from the circumatance that they 
BWe contained in their text-books. A theologian draws 
I out a aystem ; he doea it partly aa a Bcientific speculation : 
I but much more for the sake of othera. He is lax for the 
sake of othera, uot of himself. Hia own standard of action 
is much higher than that which he impoaea upon men in 
general. One speeial reason why religious men, after 
drawing out a theory, are unwilling to aet upon it them- 
aetvea, is thia : that they practically acknowledge a broad 
diatinction betweea their reason and their conaeience ; and 
that they feel the latter to be the aafer guide, though the 
fonner may be the clearer, nay even though it be the 
truer. They wonld rather be in error with the sanction of 
their conscience, than be right with the mere judgment of 
their reason. And again here is thia more tangible diffi- 
culty in the caae of esceptiona to the rule of Veracity, 
that 80 very little extemal help ia given us in drawing the 
line, as to when uiitruths are allowahle and when not ; 
whereas that aort of killing whieh ia not murder, ia most 
definitely raarked off by legal enactmenta, so that it can- 
not posaibly be miataken for such killing as is murder. 
On the other hand the casas of exemption from the rule 
of Veracity are left to the private judgment of the indi- 
vidual, aud he may easily be led on from aeta which are 
allowable to acts which are not. Now this reraark does 
not apply to auch acta as are related in Scripture, as being 
done by a partieular inspiration, for in such caaea there is 
a command. If I had my own way, I would oblige 
society, that is, its great men, its lawyers, its divines, its 
Kterature, publiely to acknowledge aa auch, those inatancea 
of untruth which are not lies, aa for inatance untrutha in 
war ; and then there could be no perplexity to the indi- 
vidual Catholic, for he would not be taking the law into 
his own hands. 
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Thirdly, as to playing upon words, or equivocation, I 

BUppose it is from the EngUsh habit, but, without meaning 
any rliareapect to a great Saint, or wishing to set rayaelf 
up, or taking my conscience t"or more than it is worth, I 
can only say as a fact, that I admit it as little aa the rest 
of my counfcrymen: and, without any reference to the 
right and the wrong of tlie matter, of this I am sure, that, 
if there is one thing more than another which prejudiees 
EDglishmen against the Cathohc Church, it is the docfcriue 
of great authoritiea on the auhject oi equivocation. For 
myeelf, I can fancy myHelf fchinldug it was allowabla in 
extreme cases for me to lie, but never to eqiiivocat*. 
Luther said, " Pecea forfciter." I anathematize his formal 
sentimenfc, but there ia a truth in it, when spoken of mate- 
rial acta. 

Fourthiy, I fchink evasion, as I have described it, to be 
perfeetly allowable ; indeed, I do not know, who does nofc 
uae it, under circumstancea ; but that a good deal of moral 
danger is atfcaehed to it.s use ; and that, the cleverer a man 
is, the more likely he is to paaa fche line of Chriatian duty. 

But it may be said, that auch decisions do nofc meet the 
partieular difficultiea for which provision ia required ; let 
us then take some inatances. 

1. I do not think it right to tell lies to children, even 
on thia aceount, thafc they are aharper fchan we tliink them, 
and will sooii fiud oufc what we aro doing ; and our ex- 
ample will be a very bad fcraining for them. And so of 
equivocation : it is easy of imitation, and we ouraelves shall 
be sure to get the worsfc of it in the end. 

2, If an early Father defends the pafcriarch Jacob in 
hia mode of gaining hia fafcher'a blesaing, on the ground 
thafc the blessing was divinely pledged fco him already, fchat 
it was his, and fchat his father and brofcher were acfcing at 
oace aga,'mst hia own rights and fche divine wili, it doea not 
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follow from this tliat auch conduct is a pattern to Ufl, who 
|p have no siipernatural means of determining when an un- 
Hr truth becomes a material, aud not B,formal Me. Itseema to 
k* me very dangeroua, he it ever allowable or not, to lie or 
M equivocate in order to preaerve eome great tomporal or 
» spiritual benefit ; nor does St. Alfonso here say any thing 

to the contrary, for he ie not discuasing the queation of 

danger or expedience. 

3. As to Johnaons case of a niurderer aalting you which 
way a man had gone, I should have anticipated that, had 
such a difEculty happened to him, his tirst act would have 
been to knock the man down, aud to eall out for tho police ; 
and next, if he was worsted in the conflict, he would not 
Jiave given the niffian the information he asked, at what- 
ftver riak to himself. I think he would have let himaelf 
be. killed first. I do not think that he would have told 
alk 

4. A secret ia a more difficult case. Suppoaing some- 
thing has been coufided to me in the strictest secrecy, 
which could not be revealed without great disadvantage to 
another, what am I to do ? If I am a lawyer, I am pro- 
teeted by my profession. I have a i'ight to treat with ex- 
fcreme indignation any question which trenches on the 
inviolabihty of my poaition ; hut, aupposing I was driven 
up into a corner, I think I should have a rjght to aay an 
untruth, or that, iinder auch circumatances, a lie would be 
mateHal, but it is almoat an impoaaible case, for the iaw 
would defend me. In iike manner, as a prieat, I should 
think it lawful to speak as if I knew nothing of what 
paaaed in confesaion. And I think iu theae caaes, I do in 
fact possesa that guarantee, that I am not going by private 
judgment, which just now I demanded ; for aociety would 
bear me out, whether as a lawyer or as a prieat, in holding ■ 
tbat I hsid a duty to my client or penitent, such, tbat an 
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untruth in the matter was not a lie. A common type i 
this permisHibledenial,be it material lie or er*a8um, isatthe 
moment supplied to me : — an artist asked a Prime Minister, 
who was sitting to him, " What news, my Lord, fcoB 
France ? " He answered, " I do not know ; I have Drt 
read the Papers." 

5. A more diffieult question is, when to accept owi- 
fidence has not been a duty. Suppoeing a man wishes to 
keep the secret that he is the author of a book, and he is 
plainly asked on the subject. Here I should ask the 
previous question, whether any one has a right to publish 
what he dare not avow. It requires to have traced the 
bearings and results of such a principle, before being sure 
of it ; but certainly, for myself, I am no friend of strictly 
anonymous writing. Next, supposing another has con- 
fided to you the secret of his authorship : — there are per- 
sons who would have no scruple at all in giving. a denial 
to impertinent (^uestions asked them on the subject. I 
have heard a great man in his day at Oxford, warmly 
contend, as if he could not enter into any other view of 
the matter, that, if he had been trusted by a friend with 
the secret of his being author of a certain book, and he 
were asked by a third person, if his friend was not (as 
he really was) the author of it, he ought, without any 
scruple and distinctly, to answer that he did not know. 
He had an existing duty towards the author; he had 
none towards his inquirer. The author had a claim on 
him ; an impertinent questioner had none at alL But 
here again I desiderate some leave, recognized by society, 
as in the case of the formulas '* Not at home," and " Not 
guilty," in order to give me the right of saying what is 
a material untruth. And moreover, I should here also 
ask the previous question, Have I any right to accept 
such a confidence ? have I any right to make such a 
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c" promise ? and, if it be an unlawful promise, is it binding 
j^ when it cannot be kept without a lie ? I am not attempt- 
f ing to solve these difficult questions, but they have to be 
carefuUy examined. And now I have said more than 
_ I had intended on a question of casuistry. 
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LETTER OF APPROBATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE 
BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF BIRMINGHAM, DR. ULLA- 
THORNE. 

" Bishop'8 House, June 2, 1864. 

" My dear Dr. Newman, — 

"It was with warm gratification that, after the close of the Synod 
yesterday, I listened to the Address presented to you by the clergy of the 
diocese, and to your impressive reply. But I should have been little 
satisfied with the part of the silent listener, except on the understanding 
with myself that I also might afterwards express to you my own sentiments 
in my own way. 

"We have now been personally acquainted, and much more than ac- 
quainted, for nineteen years, during more than sixteen of which we have 
stood in special relation of duty towards each other. This has been one of 
the singular blessings which God has given me amongst the cares of the 
Episcopal office. What my f eelings of respect, of confidence, and of affection 
have been towards you, you know well, nor should I think of expressing them 
in words. But there is one thing that has struck me in this day of explana- 
tions, which you could not, and would not, be disposed to do, and which no 
one could do so properly or so authentically as I could, and which it seems 
to me is not altogether uncalled for, if every kind of erroneous impression 
that some persons have entertained with no better evidence than conjecture 
is to be removed. 

" It is difficult to coraprehend how, in the face of facts, the notion should 
ever have arisen that during your Catholic life, you have been more occupied 
with your own thoughts than with the service of religion and the work of the 
Church. If we take no other work into consideration beyond the written pro- 
ductions which your Catholic pen has given to the world, they are enough for 
the life's labour of another. There are the Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, 
the Lectures on Catholicism in England, the great work on the Scope and 
End of University E^ucation, that on the Office and Work of Universities, 
the Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, and the two Volumes of 
Sermons ; not to speak of your contributions to the Atlantis, which you 
f ounded, and to other periodicals ; then there are those beautiful offerings to 
Catholic literature, the Lectures on the Turks, Loss and Gain, and Callista, 
and though last, not least, the Apologia, which. is destined to put many 
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idle rumours to rest, and many unprofitable surmises ; aiid yet all these 
productions represent but a portion of your labour, and that in the second 
half of your period of public life. 

"These works have been written in the midst of labour and cares of 
another kind, and of which the world knows very little. I will specify four 
of these undertakings, each of a distinct character, and any one of which 
would have made a reputation for untiring energy in the practical order. 

" The first of these undertakings was the estabhshraent of the congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri — that great ornament and accession 
to the force of EngUsh Catholicity. Both the London and the Birmingham 
Oratory must look to you as their founder and as the originator of their 
characteristic excellences ; whilst that of Birmingham has never known 
any other presidency. 

"No sooner was this work fairly on foot than you were called by the 
highest authority to commence another, and one of yet greater magnitude 
and difficulty, the f ounding of a University in Ireland. Af ter the Universities 
had been lost to the Catholics of these kingdoms for three centuries, every 
thing had to be begun from the beginning : the idea of such an institution 
to be inculcated, the plan to be formed that would work, the resources to 
be gathered, and the staff of superiors and professors to be brought together. 
Your name was then the chief point of attraction which brought these ele- 
ments together. You alone know what difficulties you had to conciliate and 
what to surmount, before the work reached that state of consistency and 
promise, which enabled you to return to those responsibilities in England 
which you had never laid aside or suspended. And here, excuse me if I 
give expression to a fancy which passed through my raind. 

" I was lately reading a poera, not long published, from the MSS. De 
Rerum Natura, by Neckhara, the foster-brother of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
He quotes an old prophecy, attributed to MerUn, and with a sort of wonder, 
as if recollecting that England owed so rauch of its iiterary learning to that 
country ; and the prophecy says that after long years Oxford will pass into 
Ireland — ' Vada boura suo terapore transibuut in Hiberniam.' When I read 
this, I could not but indulge the pleasant fancy that in the days when the 
Dublin University shaU arise in material splendour, an aUusion to this 
prophecy might form a poetic eleraent in the inscription on the pedestal of 
the statue which corameraorates its first Rector. 

" The original plan of an Oratory did not conteraplate a.nY parochial work, 
but you could not conteraplate so raany soulsin want of pastors without being 
prompt and ready at the beck of authority to strain aU your efforts in coming 
to their help. And this brings me to the third and the raost continuous of 
those labours to which I have aUuded. The raission in Alcester Street, its 
church and sohools, were the first work of the Birrainghara Oratory. After 
several years of close and hard work, and a considerable caU upon the private 
resources of the Fathers who had estabUshed this congregation, it was de- 
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liTored over M other huids, &ad tbe Fkthers retnaTed to tho distriet ot 
Edgbutoa. where ap t» thkt time nothing CaCholic b^ ftppeared. Then 
arose noder your direotiou the liirge conTent o! the Oratory, the churoh 
ezp«Dded by degreea iitta ita preaeat cspaoioasoeaj. a Dnmemus Qoagregatian 
hwgftthered and grown in It ; poarscboDls and other pions lnatitatioiis have 
growa ap in oonneilon wjth it, «Jid, moreoTer, eqoftUy a,i your eipense uid 

the Oratory bsiS relieTed the otber clerRy o( Birmioghiim all this while by 
oonatuitlj doing the dnty in tho poor-bonBa and gaoi oi BirmiaghBm. 

" More recentiy still, the miaflion aud the poor school sl Smethwiolt owb 
theireiisteuce totheOratory. And all thia while tbe tonuder andfatherot 
theae religious works haa »dded to his other solicitudes the toil of {requent 
pre&ohiag. ot attBudance in the confession&l, &nd otber psirachial dutieH. 

"I have reod on this day ot its publication the seveutb part of tha 
Apologia, and the toncbing silusion in it to the devotedness of the CaCholio 
olergy to the poor ia ae&soas a( pestilenoe remindB me that when the cholera 
ragedso dreadfullyat BiUtou, and the twoprieBtaof thetoiva were nolouEer 
eqnal to tbe number of cases to wbiub thej were hurried day and nighC, I 
aaked you to lend metwo father» tosupply tbe plaoe otother priests whoml 
wlshed to send aa b, furtber oid. But yon and Father 3t. Johu preferred ts 
take Ihe place ot diingpr whioh I had destined for otbers, and reioained at 
Bilston till the worat was oTer. 

" Tho foarth wnrk which I would notice is one more widely known. I 
reter to tbe school for the eduoatioii o( tbe higher classes, whioh at ttae 
solicitation ot roany friends yoii have (oanded and attaohed to tho Oratory. 
Sorely after reading thia hsre enumeration ol work done, no man will 
ventnre to say thst Dr, Newmau is leadiui; a comparatively inactive life in 
the servioe of the Cburch. 

" To spsre, my dear Or. Newman, any further preasnre on tboHS feelingi 
witfa whioh I have already taken so large a liberty, I will only add one word 
more for my own satisfaction . During our long intercoiu^ there is onlj 
one Buhjeot on which, afler the Eret experience, 1 have meaauredray wardS' 
witb Bome oaution, aud that haa been where questiona bearinK ou eoolo- 
siastioal dnty baTe arisen. I (otitid some little caution ne^iessary, becatiM'i 
you were alwaya 90 prompt aud ready to go even beyond the stightelk' 
intimation of my wish or desirea. 

" That God may blesa yon witb bealth, life, and all the spiritnsl goo*; 
wbiob you deaire, you and yonr brethren of the Oratory, is the eacoMt 
prayer now and of ten ot, 

"My dearDr. Newroan, 

"Tour aflectionate friend and tttithful sorranl 
in Chriet, 

'■-J-W. B. ULLATHOBMB."' 
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IV. 



LETTERS OF APPROBATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT FROM 

CLERGY AND LAITY. 

It requires some words of explanation why I allow myself 
to sound my own praises so loudly, as I am doing by 
adding to my Volume the foUowing Letters, written to me 
last year by large bodies of my Catholic brethren, Priests 
and Laymen, in the course or on the conclusion of the 
publication of my Apologia, I have two reasons for 
doing so. 

1. It seems hardly respectful to them, and hardly fair 
to myself , to practise self-denial in a matter, which after 
all belongs to others as well as to me. Bodies of men be- 
come authorities by the fact of being bodies, over and above 
the personal claims of the individuals who constitute them. 
To have received such unusual Testimonials in my favour, 
as I have to produce, and then to have let both those 
Testimonials and the generous feelings which dictated 
them be wasted, and come to nought, would have been 
a rudeness of which I could not bear to be guilty. Far 
be it from me to show such ingratitude to those who 
were especially " friends in need." I am too proud of 
their approbation not to publish it to the world. 

2. But I have a further reason. The belief obtains 
extensively in the country at large, that Catholics, and 
especially the Priesthood, disavow the mode and form, in 
which I am accustomed to teach the Catholic faith, as if 
they were not generally recognized, but something special 
and peculiar to myself ; as if, whether for the purposes 
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of controversy, or from the traditions of an earlier period 
of my life, I did not exhibit Catholicism pure and simple, 
as the bulk of its prof essors manifest it. Such testimonials, 
then, as now foUow, from as many as 558 priests, that is, 
not far from half of the clergy of England, secular and 
religious, from the Bishop and clergy of a diocese at the 
Antipodes, and from so great and authoritative a body as 
the German Congress assembled last year at Wiirzburg, 
scatter to the winds a suspicion, which it is not less pain- 
ful, I am persuaded, to numbers of those Protestants 
who entertain it, than it is injurious to me who have to 
bear it. 



I. — THE DIOCESE OF WESTMINSTER. 

The foUowing Address was signed by 110 of the 
Westminster clergy, including all the Canons, the Vicars- 
General, a great number of secular priests, and five 
Doctors in theology; Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
Fathers of the Order of St. Dominic, of St. Francis, of the 
Oratory, of the Passion, of Charity, Oblates of St. Charles, 
and Marists. 



"London, Maroh 15, 1864. 
" Very Eeverend and Dear Sir, 

' ' We, the undersigned Priests of the Diocese of Westminster, 
tender to you our respectful thanks for the service you have done to religion, 
as well as to the interests of literary morality, by your Reply to the calumnies 
of [a popular writer of the day.] 

' ' We cannot but regard it as a matter of congratulation that your assailant 
should have associated the cause of the Catholic Priesthood with the name of 
one so well fitted to represent its dignity, and to defend its honour, as 
yourself. 

' ' We recognize in this latest effort of your literary power one further claim, 
besides the many you have already established, to the gratitude and venera- 
tion of Catholics, and trust that the reception which it has met with on aJl 
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sides may be the omen of new saccesses which you are destined to achieve iu 
the yindication of the teaching and principles of the Church. 

"We are, 

" Very Reverend and Dear Sir, 

" Your f aithful and aif ectionate Servants in Christ. " 
{T?ie Svhacriptions follow.) 
" To the Very Rev. 

" John Henry Newman, D.D." 



II. — THE ACADEMIA OF CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

"London, April 19, 1864. 
** Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 

** The Academia of Catholic Religion, at their meeting held 
to-day, under the Presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop, have instructed us 
to write to you in their behalf. 

" As they have learned, with great satisfaction, that it is your intention to 
publish adefenceof Cathohc Veracity, which has been assailed in your person, 
they are prccluded from asking you that that defence might be made by 
word of mouth, and in London, as they would otherwise have done. 

*' Composed, as the Academia is, mainly of Laymen, they feel that it is not 
out of their province to express their indignation that your opponent should 
have chosen, while praising the Catholic Laity, to do so at the expense of the 
Clergy, between whom and themselves, in this as in all other matters, there 
exists a perfect identity of principle and practice. 

*' It is because, in such a matter, your cause is the cause of all Catholics, 
that we congratalate ourselves on the rashness of the opponent that has 
thrown the defence of that cause into your hands. 
"We remain, 

" Very Reverend and Dfear Sir, 

" Your very faithful Servants, 

"JAMES LAIRD PATTERSON, ) 

"EDW. LUCAS, ■Secretar^es, 

*'To the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D., 
" Provost of the Birmingham Oratory." 

The above was moved at the meeting by Lord Petre 
and seconded by the Hon. Charles Langdale. 
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m. — THE DIOCESE OF BmMlNGHAM. 

In this Diocese there were in 1864, aecording to the 
I Directory of the year, 136 Prieata, 

"JUQB 1, 18B4. 

" Very Reverend And Dear Sir, 

"In avaiilnE ourselves of your presence at theDiocegaii 
Synod to offer jon ourhoartythftnkBforjourrBceatvUidicatiouafthBhononr 
)f tha Catholio Prieathood, We, the Provost aad Chapter of the Cathedral, 
■ndthaOlerBy, Secularaud Begular, of the DioceaeDf BirminKhani, cBnnot 
forego tbe aesertion ot n apeciaJ Hght, aa your neighbonra and coUeagues, to 
expresB our veneration aud affection lor oue whoae fldelity ta the dictatea of 
oonBoienoe, in tbe uae oF tbe highest iutetlectual gifta, haa won even trom 
oppouente uubounded admiration aud reapeat. 

" To most of UB you are peraonally known. Of Bome, indeed, jo» wore, in 
yoara long past, the trueted guifle, to whom thej owe moro than can he ei- 
presBod in worda ; and aii aro oanaciona that Ihe ingennoua tulneBa of your 
answBr to a falae aiid uuprovoked acouaatinn, has intBusified their intareat in 
the laboura and trials ot yonr lite. While, then, we resent the iudignity to 
wbichyun have lieen expoaed, audlameEttbepain and anuoyauce whioh the 
manifratation of jouiselt muBthave costyou, we cauuot but rejoioe that, !□ 
the fuIfilTaentot a duly, jou haveallowedneither the unworthioeBs of yonr 
asBailaut to shield him from rebulte, nor tbe BHcredueas of your iurooBt raotiveB 
to dBprive that rebuke ol the only torm which conld at ouce complete his 
diacomflture, free your own name from the obloquy whioh prejadioe had 
oaet upoQ it, aud afford invaluable aid to boueat BeekBrs after Truth. 

" Great as ia the work which jou have already done, Very Eeverend Sir, 
pecmit UB to Bxpreas a hope that a greatBc yat remaina toc yon to aooom- 
plish. iDBungeand ina countcj iu whicb the verytouudatioDaot religiou; 
faith are oxpOEcd to asaault, we rejoice iu uumbBcing among our brethren 
one BO wel] qualifled by leamiug aud eipBrienoe to defond that prioBlega 
depositof Tmth, in obtaioiug whicb you have oouutBd asgaintbB loss of all 
tbinga moat dear and preoiouB. Aiid we BBteem oursBlvea happy in being 
able to offer jou that Bupport and encoucagemeut which the aBsurauoe o{ 
our unfeigued admication aud regard may he able to give jon under your 
preeent triala aud future labours. 

" Tbat you may long havo Btrength to iabour for tho Church of God and 
the glory of Hia Holy Name is, Vorj Reverend aud Dear Sir, uur hearttelt 
aud uuited pcayec." 

{The Suhscriptio-asfolloK.) 

"To (he Very Rbv, John Heucy Newroaii, D.D." 
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IV. — THE DIOCESE OF BEVERLEY. 

The following Address, as is stated in the first para- 
graph, comes from more than 70 Priests : — 

** Hull, May 9, 1864. 
" Very Rev. and Dear Dr. Newman, 

" At a reoent meeting of the clergy of the Diocese of 
Beverley, held in York, at which upwards of seventy priests were present, 
special attention was called to your oorrespondence with [a popular writer] ; 
and such was the enthusiasm with which your name was received — such was 
the admiration expressed of the dignity with which you had asserted the 
claims of the Cathohc Priesthood in England to be treated with becoming 
courtesy and respect — and such was the strong and all-pervading sense of the 
invaluable service which you had thus rendered, not only to f aith and morals, 
but to good manners so far as regarded rehgious controversy in this country, 
that I was requested, as Chairman, to become the voice of the meeting, and 
to express to you as strongly and as earnestly as I could, how heartily the 
whole of the clergy of this diocese desire to thank you for services to rehgion 
as well-timed as they are in themselves above and beyond all commenda- 
tion, services which the Catholics of England will never cease to hold in 
most grateful remembrance. God, in His infinite wisdom and great mercy, 
has raised you up to stand prominently f orth in the glorious work of re-estab- 
lishing in this country the holy f aith which in good old times shed such lustre 
upon it. We all lament that, in the order of nature, you have so few years 
before you in which to fight against false teaching that good fight in which 
you have been so victoriously engaged of late. But our prayers are that you 
may long be spared, and may possess to the last all your vigour, and all that 
zeal f or the advanoement of our holy f aith, which imparts such a charm to 
the productions of your pen. 

** I esteem it a great honour and a great privilege to have been deputed, 
as the representative of the clergy of the Diocese of Beverley, to tender you 
the fullest expression of our most grateful thanks, and the assurance of our 
prayers for your health and eternal happiness. 

"lam, 

*' Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 

** With sentiments of profound respect, 
** Yours most faithfully in Christ, 

"M. TRAPPES. 
"The Very Rev. Dr. Newman." 
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V. AND VL — THE DIOCESES OF LIVERPOOL AND SALFORD. 

The Secular Clergy of Liverpool amounted in 1864 to 
103, and of Salford to 76. 



(< 



Preston, Jnly 27, 1864. 
" Very Bev. and Dear Sir, 

" It may seem, perhaps, Uiat the Clergy of LaDcashire have heen 
slow to address you ; bat it would be incorrect to snppose that they have 
been indifferent spectators of the conflict in which yoa have been recently 
engaged. This is the first opportanity that has presented itself, and they 
gladly avail themselves of their annaal meeting in Preston to tender to 
yoa the anited expression of their heartfelt sympathy and gratitade. 

** The atrocioas impatation, oat of which the late controversy arose, was 
felt as a personal affront by them, one and all, conscioas as they were, 
that it was mainly owing to yoar position as a distingaished Catholic ecclesi- 
astic, that the charge was connected with yoar name. 

'* While they regret the pain yoa mast needs havesaffered, they cannot help 
rejoicing that it has afforded yoa an opportanity of rendering a new and most 
important service to their holy religion. Writers, who are not overscrapu- 
lous about the truth themselves, have long used the charge of untruthfuhiess 
as an ever ready weapon against the Catbolic Clergy. Partly from the fre- 
quent repetition of this charge, partly f rom a consciousness that, instead of 
undervaluing the truth, they have ever prized it above every earthly trea- 
sure, partly, too, from the difficulty of obtaining a hearing in their own de- 
f ence, they ha ve generally passed it by in silence. They thank you f or coming 
forward as their champion : your own character required no vindication. 
It was their battle more than your own that you fought. They know and 
feel how much i^ain it has caused 3'ou to bring so prominently forward your 
own life and motives, but they now congratulate you on the completeness 
of your triumph. as admitted alike by friend and enemy. 

' ' In addition to auswering the original accasation, you have placed them 
under a new obligation, by giving to all, who read the English language, a 
work which, for literary ability and the luoid exposition of many difficult 
and abstruse points, forms an invaluable contribution to our literature. 

"They fervently pray that God may give youhealth and length of days, 
and, if it please Him, some other cause in which to use for His glory the 
great powers bestowed upon you. 

" Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

*'THOS. PROVOST COOKSON. 
•• The Very Rev. J. H. Newman." 
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VII. — THE DIOCESE OF HEXHAM. 

The Secular Priests on Mission in 1864 in this Diocese 
were 64. 

" Durham, Sept. 22, 1864. 
•• My Dear Dr. Newman, 

" At the amiual meeting of the Clergy of the Diocese of Hexham 
and Newcastle, held a few days ago at Newcastle-upou-T^me, I was commis- 
sioned hy them to express to you their sincere sympathy, on account of the 
slanderous accusations, to which you have been so unjustly exposed. We 
are fully aware that these foul calumnies were intended to injure the char- 
acter of the whole body of the Catholic Clergy, and that your distinguished 
name was singled out, in order that they might be more effectually propa- 
gated. It is well that these poisonous shafts were thus aimed, as no one 
could more triumphantly repel them. The ' Apologia pro Vita sua ' will, 
if possible, render still more illustrious the name of its gifted author, and be 
a lasting monument of the victory of truth, and the signal overthrow of an 
arrogant and reckless assailant. 

" It may appear late for us now to ask to join in your triumph, but as the 
Annual Meeting of the Northern Clergy does not take place till this time, it 
is the first occasion oifered us to present our united congratulations, and to 
declare to you, that by none of your brethren are you more esteemed and 
venerated, than by the Clergy of the Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 

" Wishing that Almighty God may prolong your life many more years for 
the defence of our holy religion and the honour of your brethren, 

*' I am, dear Dr. Newman, 

'* Yours sincerely in Jesus Christ, 

"EALPH PROVOST PLATT, VG. 

** The Very Rev. J. H. Newman." 



VIII. — THE CONGRESS OF WURZBURG. 

" September 15, 1864. 
" Sir, 

" The undersigned, President of the Catholic Congress of Ger- 
many assembledin Wiirzburg, has been commissioned to express to you, Very 
Rev. and Dear Sir, its deep-felt gratitude for your late able defence of the 
Catholic Clergy, not only of England, but of the whole world, against the 
attacks of its enemies. 
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'* The Catholics of Germany unite with the Catholics of England in t^stify' 
ing to you their profound admiration and sympathy, and pray that the 
Almighty may long preserve your valuahle life. 

** The ahove Besolution was voted by the Congress with acclamation. 

'' Accept, Very Bev. and Dear Sir, the expression of the high consideration 
with which I am 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"(Signed) ERNEST BARON MOIJ DE SONS. 

" The Very Rev. J. H. Newman." 



IX. — THE DIOCESE OF HOBART TOWN. 

** Hobart Town, Tasmania, November 22, 1864. 

*' Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 

"By the last month's post we at length received your 
admirable book, entitled, Apologia pro Vitd sudj and the pamphlet, What 
then doea Dr. Newman mean ? 

" By this month's mail, we wish to express our heartfelt gratification and 
delight for beingpossessed of a work so triumphant in maintaining truth, and 
so overwhelming in confounding arrogance and error, as the ' Apologia.' 

"No doubt, your adversary, resting on the deep-seated prejudice of our 
fellow-countrymen in the United Kingdom, calculated upon establishing his 
own f ame as a keen-sighted polemic, as a shrewd and truth-loving man, upon 
the fallen reputation of one, who, as he would demonstrate, — yes, that he 
would, — set little or no value on truth, and who, therefore, would deservedly 
sink into obscurity, henceforward rejected and despised ! 

"Aman of old erected a gibbet at the gate of the city, on which an 
unsuspecting and an unoffending man, one marked as a victim, was to be 
exposed to the gaze and derision of the people, in order that his own dignity 
and fame might be exalted ; but a divine Providence ordained otherwise. 
The history of the judgment that fell upon Aman, has been recorded in 
Holy Writ, it is to be presumed, as a warning to vain and unscrupulous men, 
even in our days. There can be no doubt, a moral gibbet, fuU ' fifty cubits 
high,* had been prepared some time, on which you were to be exposed, for 
the pity at least, if not f or the scorn and derision of so many, who had loved 
and venerated you through life ! 

'*But the effort made in the forty-eight pages of the redoubtable pam- 
phlet, What then does Dr. Newman Mean 1 — the production of a bold, 
unscrupulous man, with a coarse mind, and regardless of inflicting pain on 
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the feelings of another, has failed, — marvellously failed, — and he himself is 
now e^thibited not only in our fatherland, but even at the Antipodes, in f act 
wherever tbe English language is spoken or read, as a shallow pretender, one 
quite incompetent to treat of matters of such undying interest as those he 
presumed to interfere with. 

" We fervently pray the Almighty, that you may be spared to His Church 
for many years to come, — that to Him alone the glory of this noble work 
may be given, — and to you the reward in etemal bHss ! 

" And from this distant land we beg to convey to you, Very Rev. and Dear 
Sir, the sentiments of our afiectionate respect, and deep veneration." 

{The Subacriptions folloiv, ofthe Bishop, Vicar-General 

and eighteen Clergy.) 

"The Very Rev. Dr. Newman, 
&c. &c. &c." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 12. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHBISHOP WHATELY IN 1834 

On application of the Editor of Dr. Whately s Corre- 
spondenee, the following four letters were sent to her for 
publication: they are here given entire. It will be 
observed that they are of the same date as my letter to 
Dr. Hampden at p. 57. 



"Dnblin, October25, 1834. 
" My dear Newman, 

*'A most shockmg report concerDing yon has reacbed me, 
whicb indeed carries sach an improbability on the face of it that yon may 
perhaps wonder at my giving it a thonght ; and at first I did not, bnt finding 
it repeated from different qnarters, it seems to me worth contradicting for 
the sake of your character. Some Oxford nndergraduates, I find, openly 
report that when I was at Oriel last spriug yon absented yourself f rom chax>el 
on purpose to avoid receiving the Communion along with me ; and that you 
yourself declared this to be the case. 

"I would not notice every idle rumour; but this has been so confidently 
and so long asserted that it would be a satisfaction to me to be able to declare 
its falsity as a fact, from your authority. I did indeed at once declare my 
utter unbelief ; but then this has only the weight of my opinion ; though an 
opinion resting I think on no insufficient grounds. I did not profess to rest 
my disbehef on our long, intimate, and confidential friendship, which would 
make it your right and your duty - if I did any thing to offend you or any 
thing you might think materially wrong — to remonstrate with me; — buton 
your general character ; which I was persuaded would have made you inca- 
pable, even had no such close connexion existed between us, of conduct so 
unchristian and inhuman. But, as I said, I should like for your sake to be 
able to contradict the report from your own authority. 

'* Ever yours very truly, 

"R. WHATELY." 
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2. 

" Oriel CoUege, October 28, 1834. 
" My dear Lord, 

** My absence from the Sacrameut in the College Chapel on the 
Sunday you were in Oxford, was occasioned solely and altogether by my 
having it on that day in St. Mary*8 ; and I am pretty sure, if I may trust my 
memory, that I did not even know of your Grace's preseuce there, till after 
the Service. Most certainly such knowledge would uot have affected my 
attendance. I need not say, this being the case, that the report of my 
having made any statement on the subject is quite unfouuded; indeed, 
your letter of this morning is the first iuformation I have had iu any shape 
of the existence of the report. 

*'I am happy in being thus able to afford an explauatiou as satisfactory 
to you, as the kind feelings which you have ever eutertained towards me 
could desire ; — yet, on honest reflection, I cauuot couceal f rom myself , that 
it was generally a relief to me, to see so Httle of your Grace, when you were 
at Oxford : and it is a greater relief now to have au opportunity of saying so 
to yourself. I have ever wished to observe the rule, uever to make a pubhc 
charge against another behind his back, aud, though in the course of couver- 
sation and the urgency of accideutal occurreuces it is sometimes difficult to 
keep to it, yet I trust I have not broken it, esjjecially iu your own case : i.e. 
though my most intimate friends kuow how deeply I deplore the hne of 
ecclesiastical policy adopted under your archiepiscopal sauctiou, aud though 
insocietyl may haveclearlyshownthat Ihaveauopiuiououe way rather than 
the other, yet I have never in my intentiou, never (as I beUeve) at all, spoken 
of your Grace in a serious way before straugers ; — iudeed mixiug very little 
in general society, and not overapt to open myself in it, I have had little 
temptation to do so. Least of all should I so forget myself as to take 
undergraduates into my confidence in such a matter. 

" I wish I could couvey to your Grace the mixed and very painful feehngs, 
which the late history of the Irish Church has raised iu me : — the union of 
her members with men of heterodox views, and the extinctiou (without 
ecclesiastioal sanction) of half her Candlesticks, the witnesses aud guarantees 
of the Truth aud trustees of the Covenant. I willingly own that both in my 
secret judgment and my mode of speaking coucerning you to my frieuds, 
I have had great alternations and changes of feehng, — defeuding, then 
blaming your poHcy , next praising your own self and protestiug against your 
measures, acoording as the affectionate remembrances which I had of you 
rose against my utter aversion of the secular aud unbeheving policy in which 
I considered the Irish Church to be impUcated. I trust I shall never be for- 
getful of the kindness you uniformly showed me duriug your residence in 
Oxford : and anxiously hope that no duty to Christ and His Ohurch may ever 
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interfere with the expression of my sense of it. However, on the present 
opportanity, I am conscious to myself, that I am acting according to the 
dictates both of duty and gratitude, if I beg your leave to state my per- 
suasion, that the perilous measures in which your Grace has acquiesced are 
but the legitimate offspring of those principles. difficult to describe in few 
words, with which your reputation is especially associated ; principles which 
bear upon the very fundamentalsof allargument and investigation, and affect 
almost every doctrine and every maxim by which our f aith or our conduct 
is to be guided. I can feel no reluctance to confess, that, when I first 
was noticed by your Grace, gratitude to you and admiration of your powers 
wrought upon me ; and, had not something from within resisted, I should 
certainly have adopted views on religious and social duty, which seem to 
my present judgment to be based in thepride of reason and to tendtowards 
infidelity, and which in your own case nothing but your Grace's high 
religious temper and the unclouded faith of early piety has been able to 
withstand. 

*' I am quite confident. that, however you may regard this judgment, you 
will give me credit, not only for honesty, but for a deeper feeliug in thus 
laying it before you. 

" May I be suffered to add, that your name is ever mentioned in my 
prayers, and to subscribe myself 

" Your Grace's very sincere friend and servant, 

"J. H. NEWMAN," 



8. 

'^Dublin, November 3, 1884. 
" My dear Newman, 

" I cannot forbear writing again to express the great satisfac- 
tion I feel in the course I adopted ; which has, eventually, enabled me to 
contradict a report which was more prevalent and more confidently upheld 
than I could have thought possible : and which, while it was perhaps likely 
to hurt my character with some persons, was injurious to yours in the eyes of 
the best men. For what idea must any one have had of rehgion— or at least 
of your religion — who was led to think there was any truth in the imputation 
to you of such uncharitable arrogance ! 

*' But it is a rule with me, not to cherish, even on the strongest assertions, 
any belief or even suspicion, to the prejudice of any one whom I have any 
reason to think well of, till I have carefully inquired, and dispassionately 
heard both sides. And I think if others were to adopt the same rule, I 
should not myself be quite so much abused as I have been. 

" I am well aware indeed that one cannot expeot all, even good men, to 
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think alike on every point, even after they shall have heard both sides ; and 
that we may expect many to judge, after all, very harshly of those who do 
differ from them ; for, God help us ! what will become of men if they receive 
no more mercy than they show to each other ! But at least, if the rule 
were observed, men would not condemn a brother on mere vague popular 
rumours about principles (as in my case) * difficult to describe in few words,' 
and with which his * reputation is assooiated.' My own reputation I know 
is associated, to a very great degree, with what are in fact calumnious impu- 
tations, originated in exaggerated, distorted, or absolutely f alse statements , 
for which even those who circulate them, do not, for the most part, pretend 
to have any ground except popular rumour : like the Jews at Rome ; * as 
for this way, we kDow that it is every where spoken against.' 

" For I have ascertained that a very large proportion of those who join in 
the outcry against my works, confess, or even boast, that they have never 
read them. And in respect of the measure you advert to — the Church 
Temporalities Act — (which of course I shall not now discuss), it is curious 
o see how many of those who load me with censure for acquiescing in it, 
receive with opeu arms, and laud to the skies, the Primate ; who was con- 
sulted on the measure — as was*natural, considering his knowledge of Irish 
affairs, and his influence — long before me ; and gave his consent to it ; 
differing from Ministers only on a point of detail, whether the revenues of 
six Sees, or of ten, should be ahenated. 

" Of course, every one is bound ultimately to decide according to his own 
judgment ; nor do I meau to shelter myself under his example : but only to 
point out what strangenotionsof justice those have, who acquit with applause 
the leader, and condemn the follower in the same individual transaction. 

**Far be it from any servant of our Master, to feel surprise or anger at 
being thus treated : it is only an admonition to me to avoid treating others in 
a similar manner; and not to ' judge another's servant,' at least without a 
fair hearing. 

** You do me no more than justice, in feeling confident that I shall give 
you credit both for * honesty and f or a deeper feeling ' in freely laying your 
opinions before me : and besides this, you might have been no less confident, 
from your own experience, that, long since — whenever it was that you 
changed your judgment respecting me — if you had f reely and calmly remon- 
strated with me on any point where you thought me going wrong, 1 should 
have listened to you with that readiness and candour and deference, which 
as you well know, I always showed, in the times when 'we took sweet 
counsel together, and walked in the house of God as friends ; ' — when we 
consulted together about so many practical measures, and about almost 
all the principal points in my publications. 

"I happen to have before me a letter from you just eight years ago, 
in whioh, after saying that * there are few things you wish more sincerely 
than to be known as a Iriend of mine,' and attributing to me, in the 
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warmest and most flattering terms, a mach greater share in the forming of 
yonr mind than I coold presume to claim, you bear a testimony, in which 
I do most heartily concur, to thefreedom at least of our intercourse, and the 
readiness and respect with which you were listened to. Your words are : 

* Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental improvement, to none, as I 
think, do I owe so much as to yourself. I know who it was first gave me 
heart to look about me after my election, and taught me to think correctly, 
and — strange office for an instructor — to rely upon myself. Nor can I 
forget that it has been at your kind suggestion, that I have since been led 
to employ myself in the consideration of several subjects, which I cannot 
doubt have been very beneficial to my mind.' 

** If in all this I was erroneous, — if I have misled you, or any one else, into 

* the pride of reason,* or any other kind of pride, — or if I have entertained, 
or led others into, any wrong opiuions, I can only say I sincerely regret it. 
And again I rejoice if I have beeii the means of contributing to form in any 
one that * high religious temper and unclouded f aith * of which I not only 
believe, with you, that they are able to withstand tendencies towards infi- 
delity, but also, that without them, no correctness of abstract opinions is 
worth much. But what I meaut to point out, is, that there was plainly 
nothing to preclude you from offering friendly admonition (when your view 
of my principles changed), with a f ull confidence of being at least patiently 
and kindly listened to. 

** I for ray part could not bring myself to find relief in escaping the society 
of an old friend, — with whom I had been accustomed to frank discussion, — on 
accouut of my differing from him as to certain principles, whether through 
a change of his views, or (much more) of my own, — till at least I had made 
full trial of private and affectionate remonstrance and free discussion. 
Even a 'man that is a heretic* we are told, even a ruler of a Church is 
not to reject, till after repeated admonitions. 

" But though your regard for me does not show itself such as I think mine 
would have been under similar circumstances, I will not therefore reject 
what remains of it. Let us pray for each other that it may please God to 
enhghten whichever of us is, on any point, in error, and recall him to the 
truth ; and that at any rate we may hold fast that charity, without which 
all knowledge, and all faith, that could remove mountains, will profit us 
nothing. 

' ' I f ear you will read with a jaundiced eye, — if you venture to read it at all 
— any publication of mine ; but ' f or auld lang syne ' I take advantage of a 
frank to enclose you my last two addresses to my clergy. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

"ED. WHATBLY," 
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4. 

'•Oriel, November 11, 1834. 

"My dear Lord, 

"The remarks contained in your last letter do not come 
upou me by surprise, and I can only wish that I may be as able to explain 
myself to you, as I do with a clear and honest conscience to myself. Your 
Grace will observe that the letter of mine from which you make an extract, 
was written when I was in habits of intiraacy with you, in which I have not 
been of late years. It cioes not at all follow, because I could then speak 
freely to you, that I might at another time. Opportunity is the chief thing 
in Buch an office as delivering to a superior an opinion about himself. Though 
I never conoealed my opinion from you, I have never been f orward. I have 
spoken when place and time admitted, when my opinion was asked, when I 
was called to your side and was made your counsellor. No such favour- 
able circumstances have befallen me of late years, — if I must now state 
in explanation what in truth has never occurred to me in this fulnessy till 
now I am ca]led to reflect upon my own conduct and to account for an 
apparent omission. I have spoken the first opportunity you have given 
me; and I am persuaded good very seldom comes of volunteering a 
remonstrance. 

" Again, I cannot doubt for an instant that you have long been aware in 
a measure that my opinions dififered from your Grace's. You knew it when 
at Oxford, for you often found me differing from you. You must have felt 
it, at the time you left Oxford for Dublin. You must have known it from 
hearsay in consequence of the book I have publisbed. What indeed can 
account for my want of opportunities to speak to you freely my mind, but 
the feeling on your part, (which, if existing, is nothing but a fair reason,) 
that my views are different from yours ? 

' * And that difference is certainly of no recent date. 1 tacitly allude to it in 
the very letter you quote — in which, I recollect well that the words * strange 
office for an instructor — to rehj upon myaelfy were intended to convey to you 
that, much as I valued (and still value) your great kindness and the advantage 
of your countenance to me at that time, yet even then I did not f all in with 
the line of opinious which you had adopted. In them I never acquiesced. 
Doubtless I may have used at times sentiments and expressions, which I 
should not now use ; but I believe these had no root in my mind, and as 
suoh they were mere idle words which I ought ever to be ashamed of,because 
they were idle. But the opinions to which I especially alluded in my former 
letter as associated by the world with your Grace's name under the title of 
* Liberal,' (but not, as you suppose, received by me on the world's authority,) 
are those which may be briefly described as the Anti-superstition notions ; 
and to these I do not recollect ever assenting. Conneoted with these I would 

C 
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iniluicfl tbeoiiderTftliungaf A&ti(|(iily. AQdreBtlogoaone'^ Owu reAaotxing^, 
jnd^tneiiU, defiiiitioDs.i»,.ntlier thtn ■uthority and precedent ; luid I thinl 
I gftve veiy little ia to this:— lor a very short time too (i( at oll}, [ii tc 
notion Uutt the Stat«. •asiicb, biul notbiB^t«do witbreligion. Onthpo 
huul, whacever 1 held then deliberately. I heiieve I bold now ; thon^ pu- 
hKiM I ma; not coasider them u points a( Hoch [iromiueDt iini>ortanoe, or 
vvith preclKely thn ume beanug as I did theu t—M the abotitiou of tbe Jew- 
i«h Sabbath. the uuBcripturBJuegB o( the ductrioeol imputed righleouaiie^i 
(u«. our I.ord''! utive obedieuoef—the mittklin o( th« no-cklled EvaugBlicil 
s¥8»em, the iudtpendeuce o( tbe Churcb ; the ({euiua o( t 
Law o( Liberty, uid tbe impropriety of forminn! gnotogical theorieti (nmi 
Soriptnrp, Ut coume Bvaiy oue chuuKeg iu opiuion between twenlyiu 
tbirty ; doabtleH, I have chBHKed ; yet I sm not couacioue that 1 have t 
mueh changril, 4s mkde up m; mind on poiutK oii whioh I had no opiuiaii. 
K.g. I bad ua opiniou about tbe Catholic Qnestiou till 1899. 
tmly say I wos evcr for the Cfttholioi ; bnt I was not agaiust thum. lu 
fact I did iiot enter iuto the atate ot tbe question at all. 

"Tben BB to my change of jndeniBDt u to the character of yonr Cnce's 
opitiionB, it is uataral that, wbeu two persoos pnrsue diSerent tines from tb« 
same point. the; eboald not dtsoover their divergetioe for a loug while ; 
oially if there be auy kind feeling in the one towards tbe other. It wi 
tor a verjlong ttoie that I discovered that yoaropiniona were (as I now tbitib 
them) but part of iutellectual views, so difierent from yoarowD iuwardmind 
and cbaracter, bo pecnliario tbemnelves, and(if yon will let me add) so i 
gerouB, For a long time I thongbt tbem to he bnt diSerent ; lar a loni 
to be bat in parts dBngerous ; hnt their fuU cbaracter iu tbii, reEpect ei 
on mealmoBt on a suddeu, I heard atNaples tbeproject of deBtroying the 
Irinfa Sees, ondat lirBt iudignantly rejectedthenotion, which sc 
Rested. that yocir (irace hsjl acquiesoed iu it. I thonght I recolleoted cor 
Teotly your Crace*B opinion of the inhereut righlB ii[ the Cbristian Chiti 
and I thonght yon uavar wonld allow njen of thJE world eo to insnll 
When I ratumed to England. all was over. I was Kilent on the same p: 

(or apeaking ; and 1 only lell, what 1 hinted at when I wrote loBt, a bii 
grie(, which prompted me, wben bhe sct was irretrievable, ta hide my 
froin you. However, 1 have spoken, with whatevBr pain to myaeif, tbe 
first opportonity you hnve given me. 

'' I might appeal to oiy conscience withont fear in proo( of the delight it 
would give me at this time to aBsooiate my name witb yoiirs, and to stand 
forward oe your friend and defender, bowever humble. I shonld hope 
yon know me enough to be sure. that, however yreat my fanlta aj^, I have 
no fear cj( msn siioh as to reatrain me, i( I conld foel I had a, call Ihat Wi)'. 

,y God help me, aa 1 will tiver strive to luldl my Srat duty, ttiB JU-t 
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fenoe of His Church, and of the doctrine of the old Fathers, in oppopi- 
tion to all the innovations and profanities whioh are risinf; round iib. 

"My dear Lord, 
" Ever yourR most sincerely and gratefully, 

•M. H. NEWMAN. 

" P. S. I f eel much obliged by your kindneRs iu sendiug me your Addresses 
to your clergy, which I value highly for your Qrace*8 sake." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 90. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REV. E. SMEDLEY, 
EDITOR OF THE " ENCYCLOP^DIA METROPOLITANA." 

When I urged on one oecasion an " imderstanding " I 
had had with the publishers of the " Encyclopsedia," he 
answered, June 5, 1828, "I greatly dislike the word 
* understanding,' which is aiways misunderstood, and 
which occasions more mischief than any other in our 
ianguage, unless it be its cousin-german ^delicacy.'" 



NOTE ON PAGE 185. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE LATE REV. FRANCIS A. 

FABER, OF SAUNDERTON. 

A LETTER of Mr. F. Faber*s to a friend has just now 
(March, 1878) come into my hands, in which he says, 
" I have had a long correspondence with Newman on the 
subject of my uncle s saying he was * a concealed Roman 
Catholic* long before he left us. It ends in my uncle 
making an amende. 
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NOTE ON PAGES 194,-196. 
I HAVE said above, " Dr. Riissell had, perhaps, more to du 
with my coDversion than any one elae. He called on me 
in paaaiug through Oxforri iii the auminer of lfS43: and 
I think I took him over aome of the buildiiigs of the 
University. He called again aiiother summer, on hie 
way from Dubliii to London. 1 do not recollect that he 
said a word on the anbject of religion on either occaaion. 
He sent me at differeiit times several lettera. . . . He 
also gave rae one oi' two books ; Veron'8 Rult of Faitli 
and some Treatises of the Wallenbiorgha was one ; a 
volume of St. Alfonao Liguoria sermona waa another. . . . 
At a later date Dr. Rusaell sent me a large bundle of 
penny or halfpenuy books of devotion," &e. 

On this paasage I observe firat that he told me, on one 
occaaion of my seeing him since the publication of the 
Apologia, that I waa so far in error, that he had called on 
me at Oxford onee orily, not twice. He was quite poaitive 
on the point ; it waa when he waa, I believe, on hi.s way 
to Rome to escape a bishopric. 

Secondly, my own mistake has led to some vagueness 
or inaccuracy in the statements made by others. In a 
friendly notice of Dr. Russell upon hia death, it is said, 
in the Times:— 

"Peraonally he waa nnknown to the leadera of the 
inovement, but hia reputation atood high in Oxford. He 
waa often applied to for information and suggestion on 
the points ariaing in the Tractarian controverey, Through 
a formal call made by him oii Dr. Newman a correspon- 
dence aroae, which resulted in the final determination of 
the latter to join the Roman Catholic Church." 

On thia I remark — (1) that in 1841-5, Dr. Ruasell was 
not well known in Qxford, and it cannot be said that theu 
"hia reputation stood high " there; (2) that he neve"" 
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waa " applied to for infonuH,tion " by any one of ua, as tar 
aH my knowledge goes; and (3) that his eall on me in 
1841 (3 was innoaense" formal": Ihadnotexpectedit; 
I think he introduced liimself, thougl» he may have had 
a letter from Dr. Wisemau; and no " eorreapondence " 
arose in consequence. He may perhapw have Bont me three 
letters, independent of tsach other, in five yeara ; and, as 
far as I know, he waa unaware of his part in my con- 
till he naw my notice of it in the " Apologia." 



NOTE ON PAGE 232. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN KEBLB 
TO THE AUTHOR. 

" Nov. 18, 1884,-1 hope I shall not annoy you if I copy 
out for you part of a letter which I had the other day , 
from Judge Coleridge :— 

■"I wae stnick with part of a letter from A. B., ex- 
preasing a wiah that Newman should know how wannly 
he was loved, liououred, and aympathized with by large 
numbera of Churelmjen, so that he might not feel aolitary, 
or, as it were, eaat out. Wliat think you of a private 
addreaa, earefuUy guarded against the appearance of 
making him the head of a parfcy, but only assming him 
of gratitude, veneration, and love ! ' &c.. &c. 

" I thought I would just let you understand how auch 
a person as Ooleridge feels." 



NOTE ON PAGE 237. 

EXTRACT PBOM THE " TIMES " NEWSPAPER ON THK AUTH0R'S 

VI8IT TO OXFORD IN FEBBUARY, 1878. 
"Thb Very Rev. Dr. Newman has this week revisited 
Osford for the first time siuce 1845. He has been ataying 
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with the Rev. S. Wayte, President of Trinity CoUege, 
of which society Dr. Newman was formerly a scholar, 
and has recently been elected an Honorary Fellow. On 
Tuesday evening Dr. Newman met a number of old 
friends at dinner at the Presidenfs iodgings, and on the 
foUowing day he paid a long visit to Dr. Pusey at Christ 
Church. He also spent a considerable time at Keble 
College, in which he was greatly interested. In the 
evening Dr. Newman dined in Trioity Coilege Hall at 
the high tabie, attired in his academical dress, and the 
schoiars were invited to meet him afterwards. He re- 
turned to Birmingham on Thursday morning." 



NOTE ON PAGE 302. 

THE MEDICINAL OIL OF ST. WALBURGA. 

I HAVE received the foUowing on the subject of the oil 
of St. Walburga from a German friend, the Rev. Cor- 
binian Wandinger, which is a serviceable addition to 
what is said upon it in Note B. He says : — 

" In your ' Apologia' 2nd Edition, p. 302, you say you neither have, nor 
ever have had, the meanB of going into the question of the miraculousness 
of the oil of St. Walburga. By good chance, there has arisen a contest not 
long ago between two papers. a catholic and a free-thinking one, about 
this very question, from which I coUected materials. Afterwards I asked 
Professor Suttner, of Eichstadt, if the defender of the miraculousness 
might be fully and in every point trusted, and I was answered he might, 
since he was nobody else but the parson of St. Walburga, Rev. Mr. Brud- 
lacher. 

" You know all the older literature of the oil of St. Walburga, therefore I 
restrict myself to statements of a later date than 1625. 

" First of the attempts to explain the oil as a natural produce of the rock. 

' ' Some thought of ordinary rock-oil. But the slightest experiment proves 
that origin, properties. and effect of the oil of St. Walburga and petroleum 
have nothing common with each other. 

" Otbers thought of a salt-rock, and of solution of the salt particleB. But 
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^0892 

^^^H tbe ourble ilab Irom whioh theuil drojisi&ol Jiira-choUc, aDd io tbe wbole 

^^^H Inrs i« not > siagle pkrticie ol nilt to be (oaiid. ■□d the liqnar i(aeli doea 

^^^f not in the teast Bavanr ol ult : b»ides tbftt, i( this w 

I mnst hrtve cruinbleil inta [necee loog liiice, wbiUt it ia qaite massive still. 

r " Others Ihoaght ot hninonr in the sir, or tbe so-called sweating o( U 

BtouMi, But why doeBthe»l»b wliichbeiratheholyreiicBiUQneaweat? aad, 

wby do all otbers beside, abov?. beneath it. ia aad oat ot the iJlBr 

Ihounh being of the same n*ture, reiuaiu perfeotly dry? Why Bhonldil 

sweat, the wliole chnrch beiug so dry that not t. BJugle humid spot of a 

hand's breadth is visible ? Why does this slab not nweat eicept witliin » 

oertain period. that is from Oatober 12, the anniverBary of depoaitiuK. t" 

I Pebruary SS, the day of the death of St. Wslbnrga ? And why doea ii. reinain 

dry at every other lime. even at the moat humid teraperature of tha air 

poasible, and ia tbe wettest yeara. farinstance, 186ti? Besidea, whBtotbar 

I stone, and bc it in the deepeat osve, wiH sweatduring fonrorfivemontbsa 

^^B qnsjitityaf liqDorfromsixtoten Masa (a Mass = l-07Frenob Litres)? If 
^^B (hesenaturahatBBreBskedallthiB, thenthey.too.areattheendoftheir 
^^^^V " Te> thia point I add two lactB whicb may be proved heyoad any doubt i 

^^^H the one by uuqupBtiouable hiBtorioal recorde, the otheF by stitl liting eye- 
^^^H witneases. When nnder Jtiahop Friedrich van Parsberg (he interdiot waa in- 
^^^K tlicted on the oity ol Eichslidt, duriuf; all the year 1239 not a. sJQgle drop ol 
^^^P liquor beoaine vjsible on the ooSn-plate of St. Walburga. The contrar; tad 
^^^r waBBtatedon JuneT, 1B3&. Theoave waBopenedouthiBdayby cbauce, pu- 
I aeugers longing to see it, To ttieir astoniBhmeiit they found tbe st 

protusely droppitig wtth oil. tbat the golden vase fixed uQdemeath w 
ta thebrim, whereaaat thisseason oeverhad lieen observed there aay Said 
^^^^ Some weekB later arrived the toug-wiahed-for royat deoree which Banctioned 
^^^^ ttiereopeiiingof tbeoaDventoISt. Walbnrga: it was sigued on that very Tth 
^^H of June, 1886, by his Majexty Kiug Lnuis t 

^^^H " Moreover, let one trj to gather water wbich is dropping frora sweatiu 

^^IP stone, OF glaBB, or metai, and let him see if it wi!l be pure and timpid, e 
I rather inuddy. filthy, aud ctoudy. The oil of St. Walburga ou the oontrary, 

IB and remains Bo timpid and crjBtal, that a twttle, wbich had been fitted and 
offioially scaled at tlie reoirening of thecave after the Swedieh ii 
preaerves to thia day the oil ao vory utear and clean bb i{ it had been Gtted 
yeaterday ; an ooourr(.nce uever to be observed even on the purest Bpring- 
waler. accordiLig to the testimony of the royal circuit-pbyBician (K. 
BezirliBari). 

" Ta this teatimony of a natiiraliBt may be sdded thal of a mach higber 
anthority. The reoowned natQralist, Voq Olieu, snrely an nnqnestionabls 
Bipert, oame nne day, while he wasProfeBsoriu the Univereity of Monich. to 
EichstSdt □□ the Epeciul purpoBO to inveatigatethiBextraordiuary phen 
non, The cave was opened to him, hereceived every intormatioo be wished 
for, andhaving seen and examined everything. he pronounoed publialy w 
DDt any relnotanae tbat he coold uot explaia the matter in a □atnrol way. Ha 
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took of the liquor to Munich in order to subject it to a chemical analysis, and 
deolared then by writing the result of his researches to be that he could 
take it neither for natural water, nor oil, and that, in general.he was not able 
to explain the phenomenon as being in accordance with the laws of nature. 

' ' Let me add the testimony of a historical authority. Mr. Sax, counsellor 
of the government (K. Begierungsrath), in his history of the diocese and city 
of Eichstadt, after he has spoken of the origin, the properties, and the effect 
of the oil of St. Walburga, concludes that ' they are of such a singular kind, 
that they not only exceed far the province of extraordinary nature-pheno- 
mena, but that they, in spite of the constant discrediting and slandering by 
bullying free-thinkers, preserved the great confidence of the catholic people 
even in f ar distant countries. ' 

" Now of the miracles. There are related by the people many thousands, 
but, of courae, few of them are attested. In the Pastoral paper of Eichstadt, 
1857, page 207, I read that Anton Emest, Bishop of Briinn, in Moravia, 
announces, under Nov. 1, 1857, to the Bishop of Eichstadt, the recovery of a 
girl in the establishment of the sisters of charity f rom blindness, and sends, 
in order to attest the fact, the following document, which I am to translate 
literally : — 

" • In the name of the indivisible Trinity. We, Anton Ernest, by God's 
and the Holy See's grace, Bishop of Brunn. After we had received, first by 
the curate of the establishment of the Daughters of Christian Charity in this 
place, and then also from other quarters, the notice that a giri in the afore- 
said establishment had regained the use of her eyes miraculously in the very 
moment when she had a vial, containing oil of St. Walburga, offered to her, 
brought to her mouth and kissed, we thought it to be our duty to research 
scrupulously into the fact, and to put it beyond all doubt in the way of a 
special commission, by hearing of witnesses and a trial at the place of the 
fact, if there be truth, and how much of it, in the supposed miraculous 
healing. 

" ' About the report of this commission and the adjoined testimony of the 
physician, we have then, as prescribes the Holy Council of Trent (Sess. 25), 
coUected the judgments of our theologians and other pious men ; and as 
these all were quite in accordance, and the fact itself with all its circum- 
stances lay before us quite clear and open, we have, after invocation of as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost, pronounced, judged, and decided as follows : — 

" ' The instantaneous removal of the most pertinacious eyelid-cramp 
(Augenlied-krampf), which Matilda Makara during many months had hin- 
dered in the use of her eyes and kept in blindness, and the simultaneous 
recurrence of the full eye-sight, phlogistic appearances still remaining in the 
eyes, which occurred whea Matilda Makara on Nov. 7, 1856, had a vial with 
the oil of St. Walburga brought, full of confidence, to her mouth and kissed, 
must be acknowledged to be a fact which, besides the order of nature, has 
been effected by God'8 grace, and is therefore a miracle. 
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" ' And that the memory of this Divine favoirr may be preserved, that to 
God etemal thanks may be giveu, the confidence of the faithful may be 
incited and nourished, this devotion to the great wonder-worker St. Wal- 
burga may be promoted, we order that this aforegoing decision shall be 
affixed in the chapel of the Daughters of Christian Charity in this place, 
that it shall be preserved for all times to come, and that the 7th Nov. shall 
be celebrated as a holiday every year in this aforesaid establishment. 

' ' * Given in our Episcopal Besidence at Brtinn, 

" ' Nov. 1, 1867, 
" '(L. S.) Anton Ernest, Bishop.' 

" A secoud record about St. Walburga I find in the Eichstadt Pastoral 
paper, 1858, page 192, from which I take the following : * The Superioress 
of the Convent of St. Walburga had received in summer 1858 the notice of a 
miraculous cure written by the Superioress of the Convent of St. Leonard- 
sur-Mer, Sussex. At request for an authenticated report, John Bamber, 
chaplaiu of the Convent of the Holy Infant at St. Leonard-sur-Mer, wrote- 
about the following : " Sister Walburga had been ill fifteen months, of which 
five bedriddeu. The physician prononnced the malady to be incurable. 
Large exterior tumour, frequent (thrice or four times a day) vomitings were- 
caused by the diseased pylorus. The matter was hopeless, when the 
Superioress on April 27 thought of using the oil of St. Walburga. The 
chaplain brought it on the tongue of the sick sister, and in tlie same moment 
she had a burning feeling which seemed to her to descend, and to affect 
especially the sick part. In a few minutes the inner smart ceased, the tumour 
fell off, she felt recovered. Next morning she rose, assisted at the holy mass^ 
communicated, ate with good appetite. She was quite recovered, but Bome- 
what feeble, as people always are after a great disease. The physioian, a 
Protestaut, abode by his opinion the malady to be incurable, acknowledged^ 
however, the healing. His words were : ' I believe the healing to be effected 
by the oil of St. Walburga, but how, I don't know.' As a Protestant he 
ref used to give testimony that the operation of the oil had been miraculous. 

" The report is authenticated by Thomas, Bishop of Southwark. 

"Freising, Bayern, 
"SeptemberlS, 1873." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 323. 

BONIFACE OF CANTERBURY. 

When I made the above reference in 1865 to Boniface of 
Canterbury, I was sure I had seen among my books some 
recent authoritative declaration on the subject of his cultus 
in opposition to the BoUandists; but I did not know 
where to look for it. I have now found in our Library 
(Concess. Offic. t. 2) what was in my mind. It consists of 
five documents proceeding from the Sacred Congregatioix 
of Rites, with the foUowing title : — 

** Emo ac Revmo Domino Card Lambruschini Relatore, Taurinen. Ap- 
probationis cultiis ab immemorabili tempore prsestiti B. Bonifacio h. Sub-^ 
audi& Archiepiscopi Cantuarien. Instante serenissimo Rege Sardini» 
Carolo Alberto RomaB, 1838." 

Also Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following extract from the Corre- 
spondance de Rome, 24 November, 1851, adding "St. 
Boniface of Canterbury or of Savoy was beatified cequi^ 
pollenter by Gregory XVI. : " — 

** Le B. Boniface de Savoie, xi de ce nom» petit-fils d'Humbert iii, Arche- 
vdque de Cantorb^ry. Confirmation de son culte, egalement k la demand& 
du Roi Charles Albert, 7 Sept. 1838. D'abord moine parmi les Chartreux,. 
puis Archevdque de Cantorbferj', consacre par Innocent IV. au Concile 
General de Lyons ; il occupa le si^ge 25 ans. Mort en 1270 pendant un 
voyage en Savoie. Son corps porte k Haucatacombe ; concours des popu- 
lations ; miracles ; son corps retrouve intact trois si^cles apr^s sa mort. Son 
nom dans les livres liturgiques. Sa fdte celebree sans aucune interruption.. 
Sur la relation de Card. Lambruschini, la S. C. des Rites le 1 Sept. 1838,. 
d6cida qu'il constait de cas exceptionuel aax decrets d'Urbain VIII. p. ^IO.'" 
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